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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



OF THE 



STATE OF WISCONSIN 



Office Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Madison, December 10, 1876. 

To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to present herewith my third of- 
ficial report, being the 28th annual report from this Department, 
and covering the school year ending August 31, 1876. 

The volume is somewhat larger than either of the two immedi- 
ately preceding ones issued by this Department, owing to the much 
greater number of special reports received from the local superin- 
tendents, and to the Historical Sketch of Education in Wisconsin, 
reprinted from one of the volumes specially prepared for the Wis- 
consin Educational Exhibit at Philadelphia. 

In seeking to make this report for the Centennial year a toler- 
ably full expression of our educational condition, I sent to county 
and city superintendents, in addition to the usual request in the 
report blanks, a subsequent special request for a written statement 
of the condition of school intereests under their jurisdiction. 
From forty-six counties and nine cities — probably a much larger 

1 SUPT. 



number than ever before — special reports were received. Many of 
them are of unusual interest and value, and it is believed that the 
extra space thus devoted is very profitably used. Nowhere else 
can be obtained so clear an insight into the organic facts, the 
strength and weakness of our school system, as in this generally 
unstudied and truthful testimony of local inspectors. 

Moreover, it seemed eminently fitting that this particular report 
should contain not only a picture of the present condition, but a 
history of tl.e past growth of education in our state. The ad- 
mirable history, herewith reprinted, was prepared by a gentleman 
who has given the subject more careful investigation than any 
other citizen of the state, and whose previous papers upon the 
same, published by the Historical Society, clearly indicated his 
special fitness to prepare this Centennial record. As but 250 
copies of the original volume were published, and the demand for 
this, as for the other Centennial histoim, was far in excess of the 
supply, it is believed this feature will add peculiar value to the 
present report and render desirable its general preservation. A 
copy, substantially bound, and placed in each school library, will 
become increasingly valuable as years roll on. 

It is greatly to be regretted that want of space will not allow 
the reprinting of the other two companion volumes, prepared for 
the same purpose, viz. : " The History of Normal Instruction in 
Wisconsin," and " The History of Wisconsin Colleges." It was 
the original purpose to present herewith the former, at least, as the 
record of a most important and somewhat peculiar feature of our 
educational system. The three volumes make such a complete 
history of the growth and present condition of Wisconsin, educa- 
tionally, as perhaps no other state prepared for the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

To another article in this report, " Facts Concerning Foreign 
Educational Systems and Policy," peculiarly valuable and appropri- 
ate, special attention is invited. I wish it might be carefully and 
thoughtfully read by every teacher, school officer, and friend of 
education in the state. 

To a repetitition of my former recommendations, not as yet 
acted upon or approved by the Legislature, but little space can 
be given. I desire, however, with a constantly deepening convic- 
tion of their wisdom, to renew my earnest plea for the following 



measures of reform, as essential to the more rapid and satisfactory 
development of educational interests and results : 

1. A radical change in the system of supervision, whereby 
greater intelligence, permanence, uniformity, and efficiency shall 
be added to this important feature. I respectfully call attention 
to the arguments and conclusions under this head in my last report, 
and renew the recommendations therein made. 

2. A partial change from the present extreme dependence of our 
school system upon local and irregular taxation, to the firmer and 
better basis of the State tax, now so generally approved and adopt- 
by the other states of the Union. 

3. A change from the present inefficient district system of school 
government, to the stronger, more intelligent, and more economic- 
al township system, such as Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
other states have thoroughly tried and approved, and such as nearly 
all intelligent educational men throughout the country are agreed in 
recommending as the wiser. 

4. A change from the old, careless, irregular, injurious and costly 
methods of individual purchase of text- books, to the every way 
more economical and efficient method of district purchase and sup- 
ply, allowed and encouraged by a recent legislative enactment. 

The first three of these recommendations call for legislative ac- 
tion. The last calls simply for the performance of their plain and 
easy duty by the various school boards, under the guidance, if need 
be, of the local superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 

The statistical tables are given, as for two years previous, by 
counties and cities only, items for towns and villages being omit- 
ted. The number of counties or superintendent districts report- 
ing is 64 ; of cities, 27 ; none having failed this year. 

In regard to the following items and summaries of statistics it 
is to be observed, that while returns for Chippewa county are in- 
cluded this year, they were not included last year. Consequently, 
the increase, where increase is indicated, is not so great as appears 
to be the case. 

I. SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The number of regular districts is 4,496 ; of joint districts, by 
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Aggregates of values and expenditures. 



DEBCBIPTION. 



Values, 

Total valuation of school houses 

Total valuation of sites 

Total valuation of apparatus 

Totals 

Expenditures. 

Amount expended for building and repairing 

Amount expended for apparatus and libraries 

Amount expended for teachers' wages 

Amount expended for old indebtedness 

Amount expended for furniture, registers, and 

records 

Amount expended for all other purposes.. 

Totals 



1876. 



14,260.775 
598, 959 
130, 327 



$4,990,069 



$298, 656 

27, 222 

1,350,784 

101,417 

45,575 
241, 776 



$2,065,370 



1876. 



$4,125,903 
607, 42a 
142,29^ 



$4, 875, 618 



$291,901 

17, 491 

1,462, 82^ 

91, 670 

42,829- 
248, 104 



$2,153,811 



XII. EDUCATIONAL FUNDS AND INCOMES. 

The amounts of the educational productive funds for 1875 and 
1876, are stated, in the last report of the secretary of state, as fol- 
lows: 



Funds. 




School fund 

University fund 

Agricultural college fund 
l^ormal school fund 



$2,624,239 55 
222,255 89 
236, 133 90 
976,364 34 



1876. 



$2,625,798 06^ 
222,735 56 
238,479 40 
963,917 84 



The income from each of the funds for two years past is given 
below: 



Income op Funds. 




School fund income 

University fund income 

Agricultural college fund income 
l^ormal school fund income 



$186,409 05 
42.671 13 
16,206 97 
61,128 70 



1876. 



$192,789 74 
40,803 49 
13,613 91 
81,400 6a 



XIII. APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

The apportionment took place as usual in June. The amount 
distributed was $190,102.65, being on 463,665 school children, at 
the rate of 41 cents per scholar — the same as in 1875. 

XIV. FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The number of districts reported as purchasing text books, under 
chapter 315, of the laws of 1875, is 267; the number loaning to 
pupils is reported at 137, and the number selling, 72. The remain- 
ing 54 do not specify. It is believed the number of districts avail- 
ing themselves of the provisions of the law will largely increase 
during the present year. Upwards of 1,400 districts have adopted 
a list of text books. 

XV. Webster's dictionary. 

At the close of the account a year ago, the number on hand was 
154, the number purchased was 30D, the number distributed to 
school districts during the year, as first supply, is 150, and the num- 
ber sold to replace those worn out or lost, 101, leaving 203 on hand 
December 10. A purchase of 250 is recommended for the ensuing 
year. 

XVI. CONVENTION OP COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. , 

This yearly gathering was held as usual, alternately with the ses- 
sions of the State Teachers' Association. The proceedings are 
given elsewhere. 

XVII. STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The semi-annual meeting was held December 28 and 29, at the 
capital, and 'the annual meeting at Milwaukee, July 5 and 6. The 
exercises at the annual meeting were, in part, appropriate to the 
occurrence of the national anniversary. The proceedings of both 
sessions are published with this report. 

XVIII. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Reports have been received from the following institutions, be- 
sides the State University: Beloit College, Carroll College, Law- 
rence University, Milton College, Racine College and Ripon 
College. The same institutions reported last year. Some statis- 
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tics for the past two years are given below, which do not include 
the State University, and in the matter of tuition, Racine College 
is omitted, as the item is not reported separately from board: 



Description. 


1875. 


1876. 


Number of colleges reported, not including State Uni- 
versilv 


6 
63 
42 

565 
44 
41 

100 

123 
31 

995 


6 


Number of members of faculties 


62 


Number graduated at last commencement 


52 


Total number who have graduated 


694 


Number of students in senior classes 

in iunior classes 


49 
62 


in soohomore classes 


84 


in freshman clssses 


130 


not in re&rular classes 


8 


in preparatory departments. . . . 


949 


Total number iu the institutions 


1,334 


1.283 






Number of acres of land owned by the institutions. . . 
Estimated cash value of lands 


3,165 

$66,740 

296,050 

303,281 

15,296 

26,136 


2,625 
$61,400 


Estimated cash value of buildin&rs 


282,550 

hOS, 292 

15,016 


Amount of endowment funds, except real estates 

Amount of income from tuition 


Amount of income from all other sources but tuition. 


86, 787 



XIX. ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 

Four institutions of this class have reported, viz: Albion Acad- 
emy, Elroy Seminary, Kemper Hall and Rochester Seminary. The 
aggregate number of students in attendance was 671. The reports 
will be found elsewhere. 

XX. teachers' institutes. 

Sixty-five institutes have been held, in 52 different counties, or 
superintendent districts, and were attended by 4,660 teachers. 
The statistics and the names of the various conductors are given in 
the usual tables. More institutes have been held the past year than 
in any year previous, and the increase in attendance has been 
marked, being nearly one thousand more than in 1875. 



STATE TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

Two examinations for state teachers' certificates occurred during 
the year. The first, held the last week in June, was called as a 
special examination, at the request of ten or twelve applicants, who 
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could not conveniently attend the regular session in August. The 
Board of Examiners, appointed by the State Superintendent for 
the year 187 5, consisted of Professors C, F. Viebahn, of Manitowoc, 
W. D. Parker, of River Falls, and Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater. 
The following reports give the results of both examinations: 

Special Examination, June 26 to July 1, 1876. 

Madison, Wis., e/w/y 1, 1876. 

Hon. Edwabd Searing, Stiperintendent of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib. — Your board of examiners for state certificates, ior 
the year 1876, desire to report as follows: 

An examination was held by us, at Madison, commencing June 
26 and continuing to date. Three sessions daily were held, com- 
mencing respectively at 8J o'clock A. M., 5 P. M. and 7^ P. M. 
The evening sessions were devoted to oral examinations. 

Twenty-four candidates presented themselves for examination, 
several of whom were present at the examination of last year. 

The standard required for passing was 75 per cent, in all the 
branches, a minimum of 70 per cent, in all branches required for a 
second grade county certificate, and a minimum of 50 per cent, in 
the remaining subjects. 

We submit, herewith, an abstract, showing the name, postoflSce 
address, and standing of each candidate, together with the numbers 
written on the envelopes containing their work. 

As a result of this examination, and the previous one, we recom- 
mend the granting of unlimited certificates to 
Martha Kidder, Eau Claire | 
Clinton H. Lewis, Madison; 
Albert Wood, Prairie du Sac; 
J. F. Byers, Black Earth; 
^ John L. Cleary, Sheboygan, and 
Thomas L. Cleary, Platteville. 
We also recommend that the limited certificate of five years be 
granted to 

Michael H. Cleary, Mayhew. 
We concur in the recommendations of the preceding board of 
examiners; and, in order to prevent the recurrence of certain per- 
plexing questions and circumstances, we would further recommend: 
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1. That hereafter the examiners be empowered to have the ques- 
tions printed under their own individual oversight. 

2. That after the current year, the subject of universal history 
be substituted for zoology as one of the branches required for the 
unlimited certificate. 

3. That the number of written papers required from candidate^ 
be reduced by hereafter combining, in one set of questions, 
branches closely related, as mental and written arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, descriptive and physical, &c. 

Also, that a standing in spelling be made from the whole written 
work of each applicant. 

4. That hereafter a programme of the order of examination and 
the time for each subject, be previously prepared by the board, and 
published by the State Superintendent in his notice of the exam- 
ination; that persons wishing to write in only a portion of the 
branches may know when to present themselves. 

5. That the following be laid down as a rule for the conduct of 
future examinations, viz: 

No work done by any person under examination shall be valid to 
the examiners longer than one examination year from the time 
when the work was submitted. But any person securing the lim- 
ited certificate may present himself within not to exceed one year 
thereafter, for examination in the remaining branches; and if suc- 
cessful in attaining the average standing required in those branches, 
may be granted the unlimited certificate. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. F. ViEBAHN, 

W. D. Parker, 
' Albert Salisbury, 

Board of Examiners. 

Regular Examination, August 8 to 11, 1876. 

Madison, Wis., August 11, 1876. 

Hon. Edward Searing, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Sir. — Your board of examiners for state certificates, for the year 

1876, desire to report as follows: 

The regular annual examination was held at Madison, August 

8th to 11th inclusive. As usual, three daily sessions were held, the 

evening session being devoted to oral examination. 
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Twelve candidates presented themselves for examination. 
We recommend that unlimited certificates be issued to 
Geo, S. Martin, Madison ; 
Elvin C. Wis wall, Prairie du Sac; 
Warren J. Brier, Plymouth. 
Miss Elsena Wiswall, Prairie du Sac, having passed a satisfactory- 
examination, but lacking somewhat of the required experience, "we 
recommend that a limited certificate be issued to her at present, 
and that if she shall present evidence of sufficient successful expe- 
rience at any time within the ensuing year, an unlimited certificate 
be then granted her. 

We enclose an abstract of the examination, herewith. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. F. YiEBAHN, 

W. D. Paekeb, 
Albert Salisbury, 
Board of Examiners, 

In accordance with the recommendations of the above reports, 
the State Superintendent issued permanent state certificates to 
Martha Kidder, Albert Wood, J. F. Byers, John L. Cleary, Thomas 
L. Cleary, George S. Martin, Elvin C. Wiswall, and Warren J. 
Bryer; and limited or five years' certificates to Michael H. Cleary, 
Clinton H. Lewis, and Miss Elsena Wiswall. The limited certifi- 
cate only was issued to Mr. Lewis, as the State Superintendent 
ascertained he had not the experience required by law — a fact not 
mentioned in the report of the examiners. 

The recommendations of the board met the approval of the Su- 
perintendent, and will find embodiment in the announcement and 
conduct of the next examination. 

It is here proper to make correction of an error that inadvertent- 
ly found place in this division of the annual report of last year. In 
that report the certificates granted in the year 1871 are divided in- 
to two classes — permanent and limited. Subsequent investigation, 
however, showed that all the certificates issued that year were un- 
limited, that there was at that time no law providing for five years' 
certificates, and that an error in the official record had led to the 
improper distinction referred to. Instead of limited certificates, 
therefore, permanent ones were in 1871 issued to Messrs. I. N. 
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Stewart, Charles Lau, and Rosea Barnes; to Miss Martha E. 
Hazard, Miss L. J. Torrey, Miss Maria S. Hill, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
and Mrs. Frances B. Mclntyre. The injustice and annoyance of 
the error to the parties more immediately interested were regret- 
ted by none more than by the Superintendent. 

THE TEXT-BOOK PROBLEM. 

To no question connected with the interest of common school 
education in our state have 1 given more protracted and anxious 
thought, during the past three years, than to the question of text- 
books. Knowing, when I entered upon the duties of my office, 
nearly three years ago, that there was much popular discontent with 
the existing lack of economy and system in the supply and use of 
school books, and that this discontent had even found expression in 
the " platform " of the party to which I owed my election, I re- 
solved to make as prompt and thorough investigation of the whole 
subject as circumstances would permit. 

No inconsiderable portion of my time during the first official year 
was devoted to a careful examination of the results of experiments- 
in enforced uniformity of text-books in other states, and to a 
thoughtful consideration of the opinions upon the subject of the 
best edcational authorities in the country. I confess that I brought 
to the examination of the subject something of the vague popu- 
lar prejudgment in favor of state uniformity. I hoped and was 
inclined to believe that a little salutary "despotism," judiciously 
enacted into law by the legislature, might sweep away existing 
abuses, relieving the people of unnecessary, and, in many cases, 
oppressive pecuniary burdens, and securing for the schools a fuller 
attendance of pupils, a lessening of the number of classes, and in 
general a largely increased efficiency and usefulness. 

Very soon after beginning the investigation, however, I found 
that the problem had many peculiar and perplexing conditions, of 
whose existence I had before been in ignorance. Instead of an 
easy question, I soon found it was one of the most difficult and 
vexatious in the whole range of school economy. 

It is impossible to repeat here the full discussion presented in my 
first annual report, but it will suffice to say that before the end of 
the year I was unavoidably led to the following conclusions: 
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(1.) The attempts at enforced uniformity, in the several states 
where such attempts had been made, had proved conspicuous fail- 
ures, generally resulting in more evil than good. 

(2.) The most experienced, competent, and respected educational 
authorities in the country v^ho had expressed views upon the sub- 
|ect, were unanimously opposed to the plan of state uniformity. 
These authorities included such men as Hon. Newton Bateman, of 
Illinois, Secretary Northrop, of Connecticut, Supt. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 

(3.) State uniformity is not essential to secure (a) cheap books, 
{b) the largest aggregate attendance of pupils, and (c) the greatest 
general eflBciency in school work. 

(4 ) Uniformity in a particular school, or in the schools under the 
control of a single board, is in the highest degree essential, and is 
all that in this direction is essential; but this can be as easily se- 
cured by the local board, as any other desirable condition of suc- 
cess can be secured, — e. g., a good teacher, a comfortable and con- 
venient school house, suitable apparatus, proper outbuildings, and 
pleasant grounds. There appeared even less reason why the state 
should interfere in the matter of text-books, than in the matter of 
the other desiderata. 

(5.) Reasonably cheap books can be had by the method of dis- 
trict purchase, direct from the manufacturers, already adopted to a 
greater or less extent, with most satisfactory results, in several other 
states. By this method nearly one-half the original cost of books 
can be saved, uniformity in the particular school — all that is essen- 
tial — is inevitably secured, and the books are in the district ready 
for the pupils whenever needed. 

(6.) Surprisingly cheap books can be secured by the method of 
district purchase, supplemented by the plan of continued district 
ownership and the pu-piW free use of such books, under wise regu- 
lations, strictly enforced. This appeared, after careful investiga- 
tion and reflection, the best plan of all. Scores of cities and vil- 
lages, and hundreds of districts, in other states, attested by their ex- 
perience the many excellencies of this method. 

The conclusions reached, and the solid reasons and facts upon 
which they appeared to be based, were fully set forth in my first 
annual report, twenty-two pages of which were devoted to the con- 
sideration of the text-book question. 
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To facilitate the purchase of books on the best terms by school 
officers, to give the sanction of law to such purchase, and also to 
secure an important advance step towards the general adoption of 
the township system of school government, under which tho schools 
of a township are managed b}- a single board, — a very great im- 
provement, in the judgment of nearly all educational men, over the 
present comparatively inefficient district system — ,1 recommended 
in my first report the passage of a law providing for township uni- 
formity of text-books, and their purchase by school authorities and 
distribution by them to the pupils, as a loan, or at cost price. 

The legislature of 1875 did not see fit to provide for enforced 
township uniformity, although it met the approval of the Assembly, 
and barely failed in the Senate; yet the wisdom of the plan of dis- 
trict purchase met approval in the unanimous passage of the follow- 
ing law, which was merely a modified portion of the original bill 
•embodying my entire recommendation: 

Section 1, of chapter 315, general laws of 1875. 

" The qualified electors of any school district or of any town in 
which the township system of school government has been adopted, 
may, by legal vote, and the board of aldermen or board of trustees 
of any city or incorporated village may, by ordinance or resolution, 
authorize the school board or board of school directors of such dis- 
trict, town or incorporated city or village, to purchase text-books 
to be the property of the district, town, village or city so purchas- 
ing, and to be loaned to pupils or otherwise furnished to them un- 
der such conditions and regulations ad the aforesaid school author- 
ities may prescribe." 

The investigation and reflection of two additional years have but 
confirmed^ to the fullest extent^ my belief in the wisdom of the con- 
clusions and recommendations originally presented. I am still op- 
posed to state uniformity, as being impracticable, unsuccessful in 
other states, not suited to our various needs, not economical, and 
unnecessary. I still favor, with deepened conviction of its superi- 
ority, the plan of purchase by school boards, as being practicable, 
successful wherever fairly tried, fully in accord with our system of 
local government, economical, sure to result at once in the essential 
local uniformity, and in other ways conducive to the welfare of the 
schools. 

I still favor township uniformity, but am inclined to believe that 
the best way to secure it is to inaugurate at once the wise reform 
of the full township system of school government, — so long and 
earnestly desired by educational men. Far more easily and sue- 
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cessfullj than the district, would the township deal with this ques- 
tion of text-books, as it would deal with almost every other ques- 
tion of vital interest to the welfare of the schools. 

Above all do E still unreservedly favor the free text-book system. 
Additional reflection and additional knowledge of the successful 
experience of school boards with this system, in other states, have 
but confirmed my belief that in free books a larger number of sat- 
isfactory results to the schools and the people center, than in any 
other adopted or suggested plan of text-book supply. 

It gives me pleasure t«) report that, while the law above quoted, 
authorizing district purchase of books, has been known to the peo- 
ple of the state but little over one year, 267 districts have been 
reported to this office as purchasing under its authority, and that 
of this number 137 are reported as loaning the books free to the 
pupils. 

That the plan of district purchase, and distribution of books at 
cost, or as a free loan, is giving satisfaction, I subjoin in evidence 
a few statements voluntarily and incidentally made by the local 
superintendents, in their special reports to this office. I will add 
that [ have yet to hear of a single case of dissatisfaction v/ith the 
working of this plan: — 

Supt. Flanagan, of Outagamie county, writes: 

" Many of the districts now purchase text-books and supply them 
to scholars at wholesale rates, thus securing a uniformity of text- 
books, and at half cost to parties." 

Supt. Dean, of Polk county: 

" Since my annual report several districts have purchased a sup- 
ply of text-books." 

Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county: 

" Eight districts now purchase books at wholesale, three of which 
loan, free of charge, and five sell at cost to pupils. Besides saving 
from twenty to forty per cent, on the price, this method tends to 
uniformity and constant supply of books, slates, etc., thereby in- 
creasing the possibilities of the schools. In some schools, the loss 
in consequence of the lack or variety of books therein, does in two 
years (sometimes in one) equal in value the cost of a complete uni- 
form supply." 

Supt. Delaney, Dodge county: 

*' The text-book question, so long a vexed one, seems to be ap- 
proaching a satisfactory solution. 

2 Supt. 
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** The law of 1875, authorizing the purchase of school books by 
the district, is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. So long 
as the teacher and the school house are furnished at public expense,, 
it is difficult to see, upon principle, why the other agency, the text- 
book, should not be provided in the same manner. 

*' A compliance with this law must be followed by at least dis- 
trict uniformity, aud under the township system of school govern- 
ment, its advantages must be more largely felt. Its general adop- 
tion would vastly increase the efficiency of the common schools^ 
especially those operating under the township system of gov- 
ernment." 

Supt. Tracy, of Rock county: 

**Five districts have purchased text-books for their pupils; two 
sell them at cost, one loans them, and two have adopted the free 
text-book system. So far as I can learn, the result has been quite 
satisfactory; especially in those districts where the free system has 
been adopted. T fully believe it is the cheapest and the best means 
of supplying our schools with books. Its advantages are great. 
A uniformity is secured at once, a full supply at the commencement 
of the term, when classes are being formed, and the children of 
indigent parents are provided for, so that they are not compelled to 
remain out of school for want of books to study. In many of our 
country schools there is a great lack of uniformity in text-books. 
As a consequence, many extra classes have to be formed from pu- 

Eils of the same grade, and the time for recitations shortened there- 
y. In some schools the money wasted through a lack of uniformity 
and proper supply, would more than purchase the text-books needed 
for the whole school." 

Supt. Gates, Douglas county: 

** Books and stationery are purchased by the district and fur- 
nished for the use of scholars free of expense to them. This plan 
has been in operation in this school for two years, and is found to 
be highly satisfactory and very economical. With a little attention 
on the part of teachers, scholars are much more careful in the use 
of books belonging to the district than they would be if they owned 
them. Great advantages are gained by thus having all members of 
every class promptly furnished with books as they are needed. The 
benefits of the school are greatly increased in many ways, and es<- 
pecially for poor families, where pupils often suffer much waste of 
time for want of books. Taxes for tnis purpose must be increased, 
but the percentage will be small compared with the advantage 
gained." 

Supt. White, Barron county: 

" The towns of Rice Lake and Prairie Farm have adopted the 
free text-book system. It gives complete satisfaction. I have yet 
to hear the first words of complaint against it from the people c^ 
those towns. It seems to be agreed that school houses, furniture; 
apparatus and teachers should be provided at the public expense;. 
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then why not go a step further and provide text-books, thereby se- 
curing uniformity and a full supply for all who attend the schools? 
The usual objection urged against the system of free text-books, 
is they are not likely to receive the attention and care they would 
if supplied by the parents or guardians of the children who attend 
the schools. But, so far as my observation has gone, I see no force 
in this objection. The books, where free, appear to be as well pre- 
served as where supplied by private individuals. The teachers are' 
instructed to care for the books the same as other school property, 
and if a book is wantonly destroyed it is charged to the perpetra- 
tor." 

The plan of district purchase of books, recommended in this and 
my previous reports, met the approval of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, at its semi-annual meeting in December, 1875. The fol- 
lowing committee report was adopted by that body after full dis- 
cussion: 

" Your committee are of the opinion that the last annual report 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction contains so full, 
convincing and altogether admirable a presentation of the advan- 
tages of the text-book system [of district purchase], as to leave 
little, if anything more, to be said in its favor. They do not deem 
it necessary to here recapitulate those advantages, but content 
themselves with saying that they give the system their hearty and 
unqualified endorsement, and hope to see it everywhere adopted. 

" E. Barton Wood, 
" G. M. BowEN, 
« T. E. Williams, 

" Committee.'*'^ 

The Association, at the same session, unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions expressive of its views on the question of state uniformity. 
This is the last of a series of like expressions, on this subject, run- 
ning back through the records of the Association for years. If any 
one subject of school economy, more than another, has been fully 
considered by committees of the Association, and by that body it- 
self, and definitely and clearly disposed of on grounds of intelligent 
conviction, that subject is " State Uniformity of Text-Books." 
The following are the resolutions referred to, adopted December 
30, 1875: 

" Whereas, The project of state uniformity of text-books in the 
public schools of the state is being vigorously pressed in certain 
quarters, and is likely to come before the legislature for its consid- 
eration, at the coming session, be it therefore 

^^Jiesolvedj That wnile we fully realize the evils of diversity and 
the advantages of uniformity of text-books, we nevertheless are 
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fully convinced, both from its failure in other states, and from the 
nature of the case, that the plan of state uniformity will practically 
result in mischief to the educational work of the state. 

^^ Hesolved^ That in our opinion the town is the proper unit for 
uniformity, and that we would reiterate our expression of one year 
ago in favor of compulsory town uniformity." 

I have said above that absolute uniformity in the school or schools 
under the control of a single board is in the highest degree import- 
ant, but that this can be as easily secured by the local board, as 
any other necessary condition of a successful school. It is not only 
within the power of the district boards, but it is their duty, under 
the following existing law, to decide what text-books shall be used 
in the various branches of study, and to see that the text-books 
selected by them are continued in use, not merely during the three 
years prescribed in the law, but twice or thrice three yearSy unless 
there are good and well considered reasons for making a change: 

Section 53, chapter 155, general laws of 1863, amended by chap- 
ter 156, general laws of 1868: 

"Section 53. The board in each school district shall have 
power, under the advice of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to determine what school and text-books shall be used in the 
several branches taught in the schools of such district. They shall 
muke out a list of books to be used in each branch of study pur- 
sued in such school, and shall file a copy of such list with the dis- 
trict clerk, and put up one copy in the school house of such district; 
and when said list of books is adopted, it shall not be changed for 
the term of three years; and any member of a district board in any 
school district in this state, or any member of the board of educa- 
tion of any city or incorporated village of this state, in which a list 
of text-books has been adbpted according to the provisions of this 
section, who shall, within three years from the date of such adop- 
tion, order a change of text-books in such district, shall forfeit a 
sum of fifty dollars." 

Under this law, and the one relating to district purchase, already 
quoted, I repeat that district boards are as competent to solve the 
text-book problem as any other problem connected with school 
management. They can, if they choose, and if the people desire 
them so to do, secure for their schools the benefits of both cheap 
and uniform text-books. 

By purchasing directly from the branch publishing houses in 
Chicago or Milwaukee, all ordinary text-books can be obtained at 
the lowest wholesale rates, or at a discount of at least 40 per cent. 
from retail prices. 
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Considering the fact that American school books are the best in 
the world — as was proved by the competitive display at Vienna and 
Philadelphia, — books at the above rates are not unreasonable in 
price. It is the retail prices that are unreasonable and the cause 
of just complaint. Let school boards do their duty in " determin- 
ing what school and text-books shall be used;" let them obtain 
authority under the law of 1875, to purchase directly from the pub- 
lishers, thus saving the profit of the jobber and the retail dealer; 
and let them permit no changes within five years, after a careful 
selection has been made, thus saving the publishers the enormous 
expense of keeping agents constantly in the field to watch every 
district^ lest the books introduced this year shall be thrown out 
next year (an expense aggregating over one million dollars annu^ 
ally^ to the various publishing houses), — let district boards do their 
plain duty in these respects, and they will speedily find themselves 
able to obtain better rates than even those above mentioned. 

Such is the plain, common-sense solution of the text-book prob- 
lem,— a solution that will bear the test of " proof." 

The delay in printing this report, enables me to add here some 
late and valuable testimony as to the working of the free text-book 
system at the East, to which I respectfully call attention. 

In January I sent a circular to the^ various eastern cities and 
towns in which the free plan has had full trial, requesting answers 
to certain questions. I select the following from the responses re- 
ceived: 

J^rom Paterson, N. J.: 

" Question 1. To what extent are text-books furnished free to 
the pupils in your schools? Ans. All are furnished with the books 
required. 

" Q. 2. How long have they been so furnished? Ans. I can- 
not tell, but I think it has been so since the schools were organized. 

"Q. 3. What are the results in respect to economy? Ans. It 
is a great saving. 

*' Q. 4. What are the results in respect to school efficiency, at- 
tendance, etc.? Ans. Excellent. 

" Q. 6. Are the books as well cared for by the pupils as if owned 
by them? Ans. They are. 

" Q. 6. Does the plan give general satisfaction to those con- 
cerned? Ans. It does. 

" Q. 7. What are your regulations governing the distribution of 
books? Ans. Each pupil must replace any books lost, damaged 
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or destroyed. I send you my last annual report, in which you will 
find question seven fully answered. Very respectfully, 

" Wm. J. Rogers, 
" Superintendenty 

The above shows all the questions of the circular. 

From Fall River, Mass.: 

" Answer to question 1. All the text-books and stationery used 
in the school are furnished free. 

" Answer to question 2. They have been so furnished nearly 
four years. 

*• Answer to question 3. The cost is not one-half, under this 
arrangement, what it would be if each pupil furnished his own. 

" Answer to question 4. The books are now ready on the first 
day of each term, and the attendance is very much improved. 

*' Answer to question 5. The books are very much better cared 
for. This may seem strange to you, yet it is a fact. 

" Answer to question 6. It gives general satisfaction. I have 
yet to hear the first complaint against the plan. 

" Answer to question 7. See enclosed label (given below). 
" Yours very truly, W. Cornell, Jr., 

" Superintendent of Schools* 



Seal 

of the City 

here. 



PUBIiIO 
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THIS book belongs TO THE 

CITY OF FALL RIVER, 



It is lent to the Teacher of 
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(Room No ,, (Book No 



^^Bookfl mnst be accounted for to the Superintendent by 
the teachers at the close of each term. 

Teachers may mIIow pupils to carry their books home for 
study, but in case of lotfs or material injury the book mnst be re- 
placed at once by the pupil. 

To mark upon or otherwise deface any book furnished by the 
city must be regarded as a perious offense. 

Teachers shall be held responsible for the proper account and 
care of books. 
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From Newark, N. J.: 

The following valuable information comes from this city: 

"Newark, N. J., February 3, 1877. 

^^ Dear Sir: — 1st question. — Ans. I send you a list of books, 
stationery, etc., furnished entirely free. (The list embraces every- 
thing used in all grades, from primary to high school, inclusive.) 

*'2d question. — Ans. Twenty-five years. 

'* 3d question. — Ans. As it regards economy, the accounts show 
that for the last ten years the books and stationery have cost an 
average of less than 75 cents a year to each pupil, including pri* 
mary, grammar, and high schools. 

"4th question. — Ans. Under this system there is no excuse for 
a pupil's absence on account of the necessary books or implements 
for work; consequently we believe the attendance is more regular, 
and pupils will necessarily progress more rapidly than they other- 
wise would, thus adding greatly, we believe, to the efficiency of the 
schools. 

" 5th question. — Ans. I believe they use their books in school 
as well as if they were their own. Primary pupils are not permitted 
to take their books home, and others only one book for studying a 
lesson. Pupils are required to cover each book with strong cloth. 
The books given to a class are examined every two weeks by the 
teacher. If any book is lost or willfully marred or defaced, the pupil 
is required to pay for such damages, on penalty of dismission. 

*'7th question. — Ans. Proposals are solicited from several par- 
ties for furnishing books as they may be needed, according to 
schedule furnished. The one who receives the contract prepares 
himself with the necessary supply. 

*' When a principal needs books for his school he makes an order 
on the secretary, keeping a duplicate himself. The secretary ap* 
proves or refuses as he thinks wise, and keeps a duplicate in a book 
purchased for the purpose, — then the order is sent to the contractor 
who supplies the order to the schools. A class receives a set of 
books, which they use until they are promoted to a higher grade. 

" These books are left behind for the class below, and so every- 
thing in that grade in the way of books, stationery, etc., remains un- 
til worn out. 

" I believe the method adopted of futnishing books, etc., is a 
saving of 50 per cent, to the patrons of the schools over that of each. 
pupil furnishing his own. 

** Please find below the average number of pupils enrolled, and 
the entire cost of books and stationery for the years 1873-4-5-6: 

Tears, No. Pupils. Cost. 

1873 - - - 10,302 - - - 17,607 10 

1874 - - - 10,867 - - - 7,649 05 

1875 - - - 11,518 - - - - 8,183 07 

1876 - - - 12,198 - . . 8,223 10 



Total - - - 44,885 - - - $31,662 32 
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This aggregate cost includes books, etc., for the evening schools,, 
the cost of which is about $300 a year, and the evening school 
pupils are not included in the number given you. So that the cost 
for the day school pupils will be a trifle less than the sum I named — 
about 70 cents. Respectfully yours, 

" Geo. B. Sears, 
" City SupH Public Schoohr 

From City op New Yobk: 

Hon. Henry Kiddle, City Superintendent, writes as follows: 

" Office Board op Education, 

New York, Feb. 8, 1877. 
^^ Dear Sir: — Yours, with interrogations in regard to text-books^ 
received, to which I take pleasure in responding: 
" (1.) Text-books are entirely free in New York. 



** (2.) Upward of 40 years. 
" (3.J " 



I cannot answer this question. Of course, the supplying^ 
ot books adds a large amount to the expenses of the system. 
Whether, on the whole, the books would cost more or less if sup- 
plied by parents, I am unable to say. There is, however, great 
economy of time to our principals in the system of free books. 

" (4.) I have no statistics bearing on this point. There can be my 
doubt, however, that the schools are more efficient and the attend- 
ance of pupils larger, by the operation of the system of free books. 
*' (5.) We enforce the greatest possible care of text-books by the 
pupils. 

**(6.) No dissatisfaction has ever been expressed with the school 
law on this account. 

*' (7.) I send a copy of the manual of the board, from which you 
will be able to obtain a full answer to this interrogatory. I shall 
mail also some blanks, etc., referring to the matter. 

" With much esteem, yours truly, 

*' Henry Kiddle, 
" City Superintendent.'^'* 

From Lewiston, Me.: 

The following letter is from Thomas Tash, Esq., whose admirable 
communication published m my first annual report was one of th0 
strongest arguments for free books there presented: 

"Office Superintendent Public Schools, 

Lewiston, Me., Feb. 3, 1877. 
" Dear Sir: — ^Yoursof the 26th inst. is at hand. I send you twa 
copies of city school reports, in which the answers to your ques- 
tions are satisfactorily given. As time brings us experience, the 
* free text-book ' plan commends itself stili more favorably. Should 
you have in your office our State Superintendent's report, 1873, on 
page 70, etc., you will find our experience stated, since fully veri- 
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Bed. I will also here answer your questions in order but briefly, 
boping it may be of some service to you: 

** 1. We furnish text-books and every other needed school appli- 
ance to all our schools of every grade. 

" 2. We have furnished in this way about live years. 

^* 3. School books, stationery and other applilEinces do not cost 
the city much, if any, over half the cost to citizens; and if we con- 
sider the time books are used^ not nearly in that proportion. 

" 4. Free text-books add greatly to the convenience and efficiency 
of our schools, and much to school time. Teachers fully concur in 
this. 

"5. Books are much better cared for than when owned by pupils, 
and are entirely free from pencilings and obscene drawings, etc. 

"6. All express themselves satisfied with the plan; none would 
care to oppose, I fancy. The people are for it, so politicians can- 
not be against it. 

" 7. Books are furnished to the schools, for the use of the schol- 
ars, under the direction and care of the teachers, who are held re- 
sponsible for their use, and to see there is no abuse. Children 
carry them home freely, but all are kept in the school rooms in 
vacations. Each book is stamped with city or office stamp and 
properly labelled. Reader, speller, arithmetic, etc.. No. 1, is placed 
in desk No. 1; 2 in 2, and so on; so each child is responsible for 
that number. If they change desks, child No. 1 may be charged 
books No. 1, etc., so books can be easily looked up in case of 
question. 

" All books, so far, have been purchased by the superintendent 
of schools, directly of publishers, at 40 per cent, off retail prices. 
When we exchange books we get one-half and 10 per cent., or 55 
per cent, off retail prices. Books have been distributed to teach- 
ers from superintendent's office, on their order. This adds to the 
work of the office. We now propose to allow one of our merchants 
5 per cent, on cost, the cost being same as above, and we order of 
him, or sanction teachers' orders; then the city will deal with but 
one person, and this office will be relieved of all the work of receiv- 
ing and delivering material. This, I think, will suit us much bet- 
ter, and the expense be, on the whole, no more. 

" Hoping that as a state Wisconsin may lead off in requiring all 
needed school material furnished free to her schools, 

" I am, respectfully, Thomas Tash." 

The city superintendent of Trenton, N. J., writes that books are 
famished in that city only to the indigent, but says: 

**I believe the free plan to be the proper one, more economical 
and ::.ore efficient. I am endeavoring to have our board adopt it, 
and expect ultimately to succeed." 

The city superintendent of Troy, N. Y., also says that in that 
city books are loaned only to those who lack them, through poverty 
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or willful negligence of parents or guardians, but adds, in answer to 
question 3: 

^^ I can give no reliable information on this point, but I believe 
that it would be true economy to furnish, at the public charge, all 
books for pupils in primary and intermediate departments." 

He also adds, in response to question 4, that free books to those 
who need them are " decidedly favorable to the efficiency/ of the 
schools, adding to the attendance the names of nearly iXi who re- 
ceive the books," and that the books are generally well used. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the well known superintendent of the schools 
of St. Louis, writes that books are furnished free to indigent pupils 
in that city, to the number of 5,200, or 13 per cent, of all enrolled, 
that they have been so furnished for twenty years, at a cost to the 
board of about $1 per pupil per annum. He reports that the free 
plan " greatly aids " school efficiency, attendance, etc., and says, in 
answer to the question whether the books are as well cared for by 
pupils as if owned by them, " Yes, better." 

But citations need not be further extended. Those here given, 
to say nothing of those presented in the two previous reports, show 
conclusively that free text-books are no longer in the domain of 
experiment. From New York, with its forty years' trial, as from 
Lewiston, with one of five years, comes the same certificate of ap- 
proval. My last report contained evidence of eight years' success- 
ful experience in Illinois, and showed that Kansas had approved the 
plan by adopting it in hundreds of her districts, and that even Cal- 
ifornia responded to Maine in commending this solution of the 
vexed questio::. 

I reprint, with slight alteration, the final paragraph of the chap- 
ter on this subject in my last report: 

" Free text-books are already to be found in many districts and 
towns of this state, and are giving great satisfaction. They will 
yet prevail. The saving of nearly one-half the original cost," the 
removal of the last exception to the absolute freedom of the schools, 
the economical use of books by successive classes, the less frequent 
changes when school boards have the responsibility of purchasing 
and caring for public property, instead of merely dictating what 
others shall purchase and care for, the absolute uniformity secured 
to the extent that is really essential, in districts and townships, and 
the full and prompt equipment of the schools with books at the be- 
ginning of the term, — these (and other) great and manifest advan- 
tages will yet make free text-books everywhere the adjunct of free 
schools. In this belief we were supported by the formal approval 
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of the state convention of local superintendents last "winter, we are 
supported by the most intelligent teachers of the state, bj several 
of the ablest and most experienced superintendents of public in- 
struction in the eastern states, by educational writers there, includ- 
ing the editor of the educational department of the Atlantic 
Monthly y by successful trial there, and, most of all, by the plain 
teachings of political economy." 



FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The Free High School law has met with continued favor. At 
the date of this report, official returns were on file from twenty 
schools which had been organized or reorganized, and working un- 
der its provisions, and the question of establishing such schools in 
many other places had excited much local interest, and in several 
instances resulted in the successful accomplishment of the prelim- 
inary steps of organization. 

It will be seen, in the table of statistics (No. XXIV), elsewhere 
printed, that to the twenty schools reporting, the sum of $7,466.50 
was paid, or an averas^e of $373.32 per school. This average 
amount could be paid to sixty-seven schools before the limit of the 
appropriation, $25,000, would be reached, and it is believed the 
stimulating eflFect of this aid would not be materially lessened if the 
maximum amount were divided pro rata among even twice that 
number of schools, as eventually may become necessary. 

The beneficial results of the laws are already to be seen in sys- 
tematic and comparatively uniform courses of study in the various 
schools organized, in a higher average grade of teachers, in in- 
creased attendance of non-resident pupils, in the greater number 
preparing for the University, and, in several localities, in new or 
enlarged buildings, expressly erected for the purposes of more ad- 
vanced instruction. 

Although the High School Law was primarily designed to bring 
to rural neighborhoods the two-fold advantages of (1) a higher in- 
struction than the common district schools afford, and (2) a better 
class of teaches for these schools, it was, nevertheless, anticipated 
from the first that the immediate results of the law would be chief- 
ly the improvement of existing graded schools in the larger villages 
and in cities. In rural communities the wheels of progress move 
slowly. But it was believed that the ultimate result of the law 
would be a material improvement also in the character and scope 
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of secondary instruction in many small villages and populous rural 
townships. 

Experience may be said to have already confirmed both anticipa- 
tions. While a majority of the schools organized the first year 
were in villages of some size, and in a few of the smaller cities, the 
tendency at the beginning of the second year appeared to be more 
in the direction of the smaller villages, in a number of which 
schools have been organized under the law, with good prospects of 
success, but from which no reports are yet due. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the inauguration of the town- 
ship system of school government, in the place of the present sys- 
tem of independent districts, would greatly facilitate the organiza- 
tion in rural neighborhoods of the class of schools under consider- 
ation. The district system rests like an incubus upon progress 
towards a better gradation and division of school work, as towards 
the satisfactory solution of several other important questions in 
common school management. 

But, even under present circumstances, it is unquestionable that 
the High School Law is proving, and will prove, a great benefit to 
our whole educational system, from the district school to the uni- 
versity. To encourage and direct secondary, as well as primary 
and superior education, is clearly an act of wisdom on the part of 
the state. 

For the various statistical items of attendance, number of pupils 
in the various brances, amount of money expended for instruction, 
etc., attention is invited to the table above mentioned, to be found 
on a subsequent page. 

A few incidental references to the establishment and working of 
these High Schools in difi^erent counties, taken from the special re- 
ports of the local superintendents, are not without value and inter- 
est, and hence are here subjoined. Some relate to those which 
have been officially reported to this office, and others to those es- 
tablished only at the beginning of the current school year. 

From Superintendent Ames, Dane county: 

" Owing to the popularity of the Free High School in Stough- 
ton, the district have decided to enlarge their house the coming 
years." 

From Superintendent Dean, Polk county: 

*' But one free high school has been organized — that at Osceola 
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• 

Mills — which, under the managemeat of H. B. Dike, Esq., ha^ 
been doing a good work." 

From Superintendent Rounds, Pepin county: 

" The free high school in the village of Pepin is in successful 
working order. The teacher is an earnest, energetic worker, and 
his students are enthusiastic in the pursuit of their studies." 

From Superintendent Watkins, Iowa county: 

"The villages of Highland and Avoca have been organized into 
high school districts under the law of 1875, during the year. In 
the former place a very creditable new school building is nearly 
finished, and a large addition to the old school house in Avoca, 
built this fall, will make first rate accommodations for the high 
school there." 

From Superintendent Leete, La Crosse county: 

** The high school organized last year in West Salem has pros- 
pered, fulfilling the expectations of its patrons. A large number 
of applicants applied for admission, but tniity-two only were able 
to pass the required examination. This fact has given tone and 
character to the school, and has also benefited the district schools 
in the immediate vicinity, as there are many in these schools who 
are looking forward to the high school." 

From Superintendent Wyman, Vernon county: 

" Reference was made a year ago to the need of better facilities 
for obtaining instruction in the higher branches. This deficiency 
has been well supplied by the establishment of two free high 
schools, one at Hillsborough, at present under the management of 
Mr. Setzcpfand, and the other at Viroqua, under the supervision of 
Rev. Wm. Houghton. Although just organized, they give prom- 
ise of proving a valuable addition to the educational facilities of 
the county." 

From Superintendent Jane, La Fayette county: 

" Two districts in the county, one containing within its limits 
the village of Darlington, the other the village of of Shullsburg, 
have organized under the Free High School Law. Excellent teach- 
ers at a liberal salary have been secured to manage these schools 
for the ensuing year. * * Both these gentlemen are possessed 
of that intellectual zeal for knowledge which enables them to in- 
spire their pupils with a love for books and study. The schools 
are flourishing finely under their management, and both villages 
are delighted with the condition and progress of the work." 

From Superintendent Delaney, Dodge county: 

*' At Mayville, a high school department has been established 
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under the law of 1875, and the three-years* course, recommended 
by the department at Madison, has been adopted. The German 
language is systematically taught, under the management of a com- 
petent German teacher. Indications are abundant, that each of 
these schools is destined, at no distant day, to take rank among 
the foremost high schools of the state." 

From Superintendent Morrison, Portage county: 

"As yet, there have been no cases where towns or districts have 
taken advantage of the Free High School Law, but I have assur- 
ances that in at least two towns in the county there will be propo- 
sitions laid before the people for this purpose at our coming spring 
election. Much interest is taken in regaird to this law, and as peo- 
ple are beginning to see the great advantage coming from such 
schools, I think it will not be a difficult matter to carry the propo- 
sition to success." 

The following are from the special reports of city superintend- 
ents: 

From Superintendent Conkey, Appleton: 

*' Unwilling to leave any want unsupplied, this district, at its last 
annual meeting, very wisely resolved to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of school law, and establish forthwith a high school, for the 
benefit of its children. This new enterprise was promptly under- 
taken by the district board, and to-day we are enjoying the bless- 
ings of a high school in successful operation. The best assurance 
of the public favor in which it is held is evinced by the liberal pat- 
ronage it is receiving both from home and abroad. The course of 
study adopted, with the exception of Greek, is the one recommend- 
ed by the State Superintendent, for towns of 6,000 inhabitants, and 
this course seems admirably adapted to our wants." 

From Superintendent Priestly, Mineral Point: 

"Under a provision of a state law, which passed our state legis- 
lature, and consequent upon a city election held upon this subject, 
the * Free High School of the city of Mineral Point ' was organ- 
ized, in one of the five departments of the first ward school build- 
ing. This school has succeeded fully up to the expectations of the 
board of education, and so far as my attention and investigation 
have shown me, fully up to the expectations of the community at 
large. In proof of the interest taken in this department, I may 
add that a large per cent, of the pupils in attendance intend to- 
complete the course and graduate. The high school is especially 
advantageous to many who, had it not been created, would have 
been compelled to send their children away from home, at consider- 
able expense, and at an age not desirable. 
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A STATE SCHOOL TAX. 

Attention was called in my previous reports to the fact that the 
public schools of the state are too largely dependant for their sup- 
port upon local and very unequal taxation. With a strengthening 
conviction of the wisdom of the former recommendations that a 
state tax should supplement, to a certain extent, the scanty income 
of the school fund, I respectfully renew the plea for that broader 
and firmer basis of our school system which twenty- six other states 
have adopted for theirs. 

For a fuller discussion of this subject than I am able to present 
here, I refer to the last two reports, and especially to that of 1874. 
I repeat, however, the facts (1) that the income of the School Fund 
is less than one-twelfth of the annual cost of the schools; (2) that 
taxation for the ordinary support of schools is enormously unequal, 
varying from 1 35-100 mills per dollar of the assessed value, in 
Milwaukee, to ten per cent, of that value in some of the newer por- 
tions of the state; (3) that, in consequence, many schools in country 
districts are necessarily short in duration and poor in character; 
and (4) that the state has very scanty means of easily and cheaply, 
enforcing such requirements as the good of the school system may 
demand. 

While I would not ask, in behalf of the public school system up- 
on which we profess to base our prosperity and even perpetuity as 
a state, a reasonable addition, from a general tax, to the sum now 
distributed, without the free consent of the cities of the state, I 
nevertheless am fully persuaded that the intelligence and public 
spirit of our cities would fully accord, for the common welfare, all 
that the educators of the state have asked in this direction, if only 
the subject could receive the full and candid consideration of those 
who possess that intelligence and public spirit. 

But the heavy and unequal burdens are borne in silence. The 
unthrift of ignorance is scattered and hidden in ten thousand lonely 
places. The cities gaze with complacent pride upon their own 
school palaces, and see not, think not of, the poor hovels in a thou- 
sand districts, where incompetence tries to teach with the same suc- 
cess that poverty attempts to support. And all the time there is 
suicidal ignorance of the fact that the intelligence and thrift of the 
country are the very bone and marrow of the city's prosperity. 
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I repeat the quotation, made two years ago, from the argument of 
Hon. Thomas W. Bioknell, Commissioner of Public Schools of 
Rhode Island: 

^^It is very evident that when a part of the state suffers a 
lack of educational privileges, or is ooliged to assume an undue 
share of taxation, that the whole state must, in the end, and in 
the whole, be the loser thereby. And it is the purpose of the 
wise legislator, and the argument of true political economy, to dis- 
tribute the benefits and to divide the obligations of society as 
equally as possible, so that every member may receive his due pro- 
portion of each." 

And I repeat also the words of the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, from his plea for an educational state tax in 
bis commonwealth: 

" While in the larger cities and towns the burden imposed by the 
proposed measure will be hardly appreciable, the relief to the 
smaller ones will be most grateful and timely; confidence and hope 
will take the place of discouragement and discontent; greater efforts 
will follow; a more thoroughly instructed and altogether higher 
grade of teachers will be employed, and for longer terms of time; 
a better class of school houses, with fitting apparatus and furniture, 
will take the place of the rude, unsightly and uncomfortable struc- 
tures, which, in too large numbers, still linger among us." 

It would be difficult to find any state in the Union in which there 
is a greater inequality of school advantages, than in Wisconsin. 
She has the extremes of fertility and infertility, the extremes of 
wealth and poverty. On the rich prairies and openings of her south- 
ern portion have grown up in a marvelously short period of time 
the wealth, populousness and culture of an eastern state. The for- 
est-covered counties of her northern half will admit only slow de- 
velopment of their great but reluctant resources. What decades 
wrought in the south will require generations to accomplish in the 
north. 

Is it not the true policy of the state to extend to her poorer and 
unpeopled sections such reasonable aid as will secure for them, to 
the utmost practicable extent, rapid settlement and development 
by intelligent citizens? Has the state already done for those sec- 
tions all it should when she offers not one penny of her own accu- 
mulated means to extend there the blessings of her school system — a 
state system called the very basis of her prosperity and permanence? 
Does she do all she should when she doles out the beggarly sum of 
only 41 cents per child, from the income of a fund granted by the 
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general government for educational purposes, and a fund deliber- 
ately made small by hasty and %m,provident sales which secured 
the rapid development of one-half at ultimate expense to the other? 
Is it good state policy to oblige a poor man in a northern county to 
pay a regular annual school tax of sixty dollars^ on a quarter sec- 
tion of land valued at $900, when on the same valuation in one of 
our cities he v^rould pay just one dollar and ^ty- eight and a half 
cents? In the former case also (an actual, and not altogether an ex 
ceptional case,) the money goes to support a comparatively poor 
school^ only Jive m^onths in the year. In the same case, also, the 
munificent sum of ten dollars goes from the income of the school 
fund to relieve the burden of local taxation. 

These questions have been answered repeatedly and emphatically 
by the educators of the state. They have been satisfactorily an- 
swered by the legislatures of twenty-six other states. The justice 
and wisdom of basing the state school system to some extent upon 
a common, uniform state school tax, are generally, indeed, almost 
universally, recognized. Such a tax has the sanction of reason, and 
the sanction of experience in most other states. 

Aside from other considerations, the state school tax, as already 
intimated, is extremely important as giving to the st^te the means 
of easily and cheaply enforcing such requirements as the good of 
the school system may demand. A constitutional provision requires 
the distribution of the income of the school fund on the basis of 
resident school children. But one result. is secured by the control 
of this income, — viz.: school for a certain limited number of months. 
Attendance cannot be secured. A school "maintained" for five 
months, with the irregular attendance of a single scholar out of 
fifty, is entitled to the same fragment of the income, as a school 
maintained ten months, with the regular attendance of every one 
of the fifty. Uniformity of text-books cannot be made a condition 
of distribution. Suitable school buildings and conveniences cannot 
be made a condition of distribution. 

The income of a tax, on the other hand, could be distrib- 
uted on such conditions as the legislature might see fit to impose. 
It might be made a powerful means of increasing attendance, and 
of securing many of the other conditions upon which the welfare of 
the whole school system largely depends. In this respect no other 
means could be compared with it. Legal pains and penalties for 
3 SuPT. 
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the non-performance of duty are abhorrent to the instincts of our 
people. The non-success in other states of compulsory attendance 
laws is one of the many proofs of this. Fines will not put children 
into school, will not secure uniform books, nor healthful school 
houses, nor the proper conveniences. But let the state say to the 
local districts, — " Do these important things, if you wish to share 
to the fullest extent in the distributioD of my bounty," — and be- 
hold the alacrity, the emulation! 

The principle of " payment according to results," is a business 
principle, which ought to be more fully incorporated into our own 
school system, even as it is in the school systems of some of the 
most advanced countries of the old world. 

To indicate the attitude of the Wisconsin Teachers* Association, 
towards the important subject under consideration, I append the 
following committee report, read by the chairman, James MacAlis- 
ter, Esq., at the meeting of the Association, December 30, 1875, 
and after discussion by Messrs. James MacAlister, A. F. North, A^ 
O. Wright, W. H. Chandler, W. A. Walker, O, R. Smith and A, S. 
Johnson, adopted as representing the views of that body: 

'' The whole state being interested in the education of all its chil- 
dren, and as a failure to secure that end in any portion of the state 
is detrimental to the well-being of the commonwealth, it therefore 
becomes the duty of the state, not only to exercise a general super- 
vision over the educational interests of the state, but to give ma- 
terial aid to such portions as by reason of their newness, sparseness 
of population, or other causes, are unable to maintain schools of 
such a character as are fitted to prepare our young people for the 
duties of citizenship. 

*'*' As to the means of accomplishing these results, your committee 
are of the opinion that a general tax imposed upon the whole state 
would in every way prove satisfactory. Such a plan would be in 
perfect harmony with the principles on which the whole system of 
state education rests. Wisconsin is among the two or three states 
that have taken no steps in this direction. 

*^ The whole cost of schools averages about four and one-half 
mills on the valuation of the property subject to taxation. The 
state school fund amounts to about one-twelfth of the aggregate 
amount of this cost. This is altogether too small to be of any real 
benefit to districts anxious to organize and maintain good schools, 
but restricted in various ways from securing the necessary funds 
under the present system. Four committee have come to the con- 
clusion that if a general tax upon the valuation of taxable proper- 
ty, sufficient to raise the income from the state to two mills on the 
dollar, were made law, the general average of public education 
would be very considerably raised, and great gain would be expe- 
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rienced to the intelligence and character of the people of our 
state. 

** Your committee would therefore recommend the passage of a 
law providing for a tax of two mills on the dollar, based upon the 
valuation of property, and distributed to the various districts pro 
rata according to the attendance of pupils in the schools.'^ 

The last annual report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education gives twenty-six states as having an income from a state 
school tax. Among these are the following : 

• 

California, with an income of $1 ,081, 531 

Connecticut,. ..do do ; 202, 119 

Illinois, do do 1,000,000 

Indiana, do do 1 ,577 ,533 

Kansas, do. do 121,546 

Kentucky, do do 870, 150 

Maine, do do 274,570 

Michigan, do do 508. 183 

Nebraska, do do 164, 389 

New Jersey, . . .do do * 1, 298,579 

New York, do do 2,711,635 

Ohio, do do 1,560,398 

Oregon, do do 30,273 

Pennsylvania, annual appropriation of 1 ,000, 000 

Rhode Island. . .do do do. 90, 000 

Besides her state tax, New Jersey makes an annual appropriation 
of $100,000 for the same purpose. 

The following table has a significant bearing on the question. 
It shows that the schools of our state cost much less than those of 
some others. If they are equally as good, Wisconsin ought to be 
the educational Mecca for the entire country. If they are not as 
good, some increased cost to make them so ought to find few oppo- 
nents. 



STATES. 


Yearly ezpendi* 

tare per capita of 

school popHlation. 


STATES. 


Yearly expendi- 
ture per caoita of 
pupils enroilea in 
achoolt. 


Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island 

Ohio 


$22 00 

11 80 
9 37 
7 76 
7 71 
7 04 
6 75 
6 67 
5 74 
3 64 


Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut ........ 

Michisraa 


$20 00 
12 96 
12 92 
11 97 


Illinois 


Illinois 


10 77 


Vermont 


Ohio 


10 57 


Iowa •••• 


Iowa 


9 88 


Michieran 


Minnesota. ..•••.... 


9 29 


Minnesota 


Vermont 

W isconsin 


8 89 


Wisconsin 


6 05 
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With the exception of Kansas, which pay 12 cents less for each 
pupil enrolled, Wisconsin ranks next to the Southern States in 
the comparative cost of her school system. Has she alone found 
out the cheap and excellent way? Is this greatly to her credit, or 
greatly to her discredit? Or is the report of the Commissioner of 
Education unreliable? If our schools are as good as those of Mich- 
igan, at about one- half the cost, Michigan ought to know it. If 
they are only half as good, Wisconsin ought to know it. 

To the inadequacy of the school fund as a substantial basis for our 
state educational system; to the fact that this fund has practically 
reached its maximum amount, and that the per capita sum distrib- 
uted must hereafter grow less as our population increases^ and to 
the wisdom of supplementing the scanty income of this fund by a 
general state tax of at least one mill per dollar, whose proceeds 
shall be distributed on some basis of results, in attendance, etc., I 
therefore again invite general and earnest attention. 

EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

The catalogue of the Wisconsin Educational Exhibit, at the Cen- 
tennial, will be found at the end of the volume. Although this ex- 
hibit was from necessity hastily prepared, and did not so fully re- 
present the public schools of the state as was desirable, yet it elicited 
favorable opinions from those who examined it, and received honor- 
able awards from the official judges. 

The state depart;,ment, the university, the normal schools, the 
cities of Milwaukee, Sparta, Watertown, and a few other places 
were well, and in some instances admirably presented. In the 
printed records of the origin and growth of our public school sys- 
tem, and of the private colleges of the state, comprised in four sep- 
arate volumes, one of which is given entire in this report, Wiscon- 
sin was perhaps in advance of any other state. 

The Educational Map, showing the location and grade of every 
school in the state, with views of the university and normal school 
buildings, and giving a great body of statistics of the growth and 
present condition of the school system, was acknowledged to be 
the finest of the kind on exhibition. It is also unquestionable that 
our chief city was more fully, systematically, and satisfactory rep- 
resented by pupils' work than any other city in the Union. Also 
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the normal school and institute features of our system, especially, 
attracted much attention. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler, who was for some weeks in charge of the 
educational exhibit, said in one of his letters to the Journal of 
JEducation: 

'* The features of the Wisconsin exhibit which have interested for- 
eigners and others, aside from those which we have in common 
with other states, are: 1. The histories of our different grades of 
schools. 2. The normal school and institute features of our system. 
3. The clear and well defined outlines of gradation, as developed 
by the Milwaukee exhibit, and the excellent character of the work 
from the different grades, from various schools. After a careful ex- 
amination of all, I have no hesitation in saying, that in all these 
particulars, but that of character of work, we are entitled to prece- 
dence. Testimony to this effect has also been volunteered to me 
from various sections of our own and other countries. I say this 
here for the benefit of those who may have thought that because 
our display was not equal in quantity to some others, it therefore 
suffered by comparison." 

Of commendatory notices, from what may be considered more 
disinterested sources, the following, from an intelligent writer in 
the Indiana School Journal^ is an example: 

"[Milwaukee sends] the largest amount of work shown from 
any city in the country. And this presentation is not one of mere 
quantity. The excellence of the work is marked in almost every 
particular. In execution, it views with Cincinnati. The penman- 
ship is excellent. In drawing, the Walter Smith system being in 
use, we are not sure but the grammar schools of Milwaukee excel 
those of Boston, not in variety, perhaps, but in excellence of work. 
Every pupil who can write, and every school is represented in every 
subject taught. Snpt. MacAlister, his teachers and pupils, have 
earned a medal for well directed industry. We notice particularly 
a volume from the Milwaukee Normal School as of special interest, 
contributing essays indicating the methods followed in the school. 

''The State University and the four Normal Schools present 
volumes of work. The students of the former make a showing 
that to our mind is equal, if not superior, to the manuscript work 
of that of any other institution of like rank. 

"We found here a remarkable volume of drawings by A. S. 
Kumlein, student of the University, consisting of complete repre- 
sentations of natural history objects — the most perfect specimens 
of work of their kind in the educational department. 

" We examined the volumes of work from the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School somewhat carefully, and found them meritorious in the 
best sense." — W. E, Crosby^ in Indiana School Journal. 

In conformity with the report and recommendation of the judges, 
the United States Centennial Commission has decreed three awards 
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to as many divisions or sections of the exhibit: one to the city of 
Milwaukee, one to the State University, and one to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In recommending an award to 
the latter, the language of the judges is: ^^ The exhibit, though 
not large, is in several respects especially meritorious.'' 

FACSTS CONCERNING FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS AND POLICIES. 

The lessons to be learned from the foreign educational systems 
represented at the Exposition ought to demand some attention 
here. What did Europe show us in this respect that is worthy of 
record, of consideration, and possibly of imitation? 

I cantiot better answer this question than in the words of one 
who, of all American educators, had the best opportunity for ex- 
amining and comparing the exhibits of foreign countries, and the 
best opportunity for conferring with foreign educational experts — 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the distinguished Pennsylvania Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. From the able report of Mr. Wick- 
ersham, I make the following extracts, to which I would call 
special and thoughtful attention: 

THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. 

In the United States, the general government exercises no power concern- 
ing education, and the systems of education in the several states are so organ- 
ized as to place the management of school affairs almost wholly in the hands 
of local school boards, elected by the people in each township or town. 
Nowhere else in the world is such a trust so disposed of; and it is a standing 
wonder to foreigners, that a system so controlled does not break down or fall 
to pieces. 

The p^itical divisions of the nations of Europe are very similar to those 
of the United States. England has Parishes and Counties ; France — Com- 
munes, Arondissements and Departments; Prussia — Communes, Districts or 
Circles, Regencies and Provinces or Departments ; Holland — Communes and 
Provinces; Switzerland — Communes and Cantons; and so of the other Euro- 
pean countries. Like in our townships and towns, too, there are everywhere 
local school boards; but the cUizens are seldom suffered to elect all the mem- 
bers of these boards, and the members they do elect are not often chosen or 
free to act without restrictions. The hand of the central government is al- 
ways felt in the election of those who are to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of s'^.hools; and it exercises a controlling power in the building of 
school-houses, the employment of teachers, the selection of text-books, the 
arrangement of courses of study, and the work of inspecting the schools. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, systems of schools are organized in 
Europe as follows : There is at the seat of government, as Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a broad-minded statesman and liberal friend of education ; 
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below bim, in the larger divisions of bis Jarisdiction, there are learned school 
councilors or inspectors, either appointed by him or subject to his authority; 
and still further down, even in the smallest districts, he selects members of 
school boards, chooses inspectors, and has a controlling voice in the whole 
work of education. Such an organization, with officers free from the weak- 
ening influences of popular elections, secure in place during good behavior, 
united in a common cause, intelligfmt, ski]lf\i], earnest, can effect in a short 
time marvelous results for the school interests of a nation. 

The Prussian is an example of a strong school organization. There is at 
Berlin a well constituted Department of Public Instruction, with a Minister 
at its head. Each of the ten Provinces into which the kingdom of Prussia 
is divided, has a Department of Public Instruction, constituted in a manner 
quite similar to that at the Capital. This department or council has direct 
control, subject to the higher authority, of all the institutions for secondary 
education in the Province, and of the schools for the education of primary 
teachers. One section of it, called the Provincial School Oollegiam, has 
general charge of primary education, and in the performance of this duty ex- 
amines the statutes and regulations of the schools, selects text-books and 
gives permission for their introduction, after having obtained the approba- 
tionofthe Ministry at Berlin. The Provinces in Prussia are divided into 
Regencies, these into Circles, and these again into communes. The chief 
civil authority in a Regency is a president, who is assisted by a council. One 
section of this council has charge of both school and church affairs. It ex- 
amines and appoints all teachers of elementary and higher schools, superin- 
tends the schools, ascertains that the school-houses and churches are duly 
kept in order, and collects and disburses the funds. The president of the 
section is called the School Councilor, and as such he is compelled to visit 
the schools and satisfy himself that they are in good condition. He reports 
yearly to the higher authorities. Next below the School Councilor is the In- 
spector of a Circle composed of several Communes ; and still further down is 
the School Committee, generally composed of the clergyman and two or 
more leading citizens, with its Local Inspector for each school. The con- 
trolling power extending through this whole series of authorities, is that of 
the Minister at the seat of government. When the word of command is giv- 
en, departments, councils, inspectors, committees and teachers, are all forced 
to obey. It is a civil organization with military discipline and military 
efficiency. 

BUILDING AND FURNISHING SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Two European nations exhibited school -houses at the Exposition — Swe- 
den and Belgium. The Swedish school-house was of the regular size, and 
erected on the grounds ; the Belgian was a large model, somewhat less than 
the regular size, and located in the Belgian department in the main build- 
ing. Both planned by skilled architects, were very complete. The former 
contained three rooms, one for a school-room, and two for the use of the 
teacher. The school-room was sufficiently large, with a high ceiling, well 
lighted, and well provided with means for heating and ventilation. The fur- 
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niture was scarcely equal to the best made in this country, but the room was 
admirably supplied with apparatus and the other appliances used in teaching. 
The Belgian model was well arranged, and intended to represent a school- 
room for fifty scholars, with furniture and appliances. It is described in the 
catalogue of the Belgian exhibit as follows : Six pupils' seats of various 
sizes designed for primary schools; a platform extending along the wall 
towards which the scholars face, and, on which is placed the teacher's tablf^, 
an arithmometer, and two movable tables ; a blackboard the whole length ot 
the platform, fixed against the wall, and above which is placed a map-bearer 
surmounted with a bust of the kin^; a book-case and other smaller cases con- 
taining apparatus and scientific collections; different other collections, such 
as pictures for object lessons, weights and measures, etc. ; a ventilating stove 
and apparatus for purifying the air of the room. At the entrance are found 
two clothes rooms, in which are placed bat and coat racks, umbrella stands 
and wash basins. A gymnasium containing the prescribed apparatus for 
teaching gymnastics in the primary schools, is attached to the school-room. 

Our purpose here, however, is not to give a detailed description of these 
school rooms or their contents, but to make known the fact that they repre* 
sent the kind of school houses, school furniture and apparatus, prescribed by 
the governments of Sweden and Belgium respectively, and to use them to ex- 
emplify a policy in regard to building and furnishing school houses, that pre- 
vails with some modifications in all countries except our own.' 

** In Sweden," so says the Swedish Bureau of National Education, ** the 
school law prescribes that every school house shall be constructed in keeping 
with these requirements. The school rooms shall be sufficient in number 
and spaciousness, light, cheerful, lofty, provided with fire places, and gener- 
ally arranged with strict regard to the health of the scholars and necessary 
conveniences of instruction.'' 

On the 27th of November, 1874, the government of Belgium, with the ad- 
vice oi the Central Commission of primary instruction and the Superior 
Council of hygiene, revised the programme relative to the construction and 
furniture of Echool houses. The result was the adoption of the plans repre- 
sented by the model above spoken of, and its contents. It is to be regretted 
that a presentation of these plans in detail cannot be made in this report. 
They were agreed upon only after the government had availed itself of all the 
knowledge and skill in relation to the subject which it was practicable to 
obtain. 

In virtue of this policy, the school houses of Sweden will soon be, if they 
are not now, in plan and equipment, like the one exhibited at Philadelphia ; 
and those of Belgium will, within a few years, be erecte *, arranged and pro- 
vided with apparatus and appliances, in accordance with the admirable plan 
adopted by the government. 

In contrast with the practice abroad, the school houses of the United States 
are built and furnished by local boards of school directors. It cannot be ex- 
pected that many of them have given attention to the subject. Every district 
may have a plan of its own, or ma^ build without any plan at all ; with this 
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result, that our country school houses compare unfavorably with those of many 
countries, and are much inferior to those of some of the more enlightened. 
We T robably spend more money on school houses than is spent anywhere 
else ; but it is too often spent blindly, without regard to the scientific and 
artistic principles that must be observed in the erection of a sightly, conve- 
nient, healthy school house. 

TBACHERS AND THEIR PREPARATION. 

As a rule, teaching in Europe is a permament business. Preparation is 
made for it in the same way that preparation is made in this country for a 
profession or a trade. A young man who chooses to become a teacher gener- 
ally expects to remain a teacher for life. The schools are kept open for terms 
of from eight to ten months in the year; and when a teacher obtains a situa- 
tion, he goes to work, knowing that no local school board, subject to the 
whims or prejudices of a neighborhood, can disturb him in his place, and 
that he cannot be easily dismissed by any authority as long as he performs 
his duty faithfully. Teachers are very seldom changed, hot more frequently 
perhaps than physicians and clergymen make changes in this country. The 
salaries paid teachers are not high, not hip:her than with us; but every 
teacher is sure of a pension, should he become old or wear himself out in 
the service. 

Teachers in all schools, both public and private, must possess a certificate 
of competency or a license to teach. In some countries fines are imposed for 
attempting to teach without a legal permit. The examinations are conducted 
mainly by inspectors or superintendents of schools; but it does not appear 
that they examine any who have not previously made special preparation for 
the work of teaching, either in a teachers seminary, or as pupil teachers, ap- 
prentices under some qualified master. There are no ** Provisional Certifi- 
CBtes " good only for six months or a year; an applicant can obtain no certi- 
ficate at all, unless both in scholarship and j)edagogic knowledge he comes 
up to a certain prescribed standard ; but upon obtaining a certificate, he is 
troubled with no further examinations. 

Dr. Charles SafTray, a learned Frenchman, who visited the Centennial Ex- 
position, and carefully studied our school systems, thus criticises the posi- 
tion we accord the teacher; ** Thus, the first reform which the friends of edu- 
cation ought to desire to see realized in the United States, is the abandon- 
ment of a system which places the appointment of a teacher in the hands of 
men whose ofi[icial career last only three years, and who are influenced, in 
spite of themselves, by the very circumstances to which they owe their elec- 
tion. The teacher should be chosen for his merit, proved by diplomas and 
serious examinations; he should feel sure of preserving his position as long 
as he remains worthy thereof; his salary should secure him a modest com- 
fort, with the knowledge that after twenty-five years of loyal service, he can 
count upon an old age not exposed to misery. As long as the United States 
do not assure to teachers impartiality of nomination and promotion, perma- 
nence of functions, and security for the future, they will, too often, have only 
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inferior or mediocre teachers; and, in spite of the most flattering programmes, 
popular instruction will remain, in many districts, quite insufficient." 

There are in all European countries numerous Normal schools, teachers' 
seminaries, and training schools. Some of them are entirely under govern- 
ment control, while others are private institutions, many of which, however, 
are aided hy government funds and suhject to inspection hy its agents. The 
aim everywhere seems to be to establish as many Normal schools as are neces* 
sary to supply the demand for teachers. Nowhere is the practice tolerated 
of employing untrained teachers. 

From the beet information obtainable, it appears that Switzerland has 27 
public Normal schools or teachers' seminaries; the German Empire, 170; 
Sweden, 9; Holland, 5; Austria, 56; Italy, 59; France, 92. It should be re- 
marked that in Holland there are very numerous courses of Normal instruc- 
tion in connection with the elementary and middle class schools, and many 
private establishments for the training of teachers, some of them aided by the 
state. This is true also to a less extent in Sweden. In short, it has come to 
be recognized as a principle that good schools cannot be had without good 
teachers, and that to secure good teachers means must be provided for spe- 
cially preparing them. In the countries of Europe most advanced, it is con- 
sidered wise policy to make liberal expenditures to establish and support 
schools for the training of teachers; and the folly of paying out annually 
millions of dollars to persons professing to teach school who have never 
studied the principles of teaching as a science, and who have never acquired 
skill in teaching as an art, would there be considered supreme. Such a prac- 
tice is certainly not more wise on this side of the water. 

The courses of study at the best Normal schools of Europe are very com- 
prehensive and thorough. The following, given as an example, is the course 
of study at the Pedagogium at Vienna : 

Language. — The German Language and Literature, the French Language, 
-Grammar Exercises in Dictation, Composition, Translation and Analysis of 
the French Classics. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 

Natural HUtory. — Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Human Somatology, 
Morphology, Chrystallography, Geology, Pnysics, Chemistry, Exercises in 
Laboratory. 

Geography and -H'wtory. — General and Special Geography, including Map- 
drawing and Statistical, Physical, Economical and Political Geography, His- 
tory, General and Special. 

Art /9^tM2i>«.~ Design, Linear and Artistic, Figure, Ornament, Architec- 
ture, Blackboard Drawing. The Study of Forms, Modeling, Geometrical 
Constructions, Belief Maps, etc. 

Pedagogy. — Psychology and Logic. Methodology, or Methods of Instruc- 
tion, Educational Systems, History of Pedagogy, Practice of Pedagogy. 

THB COURSB OF STUDY IN ELBMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

It seems to be the policy in many European countries to provide public 
educational facilities for children at an age much younger than is the case 
with us. In France, particularly in Paris, thousands of children are admit- 
ted into the Salles d'Asile, or Infant Schools, at the age of two years. The 
new school board of London are carrying into effect a somewhat similar 
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arrangement. And in Nortray, Sweden, Belgium, Spain and other countries, 
there are in operation a large numher of Infant Schools, designed for chil- 
dren of from three to eight years oi age. Kindergartens have been numer- 
ously established in Germany, Austria and Switzerland; but they are not 
anywhere directly under the control of the government. But in speaking of 
the course of study in Elementary Schools, I do not propose to take into ac- 
count schools that admit children under the age of five or six years. Refer- 
ence is had to that class of schools in the Old World which are supposed to 
correspond to our country and village schools, and to the primary and sec- 
ondary departments of our graded systems in towns and cities. This is done 
in order that a comparison may be made between what is taught abroad and 
what is taught at home, in the same class of schools. 

Religion, as a branch of learning, is placed at the head of the courses of 
study in all Europe, except Holland and some of the Swiss Cantons. In- 
eluded in it are Scripture lessons, sacred history and catechetical instruction. 
The lessons in religion are either given by the teacher, under the direction of 
a clergyman, or at stated times by the clergyman himself. 

Instruction in the elements of the sciences which most concern the people 
in their employment and ways of living, such as agriculture, horticulture, 
domestic economy, hygiene, &c.,has a prominent place in the course of study 
provided for elementary schools. The first steps in the natural sciences, in 
the form of object lessons, are almost universally taught to children of from 
six to ten years of age. Collections of suitable objects for this kind of in- 
struction are placed by law in the elementary schools of many countries. 
Theyconsist of productions calculated to interest and instruct children, select- 
ed from the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, and apparatus for ex- 
hibiting nature and illustrating her simpler laws. 

Drawing and singing are universally taught in the lower schools of all 
European countries, educationally the most advanced. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar and history, are recog. 
nized, in Europe as in America, as the base of all courses of instruction. 

Gymnastics are obligatory in schools of both sexes in Prussia, Saxony, 
Austria, Belgium, and most of the Swiss Cantons. Suitable rooms are gener- 
ally provided and fitted up for these exercises. 

In addition to the branches above named as embraced in their courses of 
study, some European countries require that the girls in the elementary 
schools shall receive instruction in sewing, knitting, mending, cutting out 
garments, and the work of the household ; while the boys are taught practical 
gardening, the elements of carpentry and military tactics. Many schools have 
rooms, gardens, yards and shops for these purposes. 

INSPECTION OB STJFEBYISION OF SCHOOLS. 

. Ko system of schools can reach a high degree of efficiency without close 
and constant supervision by competent officers. The truth of this proposi- 
tion is proven by the experience of all countries. So strikingly true is it, in- 
deed, that if informed of the character of the supervision exercised over the 
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schools of a country, one acquainted with the subject can readily describe the 
condition of the schools. Pennsylvania has all along thought that her sys- 
tem of supervision was one of the most complete ^in the United States ; we 
will see how it compares with some of the best in operation in European 
countries. For thin purpose we will describe in some detail the system of the 
Netherlands. 

Holland has an area of 13,464 square miles, and a population of 8, 674,402. 
In extent of territory it is less than one-fourth as large as Pennsylvania, but 
its population is about the same. It is divided into 11 Provinces and 94 
school districts, in each of which there is an inspector of schools, making 
105 in all. These inspectors are appointed by the King, through his minis- 
ter of public instruction, and hold their office nominally lor six years, but 
virtually as long as they faithfully discharge its duties and behave themselves 
well. They receive special training for this work, and while in office are 
allowed to engage in no other. A few statistics will show how complete is 
the system of supervision of elementary schools, subject to inspection: There 
were in the Netherlands in 1873, 3,790 schools; of pupils in them, 500,059; 
and of teachers, including head-masters, assistants and pupil teachers, 11,465. 
With an equal division, each provisional inspector would have under his 
control, in a jurisdiction of 1,224 square miles, containing 334,128 people, 
844 schools with 45,460 pupils, and 1,042 teachers; and each school district 
inspector would have to supervise, in a jurisdiction of 143 square miles con- 
taining a population of 89,089, only 40 schools, with 5,319 pupils and 122 
teachers. This is an admirable arrangement; but to make it still more effec- 
tive, there is in every commune, apolitical division correspond ingto our town- 
ship, a local school board, consisting in the less populous communes of the 
burgomaster and assessors, and in the more populous of notable persons ap- 
pointed by the communal council. The mode of constituting these boards al- 
ways brings into them the leading citizens. * * * 

The system remains the same to-day, both in plan and spirit, as in 1888, but 
owing to the adoption of modern improvements its work is much more effec- 
tive ; and it is enough to say in praise of it, that it has made the schools of 
* the Netherlands among the best, if not the best, in the world. 

In all that has been said we have had in mind only the inspection of ele- 
mentary instruction ; it should now be added that special provision is made, 
and special officers appointed, for the inspection of secondary, higher and 
professional education. The system is comprehensive and thorough. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

By secondary education, in a European sense, is meant that general educa- 
tion that is imparted in schools that stand between the elementary schools, 
on the one hand, and the colleges and universities on the other. The grade 
of a secondary school in Europe is about equal to our best high schools and 
academies. Muc'i is done in the nations of the Old World most advanced 
educationally, to establish and support this class of schools; and intelligent 
foreigners, studying the system of education hi the United States, are apt to 
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note our lack of a proportionate number of similar schools as a serious de- 
fect. * * * 

To show how rich some European countries are in this class of schools, I 
will simply copy a few figures from reports before me : 

Germany, — Population, 41,000,000; secondary schools for boys, 1,043, with 
12,000 teachers and 177,379 students. 

Austria. — Population, 36,000,000; secondary schools for boys, 205, with 
3,307 teachers and 49,280 students. 

Italy, — Population, 27,000,000 ; secondary schools for both sexes, 883 ; stu- 
dents, 18,852. 

Netherlands. — Population, 3,674,402; secondary schools, 219; teachers, 
1,390; students, 14,500. 

Sweden. — Population, 4,250,452; secondary schools, 103; students, 11,874. 

Switzerland. — Population, 2,669,147 ; secondary schools, 375; teachers, 1,000; 
students, 12,750. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

It has been already stated that industrial work of certain kinds, chiefly 
needle work for girls and gardening for boys, forms a part of the course of 
instruction in a large portion of the elementary schools of Europe. In addi- 
tion to this, there has been established, mostly within a few years, a large 
number of special industrial or trade schools for both sexes. iSays Mr. F. 
BuissoD, a delegate from France to the Vienna Exposition, as well as to our 
own at Philadelphia, in his report to his government respecting education at 
the former : ** Nearly all countries rival one another in their efforts at the 
present time to organize, partly with the funds of the state ancf municipali- 
ties, and partly with private resources, a great number of institutions, new 
and original, and designed to form the transition between the school and the 
shop. Some of those which have been in operation several years, have al- 
ready rendered great service to that part of the working class who can spare 
their children now, for the sake of their increased help after having finished 
their course of instruction." The United States has as yet taken little part 
in this movement ; but it is high time that something should be done to ena- 
ble our youth to learn trades and to form industrious habits and a taste for 
work. It is' not enough to instruct a boy in the branches of learning usually 
taught in our common schools, aud there leave him; it must be seen to by 
some authority that he is allowed a chance to prepare himself to earn a live- 
lihood. It takes more than a mere knowledge of books to make a useful 
member of society and a good citizen. The present product of our schools 
seems to be, in too great a degree, clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, agents, 
office-seekers and office-holders. We must so modify our systems of instruc- 
tion as to send out large classes of young people fitted for trades, for busi- 
ness, and willing and able to work. Europe is teaching us how to do this, 
and we must sit at her feet and learn. « « « 

LESSONS FOB AMBBICA. 

No one can read the statements made in the preceding pages without com- 
ing at once to the conclusion that America has something yet to learn in ed- 
ucational affairs. True, in selecting the facts presented in reference to educa- 
tion in foreign countries, those only were taken which give lustre to the 
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bright side of the pictare. There is a darker side ; but our people have the 
ambition, I trust, to compare themselves not with the weak but with the 
strong, not with the slow but with the fleet, not with the bad but with the best, 
and the courage withal to enter the lists for the great educational race that is 
presently to test the mental and moral capabilities of men and the political vi- 
tality of nations. As a patriot, I have seized the grand opportunity afforded 
by the International Exposition, held on our own soil, to gather, passing by 
those less worth gathering, the best and fairest educational fruits ripened in 
other countries; and, as a patriot, I urge immediate action, that our own 
loved land may not fall behind in the noble struggle, growing every year 
more earnest the world over, towards a higher civilization and a purer life. 
The particular lessons, suggested by the foregoing recital, that I would im- 
press upon the legislature and the people are : 

1. That the policy of placing sn much power in the hands of local school 
boards, as is done by our laws, has its weak as well as its strong points. 
Among intelligent citizen*^, alive to the interests of education, it is worthy of 
all praise; but where an ignorant people, or a people wanting in public 
spirit, elect school boards like themselves, no policy could possibly be worse. 
Can we, not And a way to strengthen what is weak in this part of our system 
of public education ? Indeed, it is easy to see that, as a whole, our educa- 
tional forces and agencies can be bo organized as to greatly increase their 
efSiciency. 

2. That the state should lose no time in adopting some plan of aiding the 
district school boards in erecting and , furnishing school houses. No more 
unsightly, uncomfortable, inconvenient, badly-lighted, badly heated, badly- 
ventilated, ill-furnished school houses should be permitted to be erected in 
the state by anybody, to disfigure the landscape and disgrace the people. With 
the same money now spent for the purpose, school houses of the most ap- 
proved plans can be built. 

3. That the status of the teacher should be more clearly defined by law, and 
proper privileges be accorded to those who prepare themselves for a lifework 
in the profession. 

4. That our Normal school system should be modified and strengthened. 
It is a folly laughed at everywhere in the Old World, to expect good teachers 
to grow up of themselves. * • * 

5. That the course of study adopted in the elementary schools of JQurope 
should teach us that the course so long used in our common schools needs 
amendment. It should be made broader and richer. We want less of words 
and more of things ; less of abstract rules and definitions and more of living 
facts. Wise teachers are satisfied that half and more than half the precious 
years of childhood are wasted by our little ones in an effort to learn what 
they are entirely incapable of learning. A reform in this direction cannot 
come too soon. 

6. That as compared with the best systems of supervision in Europe, our 
system is not close enough and is too dependent upon the popular wiil. We 
need a system of supervision that can keep its eye constantly upon every 
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school hOQse, every teacher, every class, every pupil, every study ; and that 
will not only permit the officers who administer it to say what they think, 
but reward them for saying it. 

7. That secondary education, involving the grading of schools and the es- 
tablishment of high schools, academies and seminaries, should be more 
encouraged. The mere mechanical facility of reading, writing and arithmetic 
lifts a people up only to a very low plane of civilization. The state has du- 
ties in the matter of education far beyond the establishment of elementary, 
schools. The highest fuoctfon of a school system is not to teach books, but 
to form character. The primary school may plant this good seed, but it can- 
not ripen it. What a republic most needs'to give it strength is a body of citi- 
zens, intelligent, independent, self-reliant, virtuous, too true to themselves to 
wrong others, and too true to their country not to use every effort to protect 
and strengthen it; and qualities like these are in great measure the product of 
liberal culture. 

8. That not only the interests of business, trade, commerce and the mechan- 
ic arts, but the more important and more vital interests of society and the 
state itself, demand that our system of public education be supplemented by 
a system of industrial and technical schools. Experience in the Old World 
has shown that the theoretical and the practical in learning, can be safely 
united, and that the workshop can be made an auxiliary to the school in pre- 
paring the young for usefulness. We must profit by it. 

It affords me especial pleasure to present the above summary of 
facts concerning foreign educational systems and policy, with its 
appended ^^ moral," from a source entitled to so *much respect by 
reason of peculiar facilities for observation and study, and peculiar 
qualifications for intelligent and unbiased judgment. Mr. Wicker- 
sham's conclusions I unqualifiedly and heartily endorse, and his 
facts and deductions are as valuable for Wisconsin as for Pennsyl- 
vania. Indeed, many of the reforms he urges I was led, by inde- 
pendent investigation and reflection, to advocate in previous reports. 
The fatal weakness of our present system of supervision, the im- 
policy of the present extreme diffusion of power among thousands 
of local school boards, the wisdom of state support and direction 
for not merely primary, but also secondary and superior education, 
and the value of Normal Schools as a factor in the state system, 
were all set forth at greater or less length in the two volumes pre- 
ceding this. 

In her well planned, well endowed and vigorous Normal School 
system, Wisconsin is probably in advance of any other state. In 
her provision for superior education, through a University equally 
well planned, well endowed, and vigorous, she is scarcely second to 
Michigan, the acknowledged first in the Union. In her growing 
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High School system, to which she has now assumed zo give mate- 
rial aid, she must soon rank among the most advanced. But in her 
system of common schools, where, after all, the great mass of her 
children are still trained, are to be found nearly all the defects of 
the worst systems, and but few of the excellencies of the best. 

Here are too many young, inexperienced, untrained teachers. 
Here are too many inconvenient, ill ventilated, unattractive school 
houses. Here, too often, are no fixed terms, no defined courses of 
study, no educational apparatus, no uniformity of books, no ade- 
quate supervision. Here the faults of a generation ago are repro- 
duced and perpetuated. Indeed, but for the corre3tive influence 
of institutes, and the system of county supervision, the district 
schools of to-day would be of necessity inferior to those of thirty 
years ago. Their teachers are now younger and less adapted to 
influence character than formerly. They are now largely young 
girls, where they were once men, or women of more mature age. 

By no means do I pronounce these schools, as a whole, failures. 
They are doing a most useful and beneficient work; but I deliber- 
ately reassert that the average district school has not kept pace 
with the material development of the country, and that it is not 
now accomplishing nearly what it should be and would be under 
such a rational business system of public instruction as is to be 
found in operation to-day in several countries of the old world. 

I respectfully call attention to the discussion of this subject in 
the report for last year, where I showed that not a few intelligent 
and candid men pronounce the public school system a failure, and 
that at least the doubts and questions of others are to some extent 
legitimate. I then said what I wish here earnestly to repeat: ^' These 
will multiply and prove a source of serious opposition to the free- 
school system, unless the defects in that system are soon removed. 
This is my conviction after a careful study of facts as they exist 
here and in other states. There must be a reorganization of the 
whole scheme of state management, if results commensurate with 
the outlay are to be realized, and if continued harmony in the sup- 
port of public education is desired." 

I respectfully suggest to the Legislature the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate and report upon the question of a 
revision of the educational system of the state, in accordance with 
the recommendations presented herein, and in the preceding report. 

EDWARD SEARING, 
iSupt. Public Instruction. 
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ADAMS COUNTY. 

J. M. HIGBEE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith transmit a special report in regard to schools and 
•school work in this county. 

We have 63 schools in the county, requiring in all 65 teachers. 
I have made 130 visits to the schools the past year, and in most of 
the schools, have been able to stay a half a day at each visit. 

While the great need of better methods of teaching and more 
earnestness on the part of teachers, is sorely felt in many instances, 
yet, on the whole, we are able to report a creditable advancement 
in the right direction. This I believe to be owing largely to the 
efficient institute work afforded by the state, which cannot be too 
highly estimated. It is confidently believed that our next term of 
school in this county, will show the fruits of a more careful and 
conscientious preparation on the part of teachers. With such teach- 
ers as Professors McGregor, Salisbury, and North to conduct our 
Institutes we shall be able to report a continual progress in our 
schools, to the rooting out entire of all the the old "hum-drum" 
exercises and lifeless book-repetitions, and in the room thereof 
shall be found those coming from educated heads and hearts, in- 
fusing life and spirit, and giving character to all their work. 
4 ^SuPT. 
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I make no attempt to deny that we use poor timber som«tmi6s. 
For where we could not get live oak the selections have been made 
from an inferior article. I will not make the flimsy excuse that 
some of our neighbors are doing so, or even worse, but the real one 
that I have selected, from those found among us, the best. 

A great activity has prevailed in building and repairing during 
the year. Five school houses have been built, one in Big Flats^ 
two in Jackson and two in T^eola, — all frame buildings. As ha& 
been frequently stated by your department in regard to schooi 
house sites, there are many mth us, located without any reference 
to beauty- and attractiveness ; in very lonesome and forbidding 
places. Too little value is placed upon the genuine home look 
that all school house sites should be laade to have ; and the fencing 
and omam(intations that would much enhance the interests of 
schools, and go so far towards a just appreciation of the beautiful 
and true, are uncared for. 

Our county has taken no steps towards establishing Free High 
Schools. Although the practicability of such schools is being dis- 
cussed, I fear we shall be without them for sometime. The Free 
High School Law it seems to me is calculated to meet a want much 
needed, and it is surprising that more are not found ready and 
willing to maintain them. 

A want of uniformity of text books is painfully felt in many dis- 
tricts, yet a 'willingness to unite in any effort for the bettering of 
the condition of schools is manifested. 



BARRON COUNTY, 

H. J. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The past year has been one of growth to the school interests of 
this county. At the beginning of the year there were 38 schools 
in operation. Now there are 50. As might be expected in a thinly 
settled country, the schools are usually small, some of them aver- 
aging not more than three or four pupils. Small as they are, it 
seems necessary that they be maintained in order to avoid the still 
greater evil of permitting a certain portion of the youth to grow up 
in ignorance. The average of attendance at each school was about 
eleven, though the reports were so defective in this particmlar, that 
I find it impossible to arrive at anything like accuracy- 
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Fifty-seven different persons were licensed as teachers. At the 
spring examination quite a number of the applicants fell below the 
standard I had fixed for a third grade certificate. Those who an- 
swered 50 per cent., but less than 70 per ceiit, of the questions re- 
ceived certificates good for six months. At the fall examination 
most of those who received limited certificates in the spring, had 
improved sufficiently to entitle them to full third grade certificates. 
At the fall examination one certificate of the second grade was 
issued. 

As a rule, the teachers are zealous and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and embrace every opportunity to improve 
themselves. 

Although not coming properly within the scope of the report I 
may be permitted to mention the institute held in the town of 
Sumner, commencing October 19, 1876, continuing one w^eek, and 
conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer. In this new and thinly settled 
county no successful institute had ever been held, so that in call- 
ing one, it was quite an object to ascertain the wishes of the teach- 
ers as to the time and place at which it should be held, in order 
to secure an attendance. There were 22 enrolled who attended 
regularly till the close, and so much interest was awakened that, to- 
say the least, the success of any future institute that may be held 
is assured. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The towns of Eice Lake and Prairie Farm have adopted the free- 
text-book system. It gives complete satisfaction. I have yet to* 
hear the first words of complaint against it from the people of those- 
towns. It seems to be agreed that school houses, furniture, appa- 
ratus and teachers should be provided at the public expense ; then 
why not go a step further and provide text-books, thereby securing: 
uniformity and a full supply for all who attend the schools? The- 
usual objection urged against the system of free text-books, is the^ 
are not likely to receive the care they would if supplied by the- 
parents or guardians of the children who attend the schools. But 
so far as my observation has gone I see no force in this objection. 
The books, where free, appear to be as well preserved as where 
supplied by private individuals. The teachers are instructed to 
care for the books the same as other school property, and if a book 
is wantonly destroyed it is charged to the perpetrator. 
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Most of the towns in this county are under the "township sys- 
tem of school government." It appears to be well adapted to meet 
the wants of new towns. The taxes for the support of schools be- 
ing levied equally upon all the property of the town, the unsettled 
parts, the lands of which are held by non-resident speculators, are 
made to contribute their proportion towards the support of the 
schools. As a rule, under this system, there are better school 
houses, which are better furnished and supplied with the "necessary 
appendages," than in towns in which the district system prevails. 
There are, however, some defects in the present law which I hope 
to see amended. Sections 9, 11 and 20, of the town school law do 
not appear to be clear enough for the average mind to comprehend. 
As a result conflicts of opinion are constantly arising between the 
school board and the electors. In some instances when the elect- 
ors failed to vote the amounts estimated by the town school board 
as necessary for the support of the schools for the ensuing year, 
the latter have gone right ahead and incurred expenses, even to the 
extent of building a $500 school house, claiming that the law em- 
powered them to do so. Some perplexing questions have arisen in 
cases of newly organized towns, as to how to settle up their finan- 
cial affairs. Also in cases of joint districts between towns under 
the township system, and towns under the district system. These, 
together with the facility with which the law permits a change 
from one system to the other, lead to endless confusion. 

At the last general election the towns of Cedar Lake and Maple 
Grove voted to adopt the township system, while the town of 
Shetek went back to the district system. Considerable complaint 
is made of the power conferred on the executive committee ; also 
that the ofiice of secretary is too expensive. 

I have thus barely indicated some of the questions which are 
constantly arising, and in conclusion would say, what we greatly 
-need in this new county is one system of school government. 



BUFFALO COUNTY. 

L. KESSINGER, SUPERINTENDENT. 



Presenting my report so late, I ought to give some reasons (not 
excuses) for the delay. In the first place, some of the town 
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clerks were very slow in sending their reports ; one of which I had' 
to return for correction. By this I was delayed until after the 
examinations, and as I do not like to work out the report in 
pieces, but prefer to keep at it until it is finished, and I get it off 
my mind, the interfering examination work protracted the delay.. 
I think, however, that now it is all right, and really better than: 
any previous one, although it contradicts itself yet, slightly, in the 
report of "Special Statistics" and that of "Finances." Some town 
clerks, and I suppose some district clerks, are amazingly dull of 
comprehension in regard to columns 3 and 4 of " General Statis- 
tics." This is so much more surprising, as this is the most vul- 
nerable point, the question being money or no money from the 
state school fund. Days attendance and days a school has been 
taught, are also yet very often confounded. Yet even in these two- 
items the reports of the town clerks show great improvements in» 
comparison. I can appreciate the improvements, as I know by 
experience the difficulties encountered by the town clerks. About 
ten years ago I was town clerk in the adjoining town of Belvidere. 
We had three districts, and I had to travel to every district clerk 
but one (and I was that one myself), and to every district treasur- 
er, for their reports, and make them out too, and I do not think 
that I had any remarkable success even then; but how it would 
have been if I had staid at home, may be imagined. There are, 
the difficulties notwithstanding, some town clerks who are always* 
in time and always correct, while others, with no more difficulties, 
are always -late and never correct. One cause of the latter occur- 
rence is the mixture of the population, some, otherwise quite in- 
telligent people, being slow in comprehending expressions amount- 
ing almost to technical terms in a language scarcely familiar to 
them in the most common concerns of business intercourse. An- 
other cause of delay and inaccuracy is the crowding of work that 
occurs more particularly at the time after harvest when the dis- 
trict reports are to be made out. Local causes sometimes hava 
some influence in that direction. 

But the reports are certainly not the only, and at best but a ver j 
meagre, manifestation of the life of our schools. Iijterest in school 
matters has been well kept up, and in spite of the hard times so 
generally complained of, no less than thirteen school houses have 
been built in this county during the last year, and these are now 
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"mostly occupied. Of these at least some are now furnished with 
patent seats and desks, and some will soon be so furnished. Most 
of these school houses are structures of considerable pretensions 
for their locality. Poor school houses begin to be the exception. 

In regard to teachers, I think I have succeeded in maintaining 
the highest standard of certificates adopted about four years ago. 
Private examinations have decreased in number, and limited cer- 
tificates are scarcely ever granted, except for one term on trial, it 
being understood that no one need ask for a renewal. You will 
find that I visited eighty schools once and forty-nine twice during 
the past year. This depends on the number of terms. Some dis- 
tricts have only one term of five or six months every year, and I 
can do no more than visit them otice; others having two .or more 
terms, may be visited twice. 

Our last teachers' institute was, compared with last year, no 
success, at least so far as attendance was concerned. This was 
caused by the unpropitious time selected for it by the Board of 
Normal Regents, and I suppose they will make amends for that 
next year. The Regents depend on the conductors, and those are 
mostly connected with other work, and can be spared for institutes 
only at certain times. In regard to the work done, however, there 
was no falling off, and it is but to be regretted that a great many 
more were not there, to manifest the same attention and good 
^mH that were so conspicuous with those present. 

I am confident that our schools will continue to prosper, and I 
ishall, as heretofore, do my duty by them. ! 



BURNETT COUNTY. 

JOHN G. FLEMING, SUPERINTENDENT. 

It affords me pleasure in reporting the past school year as a suc- 
'cessful and prosperous one in our county. 

Want of punctuality and regular attendance is a great evil on 
the part of scholars yet to be remedied. 

In visiting the schools in the county I have been heartily wel- 
comed by all, and suggestions to teachers and district boards in re- 
lation to improvements have been kindly received, and a generally 
progressive disposition has been manifested. 






In most of the districts there is a willingness to have only 
^enough schooling to entitle the district to a share in the annual 
distribution of the public moneys. 

Much hard w®rk still needs to be done to bring our schools up 
to any true standard. I believe most of the teachers are ready and 
-willing to work, which is an encouraging fact. 



COLUMBIA COUIiFTY. 

KENNEDY SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

It gives me pleasure to report improvement in the schools of 
this county during the past year. A better class of teachers have 
presented themselves for examination. There is a decided im- 
f)rovement in the qualification of teachers, and those best qualified 
liave the least trouble in obtaining situations, and in general are 
better compensated for their services. Teachers that hold second 
grade certificates generally receive from five to ten dollars per 
month more than those holding ihiid grade. I am sorry to note 
the falling off in the number of second grade certificates issued in 
this as compared with last year; of the 386 certificates during the 
year there were two first grade, sixteen second, and 368 third grade, 
-while last year there were in 400, four first grade, twenty-five sec- 
ond, and 371 third. While there was a less number of the higher 
grade certificates issued, yet the third grade certificates show a 
higher average standing. The teachers have manifested a most 
•commendable interest in fitting themselves for their work, have 
welcomed the visits, counsels, and efforts of the superintendent to 
^jssist them, and where changes have been recommended have 
-cheerfully adopted them and tried faithfully to work the improve- 
ments suggested. 

The institute work of this county has been presented regular- 
ly and systematically, the character of the work, the interest in, 
and attendance upon them, have steadily improved. At the two 
weeks institute held at Eio in the fall of 1875, there were eighty- 
:five in attendance. At the one held at Portage in the spring of 
1876, 124 were registered. The latter was the most satisfactory 
institute we have ever held. This county has furnished sixteen 
students to the State Normal Schools, and I find that each one has 
tderived much benefit from the instruction received in said institu- 
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tions, and that school officers are anxious to procure their services- 
We have again to urge the propriety of school officers being more 
particular in the examination of the standing on the certificates' 
presented by applicants desirous of teaching their schools, and to 
bear in mind that a certificate marked six and seven, and for six 
months, does not indicate as good scholarship as those marked eight 
and nine and for one year.* 

Our people, I am very glad to say, are gradually reaching the 
conclusion that schools are not profitable when taught during the 
heat of summer, and that term has been shortened in a great many 
schools until it averages less than three months, while the winter 
term has been lengthened in about the same proportion. If dis- 
tricts, are to have three or more months in the summer they should 
have the school commence about the [middle of April, instead of 
the old custom of the first Monday of May. Every school register 
that I have examined shows a falling ofif in attendance after the 
middle of June, and in general the July attendance will not aver- 
age over fifty per cent, of the first month of school. This is suffi- 
cient evidence that the schools should commence earlier. I have 
held seventeen public examinations and examined 537 applicants^ 
besides 23 private examinations with the above result. Three old 
and worthless school houses have been replaced by new ones of 
modern and substantial character and seated in the most approved 
plan. These buildings are certainly a credit to the parties who 
have erected them. 

In regard to my own labors I will simply say that I have en- 
deavored to discharge my duties faithfully and impartially. I have 
aimed to promote the educational interests of the county by all just 
means in my power, and hope that my efforts have not been all to- 
gether unfruitful. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

G. L. MILLER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

A report of the condition and prospects of the schools of this 
county, should be characterized by honesty, candor and an un- 
biased willingness to state the facts as they exist, but to do so, and 
have such report circulated in the county, would arouse more fully 
the prejudices that already exist among a large class, and increase 
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the apathy of another class toward the present system* of school 
supervision, and even our common schools. 

I even doubt that a true report of schools and school matters' 
generally would have a tendency to do good. In fact I believe- 
that such a report would bring down on the maker such a degree- 
of censure as to entirely counteract the little good he might accom- 
plish otherwise. 

The condition of our schools is anything but encouraging ta 
their friends. I speak of the schools in general. Out of 89 school 
houses, 44 are reported to be in good condition, and my personal 
knowledge is that not one-half of these are in a proper condition for 
school purposes. As my predecessor reported, many are not itt 
such shape that the people of the districts would want to stable 
their stock in them. Three new ones have been built this year, 
and a few districts have put in new furniture, and with all I think 
there has beeu'a little progress in the "live" districts of the county^ 

Another drawback to our schools is this : the standard of qualifi- 
cation for teachers has been too low and our county has been over- 
run with poor teachers from adjoining counties until the majority 
of better teachers have been compelled to leave the profession, or 
bid against teachers whose chief qualification is cheapness. And 
it is too true, that many districts make this (cheapness,) the prin- 
cipal requirement in selecting teachers. And resulting from this is 
the too frequent change of teachers. In 1875 there were 213 differ- 
ent persons employed as teachers in this county with 90 schools. 
With poor school houses, teachers poorly qualified, and so frequent 
change, what good can be accomplished? 

There is another evil which sadly interferes with the efficiency 
of school work in the county — and it is but another evidence of 
the ignorance of our teachers — ^nepotism or favoritism, on the part 
of district boards. Many a whole term of school is thus lost, or is* 
worse than no school at all, by the board hiring some relative, or 
particular friend of some person in the district. Teachers who are 
well qualified ought not, and would not, find any trouble in secur- 
ing positions and retaining them, without the direct aid of relatives* 
or personal friends. There arc two ways for teachers to avoid this- 
difficulty : either make such preparation for their work that they 
will be recognized by all as competent teachers, and then they will 
be in demand in any district, or steer clear of every district in. 
which they have relatives, and personal friends. 
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"This favoritism is carried so far in some districts, that they 
;actually attempt to force their particular choice upon the district, 
•even without a certificate, in all defiance to law. Happily such in- 
fstances are rare. Add these to the fact, that under the droppings 
of seven or eight churches that cost from $5000 to $15000 each, 
stand some of the poorest school houses 'in our county, with a 
population largely foreign and greatly mixed, and you can form 
.something of an idea of the condition and prospects of our schools. 

I believe that, on the whole, a majority of the people are fidendly 
tto our schools, but there are so many obstacles to remove, and so 
jnuch to be done, that it will be some time before the schools of 
"this county will be what their friends desire. 

During the past year we have endeavored to create a deeper 
interest in the school work. We have -raised the standard for 
teachers, and have issued certificates mostly for six months, exact- 
ing from teachers better preparation, have lengthened examina- 
-tions, devoting some time to methods, and by so doing have 
brought a great many teachers to see some of the benefits of insti- 
tute work, who otherwise would not. We have had more real 
institute work done this year than has been done for some years 
past. 

I think the law ought to be changed, making it compulsory on 
"teachers to attend institutes, and compelling districts to give them 
their time when the institute calls them from school work. 

There is one thing that I believe would accomplish much toward 
removing many of the evils connected with our schools. Let each 
►district employ the best available teacher, and by the year, and 
with the understanding that he shall spend his vacations in some 
;good school; that he shall attend all institutes; that he shall keep 
himself supplied with proper text-books for reference, etc. ; and I 
have no doubt that in a few years we would have a working force 
•of teachers that would be a credit to our county. The flood of 
.superior knowledge that would follow would sweep these old 
.school houses from out the land, and it would take our school 
house sites from the state of nature they are now in, and* shape 
them so they would ornament rather than disfigure the face of our 
•country. In order that teachers could do what should be re- 
^quired, they should be paid a just compensation for their labor. 

We have called a meeting of the teachers for the purpose of 
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organizing a library association in this county, and I feel confident 
that we shall accomplish something in this direction that will be 
productive of much good. Will give you particulars when organ- 
ized. • 

The evils connected with, and that interfere with, good and 
efl&cient school work, may be summed up about as follows : 1. A 
general lack of interest on the part of the people. 2. Indifferent 
supervision. 3. Poor school houses. 4. Poor teachers. 5. Cheap 
teachers, a class of teachers whose only recommend is cheapness. 
6. Nepotism. 7. Favoritism. 8. Poor pay to teachers. 9. Too 
frequent change of teachers. 10. Multiplicity of text-books. 

Some of these may be removed by legislation, at least partially 
so. But I am inclined to the opinion that, in a county wijh a 
mixed population, as ours, time, with perseverence and energy on 
the part of the friends of our schools will be most efifectual in 
removing many of them. We need more institute work. Our 
teachers are poor and cannot avail themselves of the advantages of 
the Normal Schools. Some wo'nt, and it must be taken to them. 
AVe have as good material as any county in the state, and I believe 
our teachers are willing and anxious to do all in their power. But 
we must creep before we can walk, so the teacher must be taught 
before he can teach. Of course we have a few excellent teachers, 
who are doing splendid work, but unfortunately they are too few. 
I hope to be able to report more progress in the next year. I do 
not wish you to consider this written with a desire to simply criti- 
cise the faults of others. I am aware that it is easier to point out 
the faults of others than to offer remedies for them. The ignor- 
ance is not confined to the teachers, for I can assure you that this 
department is slightly touched with the same -disease, and un- 
doubtedly will be for some time to come. 



DANE COUNTY— First District. 

A. R. AMES, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Allow me to submit the following with my first annual report. 
After Jan. 1st, I visited about one half the winter schools; the past 
summer visited all, with the exception of a few not having a sum- 
mer term. These have a five months term; the majority, however. 
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have from six to eight months during the year. Usually visit two 
schools a day, for in my opinion, but little of the true character of 
a school can be seen in less than a half day. A progressive dispo- 
sition is manifested by teachers and others. Suggestions and ad- 
vice are earnestly called for. 

Found reading, orthoepy and penmanship sadly neglected. To 
these I gave particular attention and I trust with encouraging re- 
sults. 

Have held nine regular examinations, and, hoping to discontinue 
the practice of granting, licenses, private examinations and renew- 
ing certificates — some of which have been renewed till it is with 
difficulty the original can be found, — I called a supplementary ex- 
amination at the Court House in Madison, Nov. 1st and 2nd. Two 
days have been given to each examination, and as far as practica- 
ble have made them both written and oral. Examined 364 appli- 
cants. Of these, 3 males received first grade, 20 males and 13 fe- 
males second grade, 73 males and 144 females third grade certifi- 
cates. For the summer schools a few limited certificates were is- 
sued. Most of the schools have but two terms a year. It is hoped, 
however, that they will sec the folly of this, have three terms, thus 
avoid the hot weather in July and August and be able to close be- 
fore harvest. 

Owing to the popularity of the Free High School in Stoughton, 
the district have decided to enlarge their house the coming year. 

The Institute at Stoughton the last week in September was large- 
ly and very satisfactorily conducted by Prof. McGregor. Institute 
drill is just what our teachers need, they are beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact and no longer hesitate to attend. 

Four nominations have been made to the Normal Schools during 
the current year. 

Wages of teachers are a trifle lower; this I attribute to the gener- 
al depression in business. Good teachers are in demand at fair 
wages. Poor teachers I count dear at any price; yet a few districts 
hire teachers not for their real merit, but for the least possible sum 
per month. On the whole I think our schools will compare quite 
favorably with the schools of the State. Profiting by experience, I 
hope to be able at the close of another year to present a report full- 
er in detail, more concise in language, and otherwise generally ac- 
ceptable. 
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DANE COUNTY— Second District. 

I 

M. S. FRAWLEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I hereby transmit to you a statement of the condition of our 
schools, and the work of the year. The subject presents many and 
varied aspects. There has been much to commend, some things 
to condemn, and I see many more to aspire after; yet taken as a 
whole, school interests seem to have taken a new life during the 
year, are now in a thriving condition and constantly improving. 
Much, however, remains to be done to perfect and sustain educa- 
tional interests. There are one hundred and forty school houses 
in the district, with an aggregate valuation of $79,800, and with an 
apparatus amounting to $3,810. The days of attendance this year 
were 453,100; the days taught 24,846; the number attending 6,- 
698; the number of school age 10,286. One hundred and fifty two 
teachers are required to teach the schools. Two hundred and forty 
difierent teachers have been employed during the year. Average 
wages of male teachers, $39.26; average wages of female teachers, 
$26.05. The registered attendance has increased by 307 over the 
preceding year. The average actual attendance has also improved. 
The appropriations for the support of schools have exceeded those 
of last year. One village has organized under the free high school 
law. Four districts have adopted the free text book plan. 

Monthly reports with a view to better organization, classification 
and systematical arrangement of the schools have been required. 
A system of written and oral school examinations has been in- 
augurated, and is found to be a most valuable help in the process 
of education. 

The best schools are working in accordance with a " course of 
study " and the results are encouraging — more system and uni- 
formity are being developed. 

Ten nominations have been made to our normal schools. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

During the year six new school buildings, creditable to the dis- 
trict and suitable for their purpose, have been erected, neatly fur- 
nished and well supplied with the requisite appendages. The style, 
arrangement and equipment of these will serve as models of what 
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a district school house should be. Several others have been re- 
paired, refurnished and enclosed; yet while the exterior and^ inter- 
ior of many school houses have much that is worthy of commen- 
dation, few have yards of sufficient dimensions to give a homelike 
appearance to the place where the children spend so much of their- 
time. In my judgment all lots secured for school purposes should, 
contain at least one acre if it is possible to obtain it. 

INSTITUTES. 

The institutes held at Oregon, Mazomanie, and Middleton were- 
well attended and exceedingly interesting and profitable. Lectures- 
were delivered by Hon. Edward Searing, Prof. J. B. Parkinson, Dr.. 
S. H. Carpenter and President John Bascom. Teachers have man- 
ifested a most commendable zeal in attending institutes, in taking; 
an active part, in gathering new ideas and methods of teaching, in_ 
returning to their schools with energies aroused, interest awakened, 
enlightened conception of their duties, and in testing by actual 
work with good results the theories and principles thereat present- 
ed. 

Improvement is therefore seen in the increased attention given 
to the laws and conditions of health, such as thorough ventilation,, 
and the observance of proper position on the part of pupils in study 
and recitation, in the more rational methods of teaching — methods- 
which seek to develop the whole mind,- including judgment, rea- 
son and taste as well as the memory; and methods which seek to* 
make education practical by showing its relation to the facts and. 
things of every day life. 

But, at the same time, I must not disguise the fact that there 
are serious difficulties in the way of securing a high tone of effi- 
ciency in many of our schools. 

Besides the frequent tardiness and absenteeism of pupils, caused 
by thoughtlessness in parents themselves, some parents are much 
more prone to lend a willing ear to unjust criticisms in regard to- 
the teacher's ability and mode of government, than to be ever 
ready to aid by word and deed in the important work. Another 
incubus in keeping down the intellectual standard, is the low esti- 
mate put upon teachers' work by some of our people, and the con- 
sequent low standard of payment. The amount of remuneration 
offered in some districts is not sufficient to command the services- 
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of good teachers, and many of our youth are sacrificed to the ioHy 
of supposing that any one with a modicum of learning can teach 
and train children. The want of uniformity of text-books is an- 
other hindrance in the way of improvement. Teachers cannot 
accomplish what should be done — scholars cannot make satisfac- 
tory progress. 

I am pleased, however, to report an improved public sentiment 
in regard to the needs of our schools, and it is to be hoped that the 
foregoing evils may ere long be partially remedied. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During the year fourteen public examinations have been held,, 
520 persons examined, and ^0 certificates issued; eight of them 
first grade, thirteen second grade, and 179 third grade. The stand- 
ard of qualification has been sufficiently raised to do justice to the 
dififerent claims and qualifications of applicants, encouraging those 
who are able and self-reliant, rejecting those who are wanting in 
both tjie natural and acquired qualifications of successful teachers. 
Still it is not always those that know the most themselves that 
have the best faculty of imparting that knowledge to others, and 
only by observation and experience can we tell who are in reality 
best qualified to manage a school in every particular. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Teachers' associations have been held in various localities in tl>er 
district during the past year. General instruction, reports of the 
condition of schools, class recitations and discussions upon the 
common branches are the order of exercises in these gatherings.^ 
The meetings have made the teachers better acquainted, more 
familiar with each other's methods, and more devoted to the in- 
terests of their calling.. 

SUPERVISION. 

Nearly all my time has been taken up during the sessions of the 
schools in visitation — remaining a sufficient length of time at each 
school to ascertain the method of instruction employed, the degree 
of improvement made, and to give such general advice and dire- 
tions as may seem fit. and needed. With few exceptions, I have 
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Jound the schools doing as well as could be reasonably expected of 
jthem in view of all circumstances. 

Undoubtedly there has been some perfunctory teaching. 

It requires peculiar tact and discrimination to see strength and 
Jbeauty of character lying underneath apparent indifference and 
carelessness, to manage some dispositions, infuse life into some tem- 
peraments, and bring the mind to see the benefits to be derived 
irom the discipline of the school room. 

Some teachers have a surprising aptitude to communicate in- 
struction while they have sadly failed in matters of discipline; 
others, while maintaining excellent order, have lacked the faculty 
,©f imparting knowledge. A majority of our teachers, for the past 
year,' have been, perhaps, of more than average ability and have 
displayed an earnestness and adaptability of calling that has been 
.marked. 

I have found many very properly elucidating the text by ap- 
jproptiate explanations of the various ideas connected with the sub- 
ject and endeavoring to awaken thought in the development of a 
principle or in conveying information, and if any have failed I am 
.satisfied it was not because of lack of interest in the work nor want 
.of effort. 

In conclusion I do not hesitate to say that the year has been one 
•of progress, and that the future prospects of our schools are by no 
means discouraging. 



DODGE COUNTY— Second District. 

A. K. DELANEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

T'or over twenty years, I have been more or less intimately con- 
nected with the public schools, in that portion of Dodge county 
now comprising the second superintendent district. That connec- 
tion commenced as a pupil, was followed up as a teacher, and for 
±he past three years, has been continued as superintendent. 

The growth of our public schools during all this period, has been 
•slow, but healthy, and I hope has not been materially retarded, 
during the three years I have been entrusted with the superinten- 
^ency. 

A few facts in regard to the progress and condition of our schools, 
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and a few thoughts, suggested in part by the experience and obser- 
vation of the past, have been deemed of sufficient worth to be 
presented for your consideration, in connection with my annual 
report. 

In the work of public instruction, carried on under our common 
school system, in this state, three important factors or agents are 
employed, viz.: the teacher, the text-book, the school-house. 

First, as to the teacher: 

This is the all-important instrument in our educational work. 
It is possible to teach without books. It is possible to teach with- 
out a school-house. I is impossible to teach without a teacher. Of 
course, the more excellent the character of the teacher, or of any or 
all, of the agents employed, the more satisfactory are the results 
obtained. 

Whatever may be urged in opposition to the county superinten- 
dency, one fact remains steadfast in its favor. It has been the chief 
instrument in giving to the common schools of the state, a better 
qualified and more efficient body of teachers, as a whole, than were 
ever known under the town superintendency. The teachers of to- 
day, as a class, are indubitably the superiors of the teachers of 
twenty years ago. 

Take the results of the normal schools — whose good work is just 
beginning to be utilized throughout the state — out of the question, 
and this marked improvement is mainly attributable to the county 
superintendency. 

The good effects of county supervision in this direction, are ap- 
parent in Dodge county. Ill-qualified and incompetent teachers 
were the rule under the town superintendency. Since its abolition 
and the adoption of the present system, the efficiency of our 
teachers has been steadily and perceptibly increasing, under the 
generally commendable management of my predecessors; and be- 
lieving that the absolutely essential requisite of a good school, is a 
good teacher, I have employed all the means at my command to 
provide our schools with competent and efficient teachers. 

The standard of attainment has been raised. The examinations 
have been rigid, in order that the number of licensed teachers shall 
not too greatly exceed the number of schools, and also that only 
those best qualified among the applicants shall be licensed at all. 
5 SuPT. 
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Institute work has been introduced, and has been attended Avith 
very satisfactory results. Large numbers of teachers have, in every 
instance, attended, and have generally manifested commendable 
zeal in the work of the institutes. 

All these meetings have been held in the more northern portions 
of the district, viz.: at May\dlle, Horicon, and Waupun, from 
necessity. Unfortunately, the southern towns offer no school 
house, or other building sufficiently commodious and otherwise 
suitable for the meetings. Still, the institute work has reached as 
large a number of teachers, in all parts of the district, as could be 
reasonably expected. 

Second, text-books and aj^paratus : 

The text-book question, so long a vexed one, seems to be ap- 
proaching a satisfactory solution. 

The law of 1875, authorizing the purchase of school books by the 
district, is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. So long as the 
teacher and the school house are furnished at public expense, it is 
difficult to see, upon principle, why the other agency, the text-book, 
should not be provided in the same manner. 

A compliance with this law must be followed by at least dis- 
trict uniformity, and under the township system of school govern- 
ment, i^its advantages must be more largely j [felt. Itsjgen- 
eral adoption would vastly increase the efficiency of the^ com- 
mon schools, especially those operating under the township system 
of government. 

I am pleased to notice that several districts in my jurisdic- 
tion have furnished their schools with text-books under this law, 
and, I doubt not, all others will do so as soon as the law andjits 
practical operation are more fully understood. 

I should like to report the same progress toward supplying our 
schools with apparatus, that important auxiliary of the teacher, 
but the facts will hardly justify me in so doing. The graded 
schools are accumulating a reasonable supply, but the rural dis- 
tricts are almost entirely without apparatus of any kind. AMien 
we are more generally supplied with suitable school-houses, 
an improvement in this direction is confidently expected. 

Third, school-houses : 

One of the best c\ddences that our educational interests in this 
county are advancing, is found in the fact that new and well- 
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appointed school-houses are every where springing up among the 
rural districts. New school-houses have been erected in No. 1, 
Lebanon ; Nos. 3 and 8, Ashippun ; No. 8, Herman ; and No. 6, Lom- 
ira, within the past two years. These are all neat and substantial 
structures, and, in every instance except one, are fitted up with 
the improved, modern school-room furniture. In three of these dis- 
tricts, a large proportion of the people are foreign-born. In the 
others, there is not an American family. This fact is but one of 
many evidences of that growing interest our adopted fellow-citizens 
are manifesting in the cause of public education. 

The citizens of the south ward of the village of Waupun have 
recently completed and equipped an elegant school building, of 
four departments, and school is now in operation therein. The 
building is a large and well-furnished structure, and was com- 
pleted at a cost of $13,000. 

At Mayville an addition to the original school house has been 
completed, and the whole building refurnished on the modern 
plan. The building is now the largest, most substantial, and most 
imposing public school edifice in the county of Dodge. 

This much has been accomplished in the erection of good and 
permanent school buildings, within the past two years. There is 
promise in the immediate future. 

Hustisford and Neosho are both agitating the question of the 
erection of new school houses; and within the ensuing year, I 
doubt not, decisive measures in that direction will be taken by one 
or both of these villages. The former place will undoubtedly 
make provision for a high school department. 

On the whole, there is much ground for encouragement in the 
present condition and prospects of the schools in this district. 

The graded schools, at Horicon, Mayville and Waupun, are 
doing excellent work. The former has a long established reputa- 
tion as a first-class school, which has been fully maintained during 
the past year. 

The school at Waupun has re-organized with every prospect of 
success, and promises soon to rival its elder sister at Horicon. 

At Mayville, a high-school department has been established 
under the law of 1875, and the three-years course, recommended 
by the department at Madison, has been adopted. The German 
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language is systematically taught, under the management of a 
competent German teacher. 

^dications are abundant, that each of these schools is destined, 
at no distant day, to take rank among the foremost high schools of 
the state. 

In the rural schools, the work is not all it should be, but it is, 
with rare exceptions, all that could be expected, under the disad- 
vantages of the shiftless district system. 

Beyond all question, the great source of inefficiency in our com- 
mon schools, lies in the present district organization. 

A well-devised system of township school government is now, in 
my judgment, the objective point toward which the persistent en- 
ergies of all interested in the increased prosperity and efficiency of 
the common school, should be directed. 



DUNN COUNTY. 

GEORGE SHAFER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

You will notice that the financial department of my report is not 
full. This is owing partly to neglect of district clerks, and partly 
to town clerks not making the required report. I have done all in 
my power to have the report full in every part, but find it impos- 
sible to make it so. There seems to be a lack of promptness on 
the part of school officers in making their reports, both as to full- 
ness and time, as required by law. 

I find the schools under my supervision in an improving and 
prosperous condition. Teachers seem to be improving, and build- 
ings in the same direction. I hope to see at no distant day the 
schools in Dunn county in the foremost rank with the schools 
throughout the state. 



DOOR COUNTY. 

CHRIS. DANIELS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Door county, by a reference to the map, it will be seen is situated 
in the extreme northeastern part of the state, and is a peninsula 
about seventy miles long by about an average width of ten miles. 
It also contains several islands, one of which, four miles from the 
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extreme end of the peninsula, is three miles in diameter and is a 
town of itself and consists of two school districts. 

The county is heavily timbered, and settled mostly by foreign- 
ers, who theoretically are in favor of schools, but practically are 
totally indifferent in seeing that their children get a decent, or 
common school education. Many will keep every child that is 
able to do the least bit of Work at home to help on the farm. This 
coimty was a heavy sufferer in the "Great Fire" of 71. Six or sev- 
en school houses were burned, upwards of fifty persons perished, 
and nine tenths of all the timber was killed in the south half of 
the county. 

There are now forty two districts in the county, about a dozen of 
which have been formed in the last five or six years. Five years 
ago there were only about six or seven decent frame school houses 
in the county, and none with patent furniture. Now there are 
some twenty good frame school houses and seven or eight using 
patent furniture. There is one graded school of three departments 
and five or six others that ought to be graded. Although the pro- 
gress made in school matters has been slow in this county, I can- 
not say but what it has kept pace with the improvements in other 
respects. The county was new, the people poor and the land heav- 
ily timbered, and the settlers were not able to pay that attention to 
the education of their children that they otherwise might have 
done. 

Now, however, I think that the 'Door' is fairly opened to the in- 
terests of education and much greater advancement in that direc- 
tion will be made in the future than in the past. 

Our graded school and several others are doing a good work, and 
we are now 'manufacturing' nearly all of our school teachers at 
home. I require teachersto report monthly from which a synop- 
sis is regularly published in our county paper. 

I find that a Superintendent's usefulness and popularity are 
greatly increased by frequently visiting the schools and address- 
ing and examining the pupils. I endeavor to visit every term of 
school once or twice and address the pupils, and either compliment 
or reprimand, as circumstances seem to require. I usually devote 
a half a day to each visit and where the teacher is young and inex- 
perienced take charge of the school part of the time I am there. 

I hope that there is not another county in the state that is af- 
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flicted with such bad roads as this one; half of the time I am ob- 
liged to travel on horseback or run the risk of a breakdown, or get- 
ting stuck in some mudhole, or stopped by some tree fallen across 
the road, where there is no chance to go around. I have neglected 
to report heretofore for the reason that on looking over others I saw 
that a report frdm this county would be nearly a reiteration of the 
reports of some others, i. e., the wail of the teachers for the irregu- 
larity and non-attendance of pupils, and the distress of mind of the 
Superintendent to see the same. 

Perhaps if the idea suggested by President Grant in his last mes- 
sage, in regard to the qualification for voting, gains weight enough 
to become a law, there will be a new impetus given to the interest 
of education, and our common schools will be better attended. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

I. W. GATES, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Superior is the only organized town in Douglas county, and in 
this town there are two organized school districts, in both of which 
are maintained graded schools. District No. one has four depart- 
ments, and district No. two only two. In district No. one school 
has been maintained for eight months during the past year, and in 
No. two for ten months. The school in district No. two is made a 
special object of interest by nearly all the people residing in the 
district. The school house is well furnished, and provided with 
charts, outline maps, globe, musical instruments, and other articles 
necessary for the comfort and progress of the scholars. 

FREE TEXT BOOKS. 

Books and stationery are purchased by the district and furnished 
for the use of scholars free of expense to them. This plan has 
been in operation in this school for two years, and is found to be 
highly satisfactory and very economical. With a little attention 
on the part of teachers, scholars are much more careful in the use 
of books belonging to the district than they would be if they 
owned them. Great advantages are gained by thus having all 
members of every class promptly furnished with books as they are 
needed. The benefits of the school are greatly increased in many 
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ivays, and especially for poor families, where pupils often suffer 
much waste of time for want of books. Taxes for this purpose 
must be increased, but the percentage will be small compared with 
Ihe advantage gained. 



EAU CLAIRE COUNTY. 

AGNES HOSFORD, SUPERINTENDENT. 

On entering upon the duties of the office of county superintend- 
•ent, January 1, 1876, it seemed to me the first duty, and one which 
would at once show me the condition of the schools of the county, 
was that of visitation. I was, however, at once met with the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining how many and what schools were in session. 
In order to obtain this information it was necessary to write to 
each town clerk for a list of district clerks in his town; then to 
each district clerk for information in regard to the schools in his 
district. This of course required time, as, aside from the delay 
necessitated by remoteness from a post office of many of the clerks, 
some were dilatory in replying. I succeeded in ascertaining that 
forty-eight districts in the county had a winter term of school. 
Neariy all of these commenced in the middle of November, had a 
three months term, and closed in the middle of February. Some, 
however, opened earlier in the fall and had completed their terms 
before I could ascertain their location or existence. I visited 
thirty-six districts, and each department of the graded schools, 
making sixty visits, before it was time to prepare for the annual in- 
stitute and spring examination. 

During the summer term I visited every school in the county 
"but two, and each department of the graded schools, once, and 
some of them oftener, making eighty-six visits, or one hundred and 
forty six visits between January 1, and September 1. One of the 
unvisited schools I attempted to reach, but having lost my way, I 
arrived just as school closed. The other was in a new and remote 
district. After making diligent inquiry I ascertained that some- 
where in a sparsely settled town containing forty five square miles, 
ii school was in session. As I could gain no definite information as 
to location, when the term began, nor when it would close, I did not 
attempt to visit it. 
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The first result of visitation was the conviction that the schools 
of Eau Claire county were generally of a lower grade than I had 
previously supposed, and were not doing as effective work as they 
should. The hindrances to good work most apparent were : 1. In- 
convenient arrangement of school houses. 2. Lack of uniformity 
of text books. 3. Insufficient supply of text books. 4. Lack of 
maps, charts, globes and apparatus of all kinds. 5. Small supply 
of black board surface. 6. Tardiness and irregularity of attend- 
ance. 7. Frequent change of teachers. 8. A lack of qualified 
teachers. 

After noting these defects, the next consideration was how to 
reach and remedy them. The first was of the past, and any in- 
fluence brought to bear upon it could affect only the houses of the 
future. The second and third might be reached by the provision 
of law allowing districts to purchase text books. Every effort 
should be used to bring this matter to the attention of the people. 
It ought to be made a powerful agency in increasing the effective- 
ness of school work. I do not think it any exaggeration to say 
that one third the value of school is wasted because of the delay 
each term in supplying pupils with needed books, and the multi- 
plicity of classes made necessary by lack of uniformity. The fourth 
and fifth, must be remedied, if at all, by correspondence, circulars, 
and conversation with school officers, upon the value and import- 
ance of such aid, and by the influence of teachers brought to bear 
upon the same matter. The sixth, although a most serious detri- 
ment to the welfare of the schools in an evil for which I see no im- 
mediate remedy, in the country districts. In these districts there 
is generally a diversity of time, because there is no standard, and 
frequent tardiness is the consequence. In sparsely settled districts 
a large extent of territory is embraced in order to include enough 
people to support a school. In many districts quite young pupils 
walk a distance of two or even three miles. In the extreme cold 
of winter and heat of summer, absence is inevitable ; and I am 
heterodox enough to think, under such circumstances, excusable. 
These circumstances however might be altered to some extent, by 
arranging terms so as to have school in the early fall and summer 
months, instead of mid-winter and mid-summer, as is the almost 
universal custom in the county now. 

The firequent change of teachers, which is the practice of nearly 
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every district, is a most senseless, inexcusable piece of folly, and 
one for which not only school officers but teachers are to blame. 
I have known changes to be made when all parties were well suited^ 
simply from carelessness on part of officers or love of change on 
the part of teachers. This practice betrays a lack of worldly wis- 
dom that would not be tolerated in any other business. It is a 
serious injury to schools and teachers. The former lose the benefit 
which comes from previous experience in teaching, and acquaint- 
ance with the needs and pecTiliarities of individual pupils. The 
latter cannot hope to acquire a reputation as teachers while chang- 
ing their field of laboif every three months. They cannot have the 
inspiration to faithful work which one has who knows he will not 
only lay the foundation, but build thereon. 

The seventh hindrance mentioned, a lack of qualified teachers^ 
is one which, if remedied, would mitigate all the others. The 
most important factor of a good school is a good teacher. There 
may be a comfortable, convenient, even elegant school room^ 
pleasant surroundings, an abundant supply of text books, reference 
books, maps, charts, and all needful apparatus, prompt and regu- 
lar attendance, and yet, if the teacher be deficient in "moral char- 
acter, learning, or ability to teach," the school may be worthless. 
Again, all of these may be lacking, excepting prompt and regular 
attendance, and the school be valuable, although not reaching its 
highest usefulness, if the teacher possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Hence one of the most important duties of the office is the 
examination of teachers, and one of the most difficult and embar- 
rassing is the rejection of the unqualified. 

Visitation of schools convinced me that there was not only a 
feeble and inefficient presentation of correct principles, but in 
many cases there was positive teaching of things utterly untrue 
It has been clearly demonstrated to me that the chief need of the 
schools of the county is a supply of thoroughly qualified, well 
trained teachers; but how to meet this need has not been so clearly 
proven. Something can be done towards it by urging teachers, 
I)ersonaIly and by letter, to continue their studies while teaching; 
to make daily preparation for their work; to subscribe for educa- 
tional periodicals; and to read books pertaining to their profes- 
sion. The younger teachers I have urged to remain pupils as long 
as possible, even though their scholastic attainments were superior 
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them to avail themselves of their proximity to the normal school 
at River Falls, and secure a thorough professional training. By 
these means, and by issuing certificates to as small a number as 
will meet the actual demand, I hope to secure a better grade of 
teachers, although results may not be immediately perceptible. 

At the spring examination there were one hundred and thirty 
applicants for certificates. Of this number forty-seven failed to 
attain the required standing, although a much lower percentage 
than seemed desirable was accepted from necessity. After select- 
ing the best, there was still much to be desired in regard to qualifi- 
cations. 

I have so far recorded only the defects and difiiculties of the 
educational work here. There are, however, some encouraging 
signs of progress. Prominent among these is the erection or com- 
pletion of eleven school houses. Eight of them are neat, substan- 
tial, and well arranged. The interest sho^vn in making them com- 
fortable and convenient, and in providing them with proper furni- 
ture, and to some extent with maps and globes, shows a desire on 
the part of those districts to do what is in their power for the wel- 
fare of their children. The other three buildings are small, rude, 
temporary structures, designed to be used only until something 
better can be afforded. Seven of these buildings were erected in 
recently organized districts, the other four take the place of dilapi- 
dated structures that had become unfit for use. 

Among the sixty districts of the county, there are only two 
where district quarrels affect the interests of the schools. These 
two are the smallest in the county, not in extent of territory but 
in number of pupils. If quarrels must come, they will do less 
harm there than in any other place. 

I am receiving some inquiries in regard to "good teachers,'* 
*^best text books," "maps," "free text books," and "township sys- 
tem." The two latter subjects are of such importance and benefi- 
cence that it seems to me they need only to be thoroughly under- 
stood to be carried into effect. Permit me to suggest that a pam- 
phlet prepared by the state superintendent, containing full inform- 
ation on these points, might do incalculable good in the state. It 
should reach not only school officers, but all persons interested in 
schools. 
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The excellent character of the graded' schools of Augusta and 
Eau Claire is a subject of congratulation to their citizens. Augusta 
has a school of four departments which has been under the man- 
agement of Prof. T. E. Williams, for three years. Much to the re- 
gret of the people of that place, he resigned the principalship there 
at the close the year to take charge of a ward school in Eau Claire. 

Eau Claire retains its district organization, the divisions into 
east, west and north Eau Claire, each forming a district. The 
schools in them are under the principalship of Professors H. C. 
Howland, A. J. Hutton and T. E. Frawley, respectively. During 
the year, 1641 pupils have been enrolled, and twenty-six teachers 
employed. Special effort has been made to secure prompt and 
regular attendance, with marked success. Professors Howland and 
Hutton are well known throughout the state as successful educa- 
tors. Their faithful work in their school-rooms and careful over- 
sight of departments under their charge, prove that their reputa- 
tions are well-earned, and well deserved. They are ably assisted by 
an unusually good corps of teachers. Prof. Frawley commenced 
his work as a teacher last year, soon after graduating from the State 
University. His energetic labors have made him very popular 
with pupils and parents, and promise well for the future of the 
school. The schools of the east and the west divisions have the 
same course of instruction and use the same text-books. I have 
not had opportunity by personal observation to compare the 
schools of Eau Claire with others to any great extent, but recently 
remarked to a gentleman who has a more extensive acquaintance 
with the schools of the state than any other person whom I know, 
that I thought they would compare favorably with any of them. My 
opinion was strengthened by his reply, "I not only think so but I 
know it." 

The institute in the spring, conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer, was 
well attended, interesting and profitable. I regard the Normal 
Institute as a most valuable means of diffusing correct ideas and 
methods of teaching. 

District clerks were provided with blanks for reporting number 
of months school in the year, date of commencing each term, 
length of term, name of teacher and wages per month. 

Teachers were provided with blanks for monthly reports. These 
were generally promptly filled and returned by clerks and teachers 
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and were of much service to me. I think a report of proceedings 
of school meetings would also be valuable and furnish information 
which sometimes comes too late to be of any use. 



FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 

W. L. O'CONNOR, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The consolidation of the two Superintendent Districts into which 
the county was formerly divided, nearly doubled the work of this 
office, and in order that I might have all the time possible for visit- 
ations and the institute, I arranged my examinations so that most 
of them, in the spring, were in the western part of the county, and 
in the fall in the eastern section. This was more necessary, as the 
summer terms of school are generally short, and all the time is need- 
ed in visiting them, and I believe the arrangement on the whole 
was as convenient for the teachers, while it enabled me to accom- 
plish my work to the best advantage. 

My aim in conducting examinations was not only to ascertain 
what the candidates' qualifications were, but to give them practical 
hints that would help them in their work in the school room. 

The examinations were largely attended. Five hundred candi- 
dates presented themselves for examination during the year end- 
ing August 31, 1876. Of this number, 250 received full third-grade 
certificates, 70 received second grade certificates, 5 received first 
grade certificates for two years, 125 received limited certificates for 
six months, and 50 received their standing only. 

INSTITUTE. 

The teachers' institute for this county, was held in the city of 
Fond du Lac, commencing on the 20th day of March, and continu- 
ing six days. It was most ably conducted by Prof. Duncan Mc- 
Gregor, of Plattville Normal School. While I do not wish to un- 
duly eulogize, I can but speak in high terms of Prof. McGregor's 
management of the institute, and attribute to it much of the suc- 
cess that greeted us. His thorough scholarship, his practical 
knowledge of all that pertains to our school system, and above all 
his genial and gentlemanly bearing won for him the entire confi- 
dence and high esteem of all who attended. 
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Two lectures were delivered before the institute, one by Prof. 
Butler, of Madison, and the other by Rev. Geo. L. Willard, of the 
city of Fond du Lac. Prof. Butler's lecture was on "A Common- 
Place Book," and in it he gave as much information of value, as 
could be derived from a long term of study and research. Rev. 
Geo. L. Willard's lecture was an eloquent one, and finely adapted 
to assisting the teacher in his daily labor in the school room. 
Both would bear repeating before the same audience, and would 
be listened to a Second time with interest and profit. 

It can be safely said that the institute was a very successful one. 
The attendance is said to have been larger than than that of any 
other institute ever held in the state. The names of over three 
hundred teachers were enrolled as in attendance. I attribute 
much of this success to liberal advertising in the county papers. 
That it has been a means of great good to the teachers of the 
county, in arousing them to greater activity, to renewed exertions 
to better qualify themselves for their all important work, and that 
it will long be remembered by all who attended, as a most profita- 
ble and pleasant gathering, cannot be doubted. 

VISITATION. 

During the year, I have visited each school in the county twice, 
except some that had only one term of school. I have endeavored 
to make my visits as unexpected and informal as possible, and to 
inform myself in regard to the attainments of the scholars, the 
progress they are making in their studies, their general deport- 
ment, and the fitness of the teachers for the positions they occupy. 
I have generally found the schools doing well, and making com- 
mendable progress in their studies, and in most of them the best 
of discipline maintained, and I regard the faculty of governing one 
of the first and highest qualifications of a good teacher. I have 
lost no opportunity of impressing upon them the necessity 
of maintaining the best order in their schools. 

I have made, during the year, 361 visits to the 188 different 
schools in the county. On account of the large number of schools 
to be visited, and the shortness of time they are in session, I have 
generally been obliged to visit four each day, and though my visits 
have been thus necessarily brief, on the whole, I believe they have 
been profitable to both teachers and scholars. 
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As this is the third term I have held the office, I am pleased to 
know that during my rounds of visitations, in my old district es- 
pecially, I am constantly among acquaintances and friends ; ren- 
dering my labors more pleasant, if not less arduous. The new ac- 
quaintances I have formed in the eastern part of the county, are 
no less agreeable and pleasant than the old ones in the west, and 
to them I am indebted for many kindnesses. 

No school-houses have been built in the county, during the year, 
but quite a number have been repaired, painted and reseated. 
The log school-house, that cherished relic of early pioneer days, 
has not yet disappeared, but still exists in some parts of the 
county. While we award it all honor for the good it has done, let 
us hope that its mission is about accomplished, and that it will 
soon give place to a structure more in accord with the progress of 
the age, and the wants of the scholars of to-day. 

CONCLUSION. 

Upon a review of the work of the year, though defects may 
sometimes be discovered, I am confident that improvement has 
been made in many ways. There has been a better attendance 
upon both public and private schools ; a more earnest desire for 
improvement, leading to more ardent application on the part of 
the pupils ; a deeper conviction on the part of teachers, of the 
importance of their calling, impelling them to more earnest and 
thorough work in the school room, and I believe there is a deepen- 
ing in the minds of the people, of the conviction that our com- 
mon school system is the great safeguard of our free institutions 
and must be sustained and cherished accordingly. 

There have been but two school district quarrels in the county, 
during the year, which have come to my knowledge, and these 
were unnecessarily brought on by difficulties between individuals, 
originating years ago, and which should have been kept out of the 
schools. 



GREEN COUNTY. 

T. C. RICHMOND, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I am glad to be able to report that the schools of Green county 
are improving in all the elements that it takes to make up a good 
school. 
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Being fully convinced, upon commencing my present work, that 
Tve needed a thoroughly competent corps of teachers more than 
anything else, I adopted such measures as I thought would tend to 
"bring good practical workers into the educational field, train them 
for the profession of teaching, and then furnish them steady em- 
ployment. 

We have several teachers' societies organized in the county, and 
we have our programme so arranged, that we have a teachers' meet- 
ing every Saturday in some part of the county. 

We hold our meetings in eleven different places in the county, sa 
that we have a meeting in each of the eleven places about once in 
three months. These meetings are very beneficial to the teach ers,, 
and the patrons also, who very frequently attend. The working 
teachers are nearly always present. 

For the benefit of some who are not able to attend our normal 
schools, or other higher institutions of learning, we propose, and 
we have commenced, to hold normal institutes, one each spring- 
and fall, so that our teachers will be better prepared for their work. 
These institutes we hold for six weeks or two months each, and we 
drill the teachers in the how and the what The one held last fall 
in Monticello, we believe helped our teachers very much, and 
through them is helping our winter schools. 

When we cannot get state aid in our institute work, we apply to- 
the county, and so far we have been very kindly helped. 

We think the district boards ought to be roused to a just appre- 
ciation of' their work. Sometimes our best efforts are rendered 
useless by the action of the board, the members of which are toa 
often chosen more because it is their turn, than on account of fit- 
ness; however, we hope to overcome this in some way, and num- 
ber the district boards among our earnest co-workers. 

Although we have a few very poor school buildings, we are 
happy to say that each year some of these are giving place to bet- 
ter and more comfortable houses. We do not like to resort to 
condemning buildings, but would rather have the people see the 
necessitv of having more comfortable school-houses for their chil- 
dren. 

Something ought to be done in the matter of text-books. We 
too often find either not enough books, or no uniformity. The 
power, in this matter, we believe, ought to be placed somewhere 
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else. While some of the boards are competent, and do their duty 
in this matter, others are very incompetent and careless. I believe 
it would be well if some of our more experienced educators would 
suggest a change in this matter. 

There is too much changing about of teachers. Seldom does a 
teacher work more than one term in one place. This we think we 
^an overcome, by getting competent teachers who will retain their 
positions. 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY. 



A. A. SPENCER, SUPERINTENDENT. 



I send you to-day my annual report. I regret the long delay, 
and beg pardon for it. It has been unavoidable. 

The law of last winter, providing for the compensation of dis- 
trict clerks, works admirably, in this county. Their reports are 
fuller and more accurate than ever before. 

The most vital need of our district schools, I firmly believe, is a 
system of gradation and a carefully prepared course of study 
which shall be binding on all the pupils who attend them. Nearly 
all the work in these schools, as at present conducted, is without 
system, aimless. Promotion from book to book, and from branch 
to branch, depends almost wholly on the whim of the parent, 
teacher or pupil. Ought it not to be made to depend on the actual 
attainment of the pupils, such attainment to be ascertained by a 
fair and thorough examination? 

How can any great change or improvement be affected until the 
work of the school room is mapped out, systematized, so that 
teachers may know exactly what is demanded of them during each 
term; and pupils may know what is essential to their own advance- 
ment from class to class. 

Will you be kind enough to give us during the ensuing winter, 
a well-graded course of instruction, adapted to the condition of our 
common schools? By so doing, I believe you will surely prepare 
the way for the speedy establishment of town high schools, and 
will do much for the progress of education in our state. 
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IOWA COUNTY. 

ALBERT WATKINS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The statistical and really important part of my annual report 
submitted herewith, I cannot recommend for its accuracy. Town 
clerks complain that it is impossible for them to procure reason- 
<ably accurate and full reports from very many of the district 
clerks, and much of the data in the town clerks' reports to me are 
either made up by estimating figures omitted from the reports of 
district clerks, or else by disregarding altogether the many mis- 
takes and omissions. Some district clerks are reported as keeping 
no written record whatever of the district transactions. This is a 
matter which demands immediate attention, and if there is any 
remedy it should be applied at once. 

The reports also very pertinently suggest the manner in which 
the other interests of many schools may be ministered to under 
the district system. 

It appears, from the town clerks' reports, that the number of 
children in the county between the ages of four and twenty years 
is 8,706, being precisely the same number reported last year. Of 
these, no less than 2,488 have not attended school at all during 
the year, against 2,542 who didn't attend last year. The number 
between the ages of seven and fifteen, during which period if 
children do not get the rudiments of an education, they will never 
get them, is about 3,740, Of these 410 did not attend school at all, 
against 644 last year. The average number of days attendance of 
all those of "school age" during the year was forty-three and one- 
fourth days, a little over two months ; while the average attendance 
of those who actually went to school was sixty and one-half days, 
or three months, against an average of two and one-half months 
last year. Though there is an apparent improvement over last 
year, these figures afibrd food for very serious reflection ; and w^hen 
it is considered that this average attendance is largely made up by 
scholars who attend, on and ofi*, through six or eight months, one 
does not marvel at the reputed lack of system and general ineffi- 
ciency of our district schools. Irregularity and non-attendance are 
dead weights to these schools and there seems to be no power 
whatever to unload them. 

Seven schools are provided with sets of outline maps, and about 
6 ^SuPT. 
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the same number with globes; and reading frames and charts for 
teaching primary reading are finding their way into many others. 
Still the schools of the county may be said to be generally without 
apparatus. The better teachers, therefore, use the blackboard as 
far as possible, as a substitute for other apparatus. I have there- 
fore urged upon district boards the necessity of providing school 
rooms with large and good blackboards. Recent visits show a 
great improvement in this matter, though many school houses are 
still without blackboards fit for use. 

In many localities the school houses are totally unfit for their 
purpose ; limited room and wretched seats and desks being the 
worst faults. Again, in other localities, the most commendable 
liberality and enterprise are exhibited in the building and furnish- 
ing of the school houses. Two tasty and commodious school 
houses finished this year in adjoining districts, one in the town of 
Highland, and the other in the town of Mifiiin, deserve especial 
commendation. Under the district system I see no hope for better 
school houses, in many cases where they are worst, for years to 
come. 

The villages of Highland and Avoca have been organized into 
high school districts under the law of 1875, during the year. In 
the former place a very creditable new school building is newly 
finished, and a large addition to the old school house in Avoca, built 
this fall, will make first rate accomodations for the high school 
there. 

There were three hundred applicants for teachers' certificates 
during the year, and of these 165 were licensed to teach, the certifi- 
cates of 30 of these being limited to six months or less. Number 
of teachers required to supply all the schools, 135. In or- 
der to procure the requisite number I am still obliged to license 
many applicants who are utterly unqualified for teaching ; but 
each year I am able to reject a greater proportion of these and fill 
their places with better materials. Though the general sentiment 
of the people is in favor of a strict and thorough system of examina- 
tions, yet I find it impossible to secure practical uniformity 
throughout the county ; and in many localities districts either do 
not ofier sufficient inducement to secure the services of qualified 
teachers, or else, as is frequently the case, through favoritism or 
carelessness on the part of district boards, the employment of 
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qualified teachers is neglected till the last moment, when it is found 
necessary to employ incompetent ones, who are often very much 
worse than those who have been rejected at the regular examina- 
tions. This is fatal to all system, and the efforts of the superin- 
tendent to perform his duty strictly and impartially thus find their 
chief obstacle in district boards themselves. 

Again, those who attend the summer schools are so small in 
number and young in age, that it has become quite common 
to regard this term as of little consequence, or as a mere formality 
to make up the required five months, and to be taught in the 
cheapest manner possible. Accordingly these districts insist on 
employing inexperienced school girls, and thus discourage regular 
teachers by throwing them out of employment, besides subjecting 
the flexible and susceptible minds of beginners to the pernicious 
influence of ignorance and inexperience. This is a very serious 
question and should receive prompt and careful attention at the 
hands of those who have our school system in their keeping. 

Another obstacle to improvement is the practice of employing 
many male teachers for the winter schools who pay no attention to 
preparation, but are engrossed in other business, so that it is im- 
possible to secure their attendance at institutes and other means of 
technical instruction. We are getting to have a regular class of 
teachers, mostly females, who are outstripping the other class — ^who 
teach only to fill up a little odd time — in the acquirement of real 
ability to teach. 

Text-books are generally uniform in the same school, but the 
antiquity of many in use and the frequent occurrence of two. difi*- 
erent kinds of books on the same subject for thQ same school, 
might be avoided and done away with, at a great saving of time 
and expense, if only district boards would exercise, in an intelli- 
gent and thorough manner, the power which the law gives them. 
As the law now stands, it is entirely inefiicient. 

The influence of normal school and institute work and the 
stricter examinations of county superintendents, as might be ex- 
pected, are already a power for good, and I can see a decided im- 
provement in the teaching done in this county during the last two 
years. Intelligent method is taking the place of inane . machine 
work in the school room; yet I cannot but feel that iinder a sys- 
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tern so essentially void of executive force, or administrative vigor, 
as our district system seems to be, these better teachers which we 
are furnishing at the expense of so much wealth and labor, will 
continue to be seriously hampered and circumscribed in their efforts 
to improve the condition of the district school. We have come to 
a point where the providing of better teachers is by no means the 
only or most important question of school economy. In some 
parts of this county there is a lively demand still for better teach- 
ers, but in others the best that we have are rejected. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 

T. P. MARSH, SUPERINTENDENT. 

At the time of transmitting my annual report to the department 
of education, I was so busily engaged with examination papers and 
filling out certificates, that I could not make out a special report, 
and the press of other duties at present will necessitate my mak- 
ing this quite brief and incomplete. 

I regret that my annual report was not more complete ; but I did 
the best I could towards making it as reliable as possible. 

The great source of information is the school district, but the 
records are generally kept in such a muddled condition that no 
reliance can be placed on many of the statements made. In many 
instances the town clerks are careless, and do not try to have the 
district reports corrected before copying them into their reports to 
me. I think if the town clerks would attend to the correcting and 
having corrected the reports of the district clerks, there would be 
less complaint concerning incorrect reports. 

The experience I have acquired during the past three years, 
through my official connection with the school interests of the 
county, furnishes sufficient data upon which to judge, not only the 
past and present, but also our future school prospects. 

It gives me great pleasure to state, upon the authority of facts, 
that the school interests of the county were never in a more flour- 
ishing and progressive condition than at present; and if it be al- 
lowable to make the past and present criterions of the future, I 
then feel safe in saying that many of the obstacles which are now 
in the way of progress must soon disappear and leave the field 
clear for the earnest and skillful workers. 
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Much of the school work of the past year has been a great im- 
provement compared with the work of previous years, but there 
yet remains a great chance for thorough teaching. Many of our 
teachers are improving themselves, while some have no idea of 
making school-teaching a life business, and I suppose our schools 
will hardly ever be entirely supplied with those who do. 

Perhaps it is as well; for a life spent in the school-room is enough 
to cramp the energies of the stoutest constitution. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The school houses are in a fair condition, though most of them 
are destitute of good blackboards, and a proper supply of outline 
maps, charts, etc. Too little attention is paid to properly ventilat- 
ing the school buildings, and, in some instances, to the construc- 
tion and arrangement of needed outbuildings. Some of the out- 
buildings connected with the school premises in various parts of 
the county are in a shameful condition. I think it would be well 
if the district authorities paid a little more attention to such mat- 
ters. There has been one new school house erected in the county 
during the year. It is constructed of brick. Some of the old 
buildings have been repaired. There are some very creditable 
school houses in this county ; but in some few districts there is a 
growing necessity for new buildings, to replace the old tumble- 
down affairs that go by the name of school houses. 

MONTHLY REPORTS. 

I have required monthly reports from the teachers, and most of 
them have reported promptly as required in the monthly report 
cards. I shall continue to require reports during the coming year. 
I think it will have a tendency to excite an interest in the schools 
that will result in good to both teacher and pupil. Shall publish 
a summary of the reports in the county papers. 

VISITATIONS. 

Since entering upon my second term of office, January 1st, 1876, 
I have visited all but eight schools in the county, traveling many 
miles in accomplishing it. I have visited sixty different schools, 
most of them twice. I know some of these visits were profitable, 
and I think by a more general appreciation of the service, more 
could be made so. One thing is quite certain, that the teacher's 
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*** ability to teach" can be correctly measured, thereby enabling a 
superintendent to judge of a candidate's fitness for a certificate. 
Some think school visitation of but little or no benefit; by others 
it is thought, and justly so I believe, the most important of the 
superintendent's duties. 

There is no other means of getting the requisite information as 
to the wants of the schools. A superintendent ought to be able to 
counsel and advise teachers in their work. If he is not, I see no 
reason why he should visit schools. If he is able, and understands 
his business, the more he visits the schools the better. It ought 
not to deter him from doing his duty faithfully, that a few advise 
him that he can do no good. I take such advice as a doubtful 
compliment. I know that much good is resulting from my im- 
mediate supervision of the schools. That is part of my duties, and 
I shall do it in the same spirit that I would in supervising any 
other work. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The examinations in the Autumn of 1875 and the spring of 1876 
were made thorough and well calculated to test the applicants's 
knowledge of the branches taught, and his ability to successfully 
impart instruction, so far as an examination might determine, I 
have aimed to secure the best teachers, by making the tests of 
such a character as to throw out the weak and inefficient, while 
the live, energetic teacher, who keeps posted, and whose aim is 
high, will find no great difficulty in showing his ability to success- 
fully engage in the great work of instructing the young. 

The total number of applicants for certificates during the year, 
commencing August 31st, 1875, and ending August 31st, 1876, is 
one hundred and fifty-six. I have refused certificates to forty- 
eight applicants ; 108 received certificates. A portion of the third 
grade certificates were issued for but six months. Some of those who 
received six months certificates were at the next examination, and 
were granted another certificate within the same year, which accounts 
for the difierence between this report and my "annual report". In 
that I reported one hundred and thirty four certificates as having 
been issued by me during the year. But this is explained by the 
fact that some received two certificates during the year. 

I report two first grade, four second grade, and one hundred and 
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twenty-eight, (counting those which issued two to the same person 
within the year, — not counting but one issue, one hundred and 
two,) third grade. 

INSTITUTES. 

Since reporting to you last fall I have held one institute, com- 
mencing August 21st, and continuing two weeks. It was conduct- 
<?d by Professors A. Earthman and L. D. Harvey. The attendance 
was very satisfactory, there being sixty-four names enrolled. I am 
satisfied that Profs. Earthman and Harvey accomplished good 
work, considering the shoiiness of the time allotted. 

The good accomplished by well conducted institutes cannot be 
too highly estimated. As a general thing I find those teachers who 
make a practice of attending institutes, teaching better schools than 
those who do not. 

Normal institutes are at present doing more for this county than 
the normal schools, because the benefits of the former reach the 
mass of teachers, who must, for some time, mainly have charge of 
our country schools, while the latter do not. 

One great reason why our schools, in the past, did not progress 
more rapidly, was the want of trained teachers. 

VISITATION BY PARENTS. 

It seems strange to me why parents do not visit the schools 
oftener than they do. I think if they could actually know how 
much good they can accomplish by making frequent and uncer- 
mionious calls, they would attend to this matter. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have endeavored to give you some idea of school matters in 
this county, although I am satisfied it is far from being complete 
or very extended. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

C. J. COLLIER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In connection with my annual report, I beg leave to add the 
following special report. 

I have visited, since the first day of January last, 116 schools, 
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making 146 visits, averaging two and three-fourths hours to each 
visit. I have made it a practice to take charge of each school dur- 
ing a portion of the time, and to suggest such changes as I deemed 
would be of benefit, and commending all that I found worthy of 
commendation. 

During the year three hundred and seventy-four persons have 
been examined and 233 certificates issued, 197 third grade, 27 
second and 9 first. There is a decided improvement in our 
teachers. I have only found it necessary to grant three licenses 
this fall against 35 last spring, and I find a general desire on the 
part of teachers to raise their standing, as well as the grade of 
certificates. 

I have endeavored to impress upon school boards and patrons 
the necessity for more apparatus, such as black boards, outline 
maps, globes, &c., but in too many cases I am met with the reply, 
" We have more now than our teachers use," and with too much 
truth, too. I would suggest, that a knowledge of the use of globes 
and outline maps be made a necessary requirement for a third 
grade certificate. 

I have urged upon teachers the necessity of special preparation 
for each day's work, and am pleased to report that many teachers 
are at work upon this plan, and, although holding third grade 
certificates, are doing first grade work in the branches taught. 

An institute was held at Jefferson, commencing August 21st^ 
continuing two weeks, and, though the attendance was small from 
various causes, good work was done, and great benefit received by 
those in attendance. Prof. Barns as conductor, gave general sat- 
isfaction to all concerned. 

Patrons of schools are giving more attention to school buildings, 
and, although they move slowly, when they build they erect hand- 
some, substantial, and commodious buildings, and generally evince 
a desire to change the seven-by-nine school lot by the road side or 
upon four corners, for the ample, well-endosed school ground. Five 
new houses have been erected during the year. 

The idea that primary, and backward schools in the country, do 
not require teachers of any special qualifications is the greatest 
evil I have to encounter, and to its prevalence I attribute the 
failure of so many of our common schools in attaining the success 
desired by both parents and pupils. 
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I am satisfied that to the custom of placing primary scholars 
under incompetent teachers, who confine them to the dull routine 
of the text, thus stupefying every active energy of the mind, and 
inculcating habits of indolence and inaccuracy of thought, is 
owing, very largely, the want of thoroughness and practicability 
so often charged against our school system. 

I attribute the success of graded schools to the thoroughness of 
the work in the lower departments, and, if we are to make a success 
in our common schools, I believe that patrons, school boards, and 
superintendents must unite in demanding that our primary 
scholars shall be placed under the charge of teachers competent to 
lay the foundation suitable for a grand and noble supei'structure. 



KENOSHA COUNTY. 

D. H. FLETT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The experience of another year has strengthened the conviction 
that while we have no reason to be ashamed of our schools, con- 
sidered as a whole, still there are serious defects in our educational 
system which need to be remedied, and evils which call loudly for 
reform. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The county can boast of many school buildings which are models 
of convenience and comfort. They are well warmed, seated and 
arranged, and provided with a fair amount of maps, charts, and 
other necessary apparatus ; but there are quite a number that con- 
tain very few of these conveniences, and are wholly unsuitable 
for the purpose for which they were designed. The comfort, health, 
and best interests of the children of the county require that, in a 
few cases, new houses be erected ; in more that the houses be re- 
plastered and re-seated; and in more, still, that maps, charts, a 
globe, a new dictionary, and a few books of reference, as well as 
suitable ornamentation for the school room, be provided. It is an 
encouraging fact, however, that four new school houses have been 
erected during the year, two others have been re-seated, while quite 
a number have been repaired and greatly improved in appearance, 
convenience, and comfort. A number of sites, too, have been 
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enclosed, the yards planted with shade trees, and the out-houses 
put in good condition. 

IRREGULARITY OF A'TTENDANCE. 

The efficiency of many of the schools is greatly lessened by 
irregularity of attendance on the part of the pupils. While there 
are very few children of proper school age whose names do not 
.appear in the school register, there are very many who do not re- 
<ceive the amount of instruction to which they are entitled. For 
Ithis evil and its remedy, teachers are to some extent responsible; 
parents to a far greater extent. 

MULTIPLICITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Nothing detracts from the success of many of the schools more 
than the large number of different text-books. In a few schools, 
books from a dozen or more different series may be found. Thus 
classes are multiplied, lessened in numbers, the teacher's time 
wasted, and the healthy stimulus to pupils in large classes, lost. 
Our present laws are good, but they do not go far enough. Uni- 
formity should in some cases be enforced, 

TOO MANY BRANCHES ATTEMPTED. 

The conviction forces itself upon me that in some of our schools 
we are attempting to teach too many branches — endeavoring to do 
the work whiqh properly devolves upon the high school or the 
seminary. The function of the common school is to lay the found- 
ation of a good English education — this and nothing more. Spe- 
-cial prominence should be given to the more elementary branches. 
These should be thoroughly mastered before anything else is at- 
tempted. 

TEACHERS. 

A large number of our teachers have received no special prepar- 
jation for the work of teaching and no instruction outside the same 
class of schools that they endeavor to teach. Still the outlook is 
very encouraging. Teachers are gradually becoming alive to the 
necessity of special preparation. This is illustrated by the fact 
that nearly thirty different persons from the county have sought 
instruction during the year in the Normal schools of the state. Be- 
dsides these, quite a number of teachers have, by a systematic coursse 
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of reading and study, greatly increased their educational and pro- 
fessional qualifications as is very plainly shown by the improved 
work in the school room. There is also an increasing demand for 
well qualified teachers and a tendency toward greater permanence 
in the work. During th« year only eighty-four different teachers 
have been employed in the sixty-two schools of the county. Of 
these three held first grade certificates, twelve second grade, and 
sixty-nine third grade. 

INSTITUTES. 

During the last two weeks of September a Teachers' Institute 
was held in the village of Wilmot, at which about eighty-five per- 
sons were present. This Institute was under the able supervision 
of Prof. Albert Salisbury, of. Whitewater. Of the work done it is 
unnecessary to speak. Sufiice it to say that the Institute was a 
complete success, and that teachers went forth better prepared than 
•ever before, and stimulated to renewed exertions in their work. 
Two able lectures were delivered during the session; one by Prof. 
S. H. Carpenter, of the State University, on " The Moral Element 
in Education," another by Prof Salisbury, on "The Early History 
of Wisconsin." A two days' Institute was also held, January 21st 
and 22d, at which about fifty persons were present. At this time 
a highly interesting and instructive lecture was delivered by Rev. 
H. M. Simmons, of Kenosha, on " The Greatness of Human 
Littleness." 

LIBRARY. 

The need of a teachers' library, from which teachers could obtain 
works relating directly to their profession, has long been felt. To 
meet this want, teachers have subscribed liberally, and the library 
has been established. If properly managed and used, it must 
prove a powerful instrument in advancing the best interests of 
education throughout the county. 

SCHOOL VISITS. 

During the year, 172 different visits, of one-half day each, have 
been made by the superintendent, besides a number of shorter 
visits; making an average of three visits to each school. In these 
visits, errors and faults in methods of instruction and government 
have been noticed, criticised and corrected so far as possible; right 
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courses of action have been fully approved, and wrong courses 
unsparingly condemned; an effort has been made to remove all 
antagonism between teachers and pupils, and to encourage the one 
in giving, the other in receiving instruction; to remove hard feel- 
ings and settle all difficulties arising in connection with school 
affairs; and to help forward all true progress. Several circular 
letters and educational tracts have been distributed during the 
year, and in a large number of cases, a written statement of the 
condition of the school, together with such suggestions as seemed 
advisable, has been sent to the district clerk immediately after 
visiting the school. The result of these efforts is very encouraging, 
and more of the same work will be done during the ensuing year. 
An effort has also been made to " weed out " the poorer class of 
teachers, and to fill the places with those better qualified. This 
effort has been received with marked favor by the people 
generally. 

CONCLUSION. 

As we look back over the year that is past, we see many mis- 
takes that have been made; much poor work on the part of teach- 
ers ; and many evils that call loudly for reform. We see also 
many improvements made; much good work done; many hopeful 
indications; and many reasons for encouragement; and we shall 
enter upon the work of the ensuing year with renewed energy and 
with a fuller realization of the importance and necessity of uni- 
versal education. 



LA CROSSE COUNTY. 

S. M. LEETE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Last winter our schools were in a flourishing condition, doing 
good work and doing it effectively, and it seemed as if we were 
finally in a fair way to perform the work of training and instruct- 
ing our youth, successfully. But the hopes I had entertained dur- 
ing the winter were blasted before the end of the school year. Our 
summer schools were inferior, so much so, indeed, as to surprise 
me. But on a little reflection I discovered the cause. Many 
young ladies between the ages of sixteen and twenty who had been 
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attending the graded schools of the city and county, and who were 
able to pass a good examination, desired to teach. They came to 
the examinations well able to answer questions in the several 
branches, could state very good ideas in reference to the theory of 
teaching, and I granted certificates. Now these teachers, who 
actually obtained better markings than many of the old teachers, 
taught poor schools as a rule. And in my opinion the reason for 
this may be ascribed to their youthfulness. Their minds were de- 
veloped by study to a greater degree than many of our older and bet- 
ter teachers, but their judgments were unenlightened by experience 
in school life, and they could not control and govern a school. Now 
where is the remedy? 

It appears to me that there should be a qualification of age^ and 
that this matter should not be left to the judgment of the superin- 
tendent. I have endeavored to be very careful about this matter, 
and have seldom granted a certificate to an applicant under 
eighteen years of age ; but a great pressure is bVought to bear upon 
me in this matter. 

A parent will say, "My daughter is as old as such a person, and 
is as good a scholar ; why cannot she be licensed as a teacher ?" 
failing to realize that one at eighteen is much more mature than 
another, 

I certainly think that if it were made illegal to grant certificates 
to applicants under twenty-one we should have better teachers. 
Then if the examination questions were prepared by the state 
superintendent, and the standard fixed by him, another source of 
danger and annoyance would be removed and the county superin- 
tendent would be left untrammeled in the discharge of his duties. 

Improvements in regard to school houses are made each year. 
Several old buildings have been repaired and two new ones erected 
within the last year. The district comprising the village of Onalas- 
ka is the most populous one in the county, and it has hitherto main- 
tained, with now and then an exception, an inferior school. But 
the board has finally acted wisely in the selection of a principal 
who is bringing the school up to a flourishing condition. 

The high school organized last year in West Salem has prospered, 
fulfilling the expectations of its patrons. A large number of appli- 
cants applied for admission, but thirty-two only were able to pass 
the required examination. This fact has given tone and character to 
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the school and has also benefitted the district schools in the imme- 
diate vicinity as there are many in these schools who are looking 
forward to the high school. 

The institute, conducted by Prof. Thayer, which was held at 
West Salem during the week commencing October 16th, was well 
attended. Seventy names were enrolled and a very large propor- 
tion of them were names of actual teachers who are already en- 
gaged in their work. I look for large results from the influence of 
this institute. 



LA FAYETTE COUNTY. 

HENRY JANE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In general, most of the village schools are in good condition and 
making fair progress, while the schools of the rural districts seem 
to be at a stand-still, if not actually going back, in the quality and 
methods of teaching. This difference, it seems to me, arises from 
the very nature of the circumstances ; it is fundamental and can 
not wholly be avoided. These districts are thinly settled. There is 
great irregularity of attendence on the part of pupils. The schools 
are, to a great extent, in the hands of young, inexperienced and un- 
trained teachers. The most meager attainments and the utter ab- 
sence of training or experience seem to form no ground for refusing 
to employ these teachers — simply becausethey are cheap. It will 
be a glorious day for the country schools pf this State when they 
shall be placed in the hands of not only learned but trained 
teachers. 

The public sentiment in this county, in regard to educational 
affairs, compares favorably with the best of other counties of which 
I have any knowledge, and in some localities the highest apprecia- 
tion displays itself 

I have acted as county superintendent long enough to learn that 
popularity in this office depends more on school visitation and the 
granting of good certificates to everybody's baby than on all his 
other duties combined. Whereas it is my opinion that a superin- 
tendent may be of most value to the schools by licensing only 
qualified teachers, and by working up and taking an active part in 
teachers' institutes. 
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There are two classes in our county who find fault with the 
superintendency. One class think that it occasions an expenditure 
of money without a corresponding benefit to the public in return. 
These are they who are reluctant to admit the value and neces- 
sity of supervision in the management of our public schools. 
They regard the man who is charged with the duty of supervis- 
ing the work of instruction as a supernumerary. The other class 
find fault not so much with the superintendency itself, as with the 
manner of operating it. They claim, and not altogether without 
grounds, that the design of the law is defeated in carrying it out. 
The cause of this defeat is the, election of men who are unfit in ed- 
ucation, experience and inclination to perform the duties of the 
office. The former class must be educated not to estimate labor by 
the demonstration which accompanies it, and to meet the objection 
of the latter some means should be devised to secure and retain fit 
men to superintend the schools of the state. 

I have been much astonished at the inaccuracy and tardiness of 
town clerks' reports. Out of seventeen received by me only one 
was entirely free from errors, and that was the report of Mr. Wil- 
liam Ahern, of ShuUsburg, who is a very obliging and capable 
officer. This incorrectness and delay have caused me much incon- 
venience and some perplexity in making out my own report. 

When I assumed the duties of the office on the first of January I 
found absolutely nothing to show that it ever had an existence in 
the county. It was not until the middle of February that my pred- 
ecessor turned over the records, blanks and books in his possession, 
although I had written several times in regard to them. I com- 
menced at once to equip the office, which was like creating it anew. 
I now have every thing arranged with the idea of permanency and" 
handy reference. 

On account of these urgent duties to commence with, I was un- 
able to make many visits until after the spring examinations. 
During the summer I visited forty schools and spent a half day in 
most of them. I found the summer schools in the rural districts- 
very small, with little opportunity for me to be of any real service. 
I intend to devote my whole time this fall and winter to the visita- 
tion of schools, in the hope that I may be of some real service to 
them. 

But I am of the opinion that the little attention that a super- 
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intendent can give to each of the schools of his county, scattered 
as they are, will benefit so slightly, that unless the district board is 
present to sanction and support the work of the superintendent, 
his visits will have no perceptible influence. To receive the assis- 
tance of district boards in this respect, I have adopted the plan of 
notifying them of the particular half-day when I may be expected 
to visit their school, with the request that they keep the matter 
from teacher and pupils. This plan has the additional advantage 
of necessitating an arrangement of visits for some weeks ahead; 
and after the appointments are made, trivial matters will not be so 
apt to cause a postponement. In short, it reduces visitation to a 
system, and the superintendent in a certain sense compels himself. 

Almost immediately after my public examinations I am besieged 
by applicants for private examinations, renewals, endorsements, 
and licenses. I do not like to say that all who fail to attend the 
regular public examination in some one of the inspection districts, 
are shirking, skulking teachers, but they certainly are in very bad 
company. I think it would be a very good thing, if instead of re- 
quiring satisfactory proof (for none are at a loss to give this) that 
absence from the public examination was necessary and unavoid- 
able, a fee of from two to five dollars were charged, said fee to be 
paid over as a part of the regular school fund. 

Some teachers complain that they are required to be examined 
at all, on the ground that they are old in the profession. This is 
all the more reason, I tell them, why they should be required to 
pass the full examination. They have no business to be teaching 
on a low grade certificate if they are old in the profession. These 
old teachers, many of them, are spending their time in intellectual 
sloth, having lost all their zeal for intellectual pursuits. I under- 
stand these examinations are intended as a sort of stimulus or 
annoyance to make teachers get up and out of the way of county 
superintendents, for there is a place 

Where superintendents cease from troubling, 
And the teachers are at rest. 

And to this I direct my teachers, and until they reach it, all ap- 
peals for renewals, endorsements, licenses, etc., will be in vain; and 
in regard to private examinations the law will be strictly adhered 
to. 
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A very large and successful institute was held at Darlington, in 
the month of August. Prof. D. McGregor had charge, and he proved 
a giant in the work. He made the session a very pleasant and 
profitable one for the teachers and others of this county. The 
iittendance on the institute was unprecedentedly large, and many 
not members of the institute attested their interest by being pres- 
ent during the exercises. There were eighty-four active working 
members enrolled, seventy-eight of whom held teachers' certificates, 
and fifty-one had attended institutions of learning higher than the 
-common school. Highly entertaining and instructive lectures 
were delivered to the teachers of La Fayette county, and to the 
citizens of Darlington and vicinity, by Prof J. D. Butler, of Mad- 
ison, and Hon. P. A. Orton, of Darlington. 

Two districts in the county, one containing within its limits the 
village of Darlington, the other the village of ShuUsburg, have 
organized under the free high school law. Excellent teachers at a 
liberal salary have been secured to manage these schools for the 
-ensuing year. Dwight Kinney, a graduate of Milton College, is 
principal of the Darlington school, and Robert H. Brown, a grad- 
uate of the University, of the ShuUsburg school. Both these gen- 
tlemen are possessed of that intellectual zeal for knowledge which 
<?nables them to inspire their pupils with a love for books and 
study. The schools are flourishing finely under their management, 
and both villages are delighted with the condition and progress of 
the work. 



JUNEAU COUNTY. 

J. W. WIGHTMAN. SUPERINTENDENT. 

The number of teachers required to teach the schools is 102. 
During the year, 158 different persons were employed. The av- 
•erage wages per month of male teachers was $47.58, female, $23.80, 
an increase of $1.64 in the former, and a decrease of fifty-two cents 
in the latter, as compared with the wages of last year. 

Certificates were granted to 154 different persons; 44 males, 
xmd llO females. Of this number, six received first grade, seven 
second, and 141, third. 

Ten examinations were held during the year, to-wit : At New 
7 SuPT. 
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Lisbon, two; Mauston, two; Necedah, two; Lyndon, two; Won- 
ewoc and Elroy, one each. There were in all 275 applicants. 

In preparing the several sets of questions, I have endeavored to 
make them general rather than technical, and, so far as possible, 
practical. 

Two new school houses have been built during the year — one 
frame, in district number three, Plymouth, and one brick, in the 
village of Wonewoc, the first and only brick school house in the 
county. Nearly $900 has been expended for globes, maps, charts, 
and other necessary articles. 

There are five graded schools in the county, to-wit: At New 
Lisbon, employing six teachers; Necedah, with six; Mauston, five; 
Elroy, two; Wonewoc, two. 

The highest department of the schools at New Lisbon has been 
organized into a high school, under the laws of 1875. The special 
report received from this school shows an enrollment of fifty-five 
pupils, with the prospect of a much larger attendance. Steps have 
already been taken toward the organization of a high school in the 
village of Mauston. 

Since the first of January I have made 151 school visits. With 
but few exceptions, I have visited each school twice. In many 
instances, have been accompanied by members of the school board 
or parents, and have always endeavored to secure their co-operation, 
as the "greatest means to the great end." 

In conclusion, it may be said that although our schools have ex- 
ecuted no startling or dazzling educational movements, there is no 
great cause for discouragement. While much has been accom- 
plished in different directions to promote their welfare, there re- 
mains a vast amount of labor yet to be performed to remove all 
obstacles that hinder their perfect work. 



LINCOLN COUNTY. 

DAVID FINN, SUPERINTI^NDENT. 

Inclosed, please find my report as county superintendent. Am 
sorry that I could not transmit it at the time the law requires. I 
had considerable trouble in getting the reports from some of the 
town clerks, and when I did get them, it was necessary to revise 
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each, before I could make anything like a consistent report from 
them. 

The schools of this county have done well this year, and the pro- 
spects are good for them to do better in the future. The people, 
generally, are impressed with a good idea of the importance of 
education, and begin to see the necessity of having proper build- 
ings and good instruction for the children. 

The high school system, received considerable attention at times 
this year, and was almost adopted in the town of Jenny. 

The adoption of the township system has been tried, but failed.. 
It will be tried again this fall in some of the towns, and, I believe, 
will be adopted by a large majority. 

I have visited the schools at the begining and close of each 
term; consequently, could see what progress was made, and, in this 
respect, could compare them with each other and better explain 
their wants and advantages. I find nothing better to arouse the 
people to activity in the cause of education than a fair comparison 
of the condition and progress of their institutions of learning — ^if 
they do belong to the common school system. It works well on 
proud people. I have tried to set before the public in some ad- 
vantageous manner a comparison of the schools of this county, 
commending what I thought good, and not skipping what I 
thought bad. It seems to me that county superintendents can do 
considerable good for the schools by properly visiting them and re- 
porting accordingly. I hope that if the state ever considers the office 
of the county superintendency, filled as it now is, as a nuisance, 
that it will not entirely dispense with it, for the sake of such 
official visits. Indeed, I would like to see the duties of the county 
superintendent confined only to visiting schools, and reporting 
their condition and progress, etc., according to some devised gen- 
eral plan. Let the examination of teachers be taken firom the 
county superintendents and be conducted wholly by the state sup- 
erintendent, through persons appointed by him to traverse the 
state for the purpose. It would be cheaper, and better in every 
respect ; it would sweep out of the profession thousands who are 
not fit or competent to teach, and would leave so many schools 
open to those who could fill their places with honor and credit to 
all concerned. 
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MANITOWOC COUNTY. 

W. A. WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have the honor to transmit, in answer to your request, the fol- 
lowing special report : 

The number of persons examined during the school year ending 
August 31, 1876, was 279,-139 in the faU, and 170 in the spring. 
The number licensed was 210, of whom two received first grade, 
and six, second grade certificates. By far the larger portion of the 
licenses were limited in time to seven months. In order to effect 
this, the questions for examination were so graded that only appli- 
cants well prepared in the several branches could obtain full third 
grade certificates. This course compels the former class of teachers to 
undergo the trials of an examination frequently, forming a strong 
incentive for more thorough preparation. The number of licenses 
granted, as the result of any series of examinations, has been gov- 
erned, as near as possible, by the number of persons required to 
teach the schools. Advantage thus accrues to both teachers and 
schools, by lessening the number of competitors of the former, and 
placing the best material attainable at the command of the boards 
of the latter. 

Permits to persons falling below the average required for. a 
license have not been granted in any case. The indorsement of 
certificates granted by the superintendents of other counties, has 
also been refused on every application. 

Supplementary examinations, held sometime after the regular 
ones, have to a large extent done away with the necessity of giv- 
ing private examinations. When circumstances compel the grant- 
ing of the latter, the applicant is required to write up as full a set 
of papers as those in attendance at the public examinations. 

All the schools of the county, with two exceptions, were visited 
during the year, two visits being paid to a number. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that school visitation under the circumstances 
•existing in this county, is to a certain degree valueless. The num- 
ber of schools, and the large extent of territory render it impossi- 
Ible to spend but a short time in each school. Pupils and teachers 
unused to the presence of visitors, become confused, and the work 
done is in no way illustrative of the ordinary routine labor. Sug- 
gestions given may or not be followed, at the teacher's pleasure, he 
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knowing that the ordeal once passed, little danger exists of a re- 
petition during the pending term. Until some method of local su- 
pervision is devised, the real value of this part of the work will not 
be fully developed. 

Over $55,000 were spent in maintaining the schools ; the aver- 
age cost per pupil in attendance being $6.72, or about $1.62 per 
month. The large amount of money expended for the schools is 
evidence that parsimony does not control the matter. The salaries 
paid to teachers in many country localities, as well as in the city 
of Manitowoc and the village of Two Rivers, indicate a desire for 
the procurement of good teachers by many districts. Yet not- 
withstanding these encouraging facts, and others that place Mani- 
towoc county well advanced in educational matters, the statistics 
of attendance indicate that a dangerous want of interest in secur- 
ing the proffered advantages is much too prevalent. It is to this 
want of interest that irregularity of attendance is in a great meas- 
ure due. Little good can more efficient supervision by county 
superintendents do in the premises. Capable teachers fail to call 
into the schools the persons of legal school age, making up the 
8,000 absentees. The causes for the approximate failure of the 
schools do not rest with the superintendents, teachers, or the pres- 
ent system of free schools primarily, but with the people. "When 
these things are not representative of the sovereign will, a change 
will be instituted ; until then, countless permissory laws may bur- 
den the statute books, and each and every one of them come to 
nothing. 

A few examples selected from notes taken during \'isits paid to 
schools during the last month, are to the point. In one district 
drawing public money on one hundred and twelve persons, twenty- 
one pupils were registered and nine in attendance. In another dis- 
trict of one hundred and ninety-eight pupils, fifty-six were regis- 
tered, and twenty-five present. Other districts present similar re- 
cords, while among the best visited thus far, is the one containing 
ninety-six pupils with a registry of fifty-three and an attendance 
of forty-four. The schools referred to are under the charge of fair- 
ly successful teachers, and the state of affairs prevailing is in no 
way chargeable to them. An idea of the difficulties surrounding 
the teacher under the above circumstances can be partly appreci- 
ated, when it is suggested that the pupils present on any particu- 
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lar day, will, to a considerable part, form the absentees on the 
succeeding day. There can be but one result in such a school. 
The term is frittered away, with little value resulting to any one. 
The time of the pupils in constant attendance is wasted to a great 
extent by the dragging along of the irregular ones, and the latter 
have but a faint impression of what has been passed over during 
the term. 

The great variety of text-books existing in many schools, and 
the total want of any kind by certain pupils in nearly every school, 
present still further obstacles to successful teaching. Without books 
pupils are out of place in the school-room. Possessing books of a 
different kind than those of the majority, necessitates a division of 
the time at the teacher's disposal, and dissipates his endeavors. 
The text-book law of 1876 presents a solution of this question, by 
allowing school boards, if authorized by the electors, to purchase 
text-books for use in the public schools, and to loan or otherwise 
furnish them to the pupils. 

The institute conducted bv Messrs. 0. R. Smith and A. Salisbury, 
during the month of August, was productive of much good in the 
awakening of thought. Several instances have been noted of the 
practical application of the ideas advanced during the session. 
Two weeks appears to be too short a time to give much book in- 
struction. Training for school room work, and inciting members 
to independent research, should be the objective points. 

In closing allow me to say that I am heartily in favor of the 
high-school and text-book laws, but am fearful that, under the 
present condition of things, but little good of a general character 
will result from them. The township system of school govern- 
ment is first needed in order to make these requisites to a perfect 
system of schools, except to a limited number, possible. With that 
system prescribed as a state regulation, many questions, of appar- 
ently difficult solution at present, would satisfactorily adjust them- 
selves to the new order of things. 



MARATHON COUNTY. 

THOMAS GREEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I take pleasure in saying that very great improvement has been 
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made in the qualifications of teachers, which was made manifest 
at the teachers' institute, held at Mosinee, in September. Thirty 
teachers were in attendance, and the session was a profitable one 
for all, and beneficial results are evident in the improved work 
done by the teachers during the year. They are steadily advancing 
in point of education and facility of imparting instruction to the 
pupils under their care. 

There are fifteen towns in this county, sixty-three districts, and 
sixty-two school houses, fifty-five of which are in good condition. 
We have two graded schools, one at Colby and one at Spencer. 



MARQUETTE COUNTY. 

H. M. OLDER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith submit my third annual report, and with it some 
information of the progress of schools in the county, which may 
be of use to you. 

BUILDING. 

There have been some six school houses in the county which 
have long been a disgrace, but on account of fancied poverty, and 
division in the districts in regard to locations, it has been an im- 
possibility to prevail on them to build new ones. After persistent 
work, however, and strong threats to use the condemning power 
given to me, I have succeeded in gaining four new houses this fall, 
one in Springfield, one in Harris, one in Montello, and one in 
Neshkoro, while the village school at Montello is to re-seat and 
paint their room, thus making one of the best of what was among 
the poorest in the county. Outline maps and globes have been 
introduced into a number of schools, and a commendable spirit 
has been shown in furnishing the school rooms. 

As usual, but little reliance can be placed upon the financial re- 
port of town clerks, as nine-tenths of the reports are nothing but 
an array of figures, which do not balance at all, and the amounts 
received and paid out are only approximately correct. Were it 
not for my own credit, I should like to send you a copy of the re- 
ports as received by me. 

There are fifty-nine schools in the county, which have employed 
seventy different persons as teachers, and I have issued eighty- 
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eight certificates, leaving an apparent surplus of eighteen; but 
when the fact is taken into consideration that many of these were 
issued to teachers in other counties, and to persons not expecting 
to teach, but who take advantage of the examinations as a means 
of gaining knowledge, the surplus is small — ^not over five or six. 

Since coming into the office I have had not less than three 
weeks' institute work each year, and have devoted to such work 
eight weeks of personal instruction of my own, and I have found 
this of great benefit to my teachers. I can say that institutes have 
paid in Marquette county, for by their means I have been enabled 
to raise the standard from five, where I found it, to seven, where it 
now is, and find enough teachers able to reach this standard to 
fill the schools. By this means I am able to keep my best teach- 
ers employed, and weed out the poorer ones. On the whole, we 
are moving slowly but surely. 



MILWAUKEE COUNTY— First District. 

THOMAS O'HERRIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In the first district of this county there are two graded schoofe^ 
— one at Bay View, with seven departments, and one at Oak Creek, 
with two departments. The school at Bay View has Lewis Funk 
as its principal, and the school at Oak Creek Charles F. Harding. 
These schools are well sustained, and by their influence the whole 
teaching force of the county is rapidly strengthening. 

The institute held at Oakwood last fall, conducted by Professor 
A. Salisbury, was decidedly an interesting one, and productive of 
great good. 

I have visited all the schools in the superintendent district, once 
during each school term. I have endeavored to make teachers feel 
responsible for the quality of work done. Have generally conduct- 
ed some of the exercises myself, and at every visit I have endeav- 
ored to commend teachers for the good points, and to suggest im- 
provements when needed. In nearly every instance I found the 
school rooms neat and clean, sometimes tastefully adorned. Six 
examinations have been, held during the past year. There are now 
four holding first grade, three second grade, and fifty-four third 
grade certificates. But one limited certificate has been granted. 
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From a comparison of the questions used in other counties, I am 
satisfied that the qualifications of our teachers will compare favor- 
ably with those of others throughout the state. We have a good 
number of well experienced and skillful teachers, who are doing 
excellent work, and whose labors appear to be appreciated. Al- 
though our schools have by no means reached the acme of excel- 
lence, yet I consider they are doing excellent work. 



MILWAUKEE COUNTY— Second District. 

JAMES S. FOLEY SUPERINTENDENT. 

The second district of Milwaukee county consists of the towns of 
Granville, Milwaukee and Wauwatosa, and contains a population 
of 10,220, of which number 3896 are persons of school age. Of 
this latter number 1805 have attended the public schools, and 118 
the private, making a total of 1923. From this it is seen that 
more than one-half of those of school age were not enrolled as. 
pupils during the year. 

Our school houses number thirty-four. The best of these, an 
excellent, brick structure, situated in Wauwatosa, is worth about 
$7,000. The poorest, a rickety, log concern of the pioneer times, 
could not be sold for $25. With few exceptions they are commo- 
dious and comfortable, many of them attractive buildings, well 
furnished with the necessary school apparatus. Three new ones 
were erected during the past year, at an average cost of $1,100 
each. 

Of the seventy applicants at the teachers' examinations forty- 
nine received certificates. Although we require but thirty-eight 
persons to teach our schools, forty-six were employed, arid from com- 
parison it is seen that the change of teachers was not as great as in 
past years. 

The average wages of gentlemen was a little over $47.00 per month, 
and of ladies, $31. 16. The wages of gentlemen is somewhat 
reduced, from the fact that many districts employ them for eight 
or ten months of the year. 

The people recognize the necessity of having schools, contribute 
fairly for their establishment and support, have erected a suflGlcient 
number of buildings well adapted for educational purposes, and^ 
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on satisfactory terms, secure the services of an intelligent, honest, 
conscientious class of teachers. 

Under such circumstances, why do we not find a larger percent- 
age of pupils in the school room? The causes are manifold. Here 
as elsewhere we find the saying verified, "The poor man for chil- 
dren." He cannot clothe them all well enough to send them out 
in winter, and when the fine days have come, some of them must 
be set to work at home. The rich frequently teach their children 
at home till they are seven or eight years of age, then send them to 
the district school for a few years, when they are sent abroad to 
complete their education. A number are kept at home by sickness, 
and fear of some contagious disease plays havoc in school attend- 
ance not unfrequently. Religious and social prejudices operate 
upon a small part of the population, while there are many cases of 
entire absence that cannot be easily accounted for. 



MONROE COUNTY. 

N. H. HOLDEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I send you herewith my annual statistical report. It is incom- 
plete in some particulars, and not strictly accurate in others ; but 
there has been a material improvement in the promptness and effi- 
ciency of town clerks in obtaining full returns from district officers. 
Yet some one will be negligent and cause a delay that casts an un- 
just suspicion of delinquency on others. 

There has been commendable progress in the schools of the 
county during the past year, and past three years. The teachers 
bear a more thorough examination, and show a greater knowledge 
of methods and school work. 

The whole number of teachers required to teach the schools is 
143. The number of teachers actually employed during the year 
is 237. Allow two terms in each district, and it shows that seven- 
ty-two per cent, of the schools change teachers every term. This is 
attended with great waste of time and money, and no little injury 
to a large part of the school children of the county. A part of 
this change results from the custom of employing female teachers 
for the summer schools, and male teachers for the winter. 

This habit of changing teachers (for I believe the change is more 
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irom a reluctance to make innovations on ancient customs, than 
from any real purpose or hope of obtaining better services), is an 
€vil not easily remedied. Yet the fact that the more successful 
teachers are retained several terms in succession, would indicate 
that we need schools, within the reach of all our teachers, that will 
give that special scholarship and training essential to success, and 
need also a discrimination that will exclude from the teaching 
force that element wanting in the tact and skill requisite to success- 
ful teaching. 

Being remote from nonnal schools, the advancement of our 
teachers is secured principally by three agencies : the inspiriting 
influence and work of the Sparta and Tomah high schools, effi- 
cient institute work, and the unflinching efibrts of the county su- 
perintendent to raise the standard of qualifications of teachers. 

The institute held at Sparta, April 17, by Robert Graham, and 
continuing one week, was an unprecedented success. There 
were 135 teachers enrolled, and an average daily attendance of 
127. The teachers were enthusiastic in the work, and separated 
with noble purposes and important additions to their stock of 
knowledge. The valuable work of Prof Graham and his assist- 
ants, and the lectures by Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Phelps, and Prof. 
Smith, left an impression upon the teachers and citizens present 
that has resulted in much better work in a large number of 
schools, and rendered the county superintendent material aid in 
carrying out his schemes for improvement. 

From observations of the results from long-term and short-term 
institutes, I am of the opinion that larger proportional benefits ac- 
crue from institutes of a week's duration, with a larger attendance 
of teachers, and skillfully conducted, than from longer terms, and 
much smaller attendance. Institutes for educating teachers in the 
text of the branches to be taught are of doubtful economy ; but 
for the purpose of instruction in what to teach, and the methods 
and economy of school work, their value is unquestionably great. 

The Sparta and the Tomah union schools have organized under 
the free high-school law, passed in 1875, and have large classes 
pursuing a course of higher instruction. 

In addition to these there are four schools in the county of two 
departments each, that afford an opportunity to many aspirants 
for certificates to obtain the requisite education. 
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Five new school houses have been erected this season, taking 
the place of old and inefficient ones, at a total cost of about $4,700, 
and one school house has been enlarged by adding a second story 
at an expense of $1,600. These houses are substantial, "commodi- 
ous, and well arranged. One of them, erected at Wilton, is built of 
brickj and when completed will cost $2,300. 

There are yet a number of school houses in the county that are 
little better than hovels, where children are huddled together, with- 
out regard to health or comfort, Avith scarcely room to sit erect, and 
no conveniences for profitable work by pupil or teacher. These 
are being condemned and replaced by suitable buildings as rapidly 
as the situation of the people renders it advisable. Several such 
houses were reported to the district officers this season with notices 
to take the necessary steps towards abating the evils; and it is 
gratifying to report a strong desire to be rid of the old dilapidated 
structures. 

Since January 1st, I have visited ninety-two different schools, 
and made one hundred and thirty-nine visits. I found many of 
the teachers in the spring and summer terms making practical use 
of the knowledge of methods received at the spring institute. 
While these visits are* necessary and valuable, it is plain to be seen 
that in a county containing 124 school houses, and employing 143 
teachers, they amount to very little as school supervision, — ^the 
visits necessarily being too brief to obtain a knowledge of existing 
evils, much less to remedy them. 

During the last year 374 applicants have been examined, about 
55 per cent, of whom received certificates; of which 5 were first 
grade, 8 second grade, and 174 third grade. The average age of 
those who received certificates is 22 J years. Eight certificates were 
granted to applicants under seventeen years of age. I have en- 
deavored to make the examinations of teachers sufficiently 
thorough to secure for the schools the best teachers. A large num- 
ber of the teachers licensed during the last year received only lim- 
ited certificates. Some of these were beginners, others, through 
negligence or slothfulness, had fallen a little below grade, and a few 
were licensed where a little better teacher could not be obtained. 

We have many experienced and skillful teachers, w^ho are doing 
good work. Others are young and with little experience, but hav- 
ing energy, industry, and a determination to excel, they are doing 
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well, and better than some of those with more experience and less 
ambition. 



OUTAGAMIE COUNTY. 

P. FLANAGAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In compliance with your request I submit a brief statement in 
relation to the condition of the schools in this county. There can 
be no doubt that the schools, as a whole, are making gradual im- 
provement; and were it not for the frequent and unnecessary 
change of teachers, together with the scarcity and diversity of text- 
books in man}^ districts, the improvement would be increased two- 
fold. But these evils are being realized, and means put into oper- 
ation calculated to remove them. 

Many of the districts now purchase text-books and supply them 
to scholars at wholesale rates, thus securing a uniformity of text- 
books, and at half cost to patrons. 

Two new school houses have been built during the year; one in 
a newly organized district, in Buchanan, and one in joint district, 
No. 5, in the town of Dale. I have not seen the former building 
yet; but the latter is as neat a country school house as is in the 
county. The officers of this district are deserving of great credit 
for their indefatigable labors. The building has been erected after 
plan No. 1, of the school code; cost about $750. 

Three teachers are now employed in the Hortonville school — 
Mr. Bottensek, Miss Doherty and Miss StefFen, under whose in- 
struction the school improves rapidly, meeting, I believe, the most 
sanjguine expectations of our citizens. 

We had a very pleasant and profitable teachers' institute, held 
in the city of Appleton, last March, conducted by Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, of Whitewater. The attendance was good. I saw, dur- 
ing my visits, that the teachers had picked up many of the sug- 
gestions presented on methods of teaching, and were applying them 
in their schools; one night during the week, Prof. Salisbury, favor- 
ed the institute and citizens of Appleton, with his able lecture on 
"Early History of Wisconsin." 

With a few exceptions, I have visited all the schools in the 
county twice during the school year, and those few I visited each 
once. I find almost invariably that those teachers who are regular 
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attendants of our institutes are the most successful ; the scholars 
are interested, and the school rapidly improving. I almost as in- 
variably find that those teachers who never attend institutes have 
dull schools and their pupils are making but little real progress. 
Generally speaking, a good degree of discipline has been main- 
tained in all the schools, and in most cases without resorting to the 
more cruel naethods formerly practiced, viz., corporal punish- 
ment. 

I have the satisfaction of saying that the spirit of our people is 
improving with regard to the means of educating their children. 
I am sometimes astonished to see the alacrity w^ith which they tax 
themselves for their support. 



PEPIN COUNTY. 

J. H. ROUNDS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Since January 1st I have visited all but two of the schools in the 
county, and some I have visited two or three times. I found most 
of them doing well, but some were lacking in attendance, which 
had the effect to dishearten the teacher, and the few pupils that 
did attend were lacking in energy and enthusiasm. One would 
suppose that love of kin would prompt all parents to send their 
children to the school, instead of the field, when they are so 
young that the profits of their labor must be small. But such is 
not always the case. Still we are making some progress, and we 
have some good schools in this county. Most of the school-houses 
are comfortable, and several are well built and furnished with pat- 
ent seats and desks. They have built a good house in the new 
district. No. 5, in Frankfort, and the evidences of progress and re- 
form are plainly developed. 

The school in the village of Durand is graded; they employ four 
teachers, and the school board select "their teachers with care and 
discrimination. They are building a new school-house this season, 
and it is now nearly completed. It has four spacious school- 
rooms, is heated with furnaces, and furnished with the most ap- 
proved seats and desks, and will comfortably seat 250 pupils. It 
will cost, when completed, about $6,000 exclusive of the site. The 
builders have displayed architectural skill][in its erection, and the 
site is a pleasant one. The citizens of Durand may well be proud 
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of their new school building, for it is an ornament to the village. 
They wiU probably organize a free high school soon. 

The free high school in the village of Pepin is in successful 
working order. The teacher is an earnest, energetic worker, and 
his students are enthusiastic in the pursuit of their studies. 

I wish, before closing, to make mention of the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, two of which have been held in this county during the past 
school year. Both were conducted by Prof J. B. Thayer, and were 
well attended, and all the time given to real institute work. In 
these institutes we recognize one of the best agencies for preparing 
teachers for their work, and also for showing them what kind of 
preparation they need. 



PIERCE COUNTY. 
H. S. BAKER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The first of January is an unfortunate time for a change in the 
incumbent of the county superintendent's office. The schools are 
nearly or quite half finished for the winter. The incoming officer 
did not examine the teachers, and knows nothing of their educa- 
tional qualifications for the work. Any suggestions given to the 
teacher in the middle of the term, are very likely to remain un- 
heeded. 

Another hindrance is the existence of a feeling that the office is 
a waste of money, and productive of no good. Some have claimed 
that the superintendent is an actual injury to the schools of the 
county. When there is any idea as to what can take its place, the 
system of town superintendency seems to be desired. The causes 
of and the methods to remove this feeling are not relevant to this 
paper. The fact that the expense, if equally divided, would be 
less than seven cents per head of the population, leads me to think 
the objection cannot be a financial one. 

Under these hindrances, feeling that my work, unless efficient to 
an unusual degree, would not be appreciated, or of any benefit, I 
have worked according to the following plan: 

1st. The schools could not all be visited by me after January 
Ist, 1876; therefore I took those which were not hkely to have 
been vicjlLcd by my predecessor, during the term, and previous to 
his retiring from the office. My winter's work was mainly one of 
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observation, although suggestions were made when good was likely 
to follow from them. 

2nd. The proprietors of the River Falls Journal, A. Morse & 
Son, offered the use of their columns for an educational depart- 
ment, under my editorship. I availed myself of the generous offer 
the more willingly from the fact that the paper is read by three- 
fourths of the teachers, and a large majority of the district boards. 
Although the labor involved has been considerable, I do not re- 
gret it ; I am sure that much good has been done by the means, 
and an interest in education aroused, that will bring good results. 
The department has contained the news of the county regarding 
schools, hints to teachers in regard to discipline and methods, and 
fiome brief articles by various teachers, regarding difficult points in 
theory and practice. I have also noticed the good points in the 
teachers whose schools I have visited ; and by so doing I have at 
once commended good teachers, helped boards to select such, and 
called attention to the best points for the benefit of the inexperien- 
ced. In addition, those books sent to me gratuitously for examin- 
ation, have been noticed as their merits deserved; and frequent 
notices of educational journals have resulted in an increased pat- 
ronage of them, and benefit to the teachers who have subscribed. 

3d. After seeing the defects of the winter schools, I embodied 
some of the suggestions most needed, in a circular, which I sent to 
every teacher. (See Appendix A.) I also sent a copy of the 
same, with some appropriate suggestions added, to each district 
clerk. (See Appendix B.) These circulars have resulted in the 
greatest benefit, insomuch that as nearly every teacher has followed 
the suggestions therein contained, as far as practicable. 

4th. In visiting the summer schools, I have tried to systematize 
the working of every part and secure good order. In most cases 
the suggestions have been cheerfully followed. I have criticised 
disorder at intermissions, lawlessness in the movement of classes, 
disorderly exit and entrance at recess, whispering, awkward meth- 
ods of conducting recitations, ungainly positions of pupils in their 
seats, also going out, drinking between recesses, and untidiness of 
any kind in the school room. I have urged upon the teachers 
the importance of system in everything, and upon the pupils the 
importance of prompt, unquestioning obedience. Most schools 
have adopted the plan of hourly recesses, and in such I find the 
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pupils more quiet and studious than in schools following the old 
plan. I have urged this point very strongly. 

My next winter's work will be to secure proper methods of reci- 
tation, and a programme of classes that shall secure the best inter- 
ests of each school. I have a printed blank for suggestions. (Ap- 
pendix C, page 125,) which I have filled out at the school and 
left with the teacher, when my visit closed. During the first part 
of the summer, I spent about one-half day in each school ; but as 
there were many schools which had a tw^o-months term, I failed to 
see them aU. before they closed. Only two towns, however, were 
partly omitted on that account, and in all the others I visited all 
the schools in session at the time of my canvass. 

oth. I haVe received monthly and term repoits, very full, from 
the teachers, and the points that deserve criticism, either in clerk 
or teacher, if they escaped my observation at the time of my visit, 
have been attended to by a postal card to the one at fault. The 
report blanks are so complete that a good idea of a school can be 
formed from one when filled. (Appendix D and E, page 89.) 

6th. I have sent appropriate blanks to all schools not supplied 
with a dictionary, and I think there are none now without one. 

7th. Many schools had a variety of text-books. I have sent a 
circular to all school clerks, containing a list of such as are proper 
for them to adopt, and also hints in regard to the best methods of 
securing uniformity. The circular is but just issued and the results 
are not yet developed. I prepared it in reply to several clerks who 
had expressed a desire to remedy the evil existing in their schools. 
(Appendix P, page 128.) 

8t]i. There has been a lack of geographical knowledge relating 
to the county and state. I have urged upon district boards the 
necessity of county and state maps, and in many cases with re- 
sults. 

9th. In the examination notices, attention has been called to the 
branches, in which, as a class, the teachers are deficient. (Appen- 
dix G, page 129.) It works well. They study those branches. 

10th. I have exerted myself to get good teachers into good sit- 
uations, leaving poor ones to shift for themselves. I have given 
recommends only to the most deserving. Clerks have now, as a 
result, a respect for those possessing them. 
8 SuPT. 
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CERTIFICATES. 



After August 31st, 1875, my predecessor issued 103 certificates^ 
viz.: three first grade, seven second grade, eighty third grade, 
and thirteen limited third grades. The latter are given for six 
months or less. Since January 1st, 1876, 1 have issued 142 certifi- 
cates, as follows : Two first grade, sixteen second grade, sixty-one 
third grade for one year, and sixty-three limited to six months or 
less. The abundance of material for teachers warrants me in rais- 
ing the standard, gradually. The surplus was caused by the pri- 
vate academical school at River Palls ; and the advent of the nor- 
mal is likely to increase rather than diminish it. There were over 
200 holding certificates during the summer of 1876. The schools, 
provided all had been in session, would have required only 105 
teachers. 

The deficiencies of the candidates, as shown by examination, are 
chiefly in orthoepy, county and state geography, the system of sub- 
dividing land, and reading. Arithmetic receives most attention at 
district schools, and the teachers are better prepared upon that 
branch than any other. 

teachers' institute. 

An institute of one week's duration was held at Prescott, begin- 
ning August 21st, 1876. It was conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer, 
of the River Falls Normal School. The attendance was light, ow- 
ing to the fact that few teachers lived in the immediate vicinity. 
But the fact that there had never been an ini*;titute at that place, 
justified me in choosing it, as some would be reached who would 
not otherwise ever receive the benefits of an institute. 

The number registered was 26. Of these 12 had attended a 
Normal School, 10 the Prescott Graded School, one the University 
of Wisconsin, one the University of Minnesota, one a high, and one 
a common school. Two held first grade certificates, 8 second grade^ 
and 14 third grade. As a whole they were well prepared for the 
work, and made commendable progress. The State Superintendent 
lectured one evening, and his services were appreciated. 

Prof. Thayer's elucidation of school law, and the discussion 
and working out a programme for an ungraded, or mixed district 
school, were among the most interesting, profitable and appreciated 
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part of the exercises. I have found that the teachers of the county 
need to give more attention to the latter topic, which is at present 
too little thought of. 

I shall hold institutes where they seem to be most needed, rather 
than at those places where a larger attendance could be secured, of 
teachers that are comparatively well prepared for their work. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

In the western part of the county, the school houses are mostly 
framed, and in fair condition. In the eastern part, they are of 
logs, and some of them quite inadequate to the purpose. But 
those towns have not long been settled, and the people are not able 
to do better, in manv cases. Manv of these districts take a com- 
mendable interest in education. 

The saddest lack is some means of ventilation. I hope all the 
school houses will fix the windows so that they can be lowered at 
the top, before winter, as I have recommended, and it is likely that 
such will be the case. This will help the matter wonderfully. 
But many teachers seem to regard outer air, that has not been 
breathed at least once, as highly deleterious. This subject will re- 
ceive special attention when I visit the schools. 

Some villages need larger school houses, and are agitating the 
subject. Prescott has made necessary repairs in her school house. 
Trimbelle has moved in the matter. River Falls is, perhaps, in 
in the worst condition. It has not increased its school accommo- 
dations for twenty years. This subject was agitated a year ago, but 
there is no prospect of an immediate move. It was claimed 
that the normal school would reduce the pupils to correspond 
with the accommodations. Be that as it may, the normal, 
preparatory and lower departments get pupils who would attend 
the public schools, with better accommodations. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The meetings of the Pierce County Teachers' Associations have 
been very profitable, and well attended. But, owing to bad roads 
in the spring and indifferent mail facilities, the arrangements and 
appointments, could not be made as often as I have desired, and 
the meetings have been less frequent than their benefits would 
warrant. At the next meeting I hope to have them placed on a 
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diflferent basis, and thus to have them held once each month or 
oftener. 

Through the courtesy of President W. D. Parker, the one at 
River Falls was held in the normal school room, and attended by 
about 80 teachers, and a large number of spectators. The faculty 
of the school took part in the exercises, which were very interest- 
ing. 

The one at Ellsworth, was also attended by Miss Curtis, of the. 
primary department, and Miss Lovell, instructor in history, both 
of whom read essays. Miss Curtis gave an outline of the word 
method of teaching reading, which was heard with rapt interest, as 
the method was new to most of those present. It was productive 
of much benefit. 

I have observed that the best teachers attend these meetings, 
while those who are fossilized, or are weak in the school room, 
regularly stay away, or if they chance to come, can be induced to 
take no part, except that of sneering at the meeting as useless, and 
perchance lamenting that teaching has become so poor, since their 
early school days. 

I wish that teachers could be compelled, within reasonable limits 
to attend these meetings, as they are obliged to under some city 
superintendents. I should be glad to see some legislation on that 
point, giving superintendents power to reward attendance, at least. 
I do not see why a credit of five per cent, on a certificate should 
not be given for faithful performance of a half dozen appointments 
at associations, as well as for a week's attendance at an Institute, as 
is usual. I am devising some similar plan to induce attendance at 
our associations. One city superintendent in Minnesota makes the 
exercises of those taking part, serve as an examination in the 
branch treated. This seems to me quite proper. 

At these associations, I have taken pains to show the teachers 
various educational papers. The result has been a fair club for 
the Journal, and also for the School Bulletin, A few take both papers ; 
several take the N, E, Journal of Education, 

The names of those attending the meeting have been published 
in the River Falls Journal, and attention has been called to the fact 
that they were the best teachers. This helps them to get situa- 
tions, to the exclusion of " poor sticks." 
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SCHOOL VISITATIONS. 



I attach more importance to this duty than many are inclined 
to. The mere fact of visiting the school and making a few remarks 
on some high-sounding theme, is of little benefit. The visitor 
should make suggestions to the teacher, speak to the pupils upon 
points in their conduct that deserve either praise or censure, and 
intimate to them in what direction they should improve. Teach- 
ers in Pierce county have taken my criticisms and suggestions in 
regard to discipline, and theory and practice in general, in the 
most teachable spirit, and have usually expressed themselves as 
thankful for hints. In order to show the kind of good done, I give 
an extract from one letter received a few weeks after I had visited 
a teacher, whose prospects of finishing his school were, at that 
time, somewhat doubtful. It was his first term. He says : 

" The school is getting a good deal more manageable, since you 
came and gave me such good advice. You have started me on the 
right course to good order, and I sincerely and truly thank you 
for your timely advice." 

"I shall expect another visit from you before my term closes ; at 
least, it would be a great pleasure to me to have you come and see 
what progress I make as to order and system, and point out my 
faults, for they are not few." 

I have usually made the criticisms upon the printed blank given 
elsewhere, showing the spirit in which they were made. Where 
much was wrong, I have also spoken with the teacher, after dis- 
mission. The pupils have known nothing of the work. My re- 
marks to them have been such as the teacher reported to be need- 
ed, and upon the topics suggested by him, in addition to my own 
selection. I think a person can furm a good idea of a school in 
one-half day's time, and see nearly all that needs criticism. I can 
learn much by talking with the pupils ; poor teachers do not like 
to have me do so. Above all, do not be too stiff and formal — ^but 
be dignified. 



TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 



In the eastern part of the county, there is great lack of books. 
Where there are books, they are not uniform. This evil cannot be 
remedied for years, without appropriate legislation. 

I hope to do something towards securing uniformity, during the 
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year, as regards each school. County uniformity I consider of lit- 
tle importance, comparatively. Three districts have purchased the 
books of the kind I recommended recently, and will supply all the 
pupils. 

There is a great deficiency of blackboards. This, I am laboring 
to overcome. 

I have labored to promote the study of state and county geo- 
graphy. Very many schools have a county map, and they are all 
the time purchasing. Home geography receives more attention, 
from the fact that I am critical in examinations upon that branch. 

LIBRARIES, 

Joint district number 3, River Palls and Martel, has purchased 
a library, and it will be ready for the'winter school. I regret that 
they are also oneof those victimized by the "Normal Chart" swindle. 
It is one of the most enterprising districts in the county. Although 
the district is not wealthy, the school house is fine and well fur- 
nished. They have adopted a list of books. 

Joint district number 1, River Palls village, has also made a be- 
ginning, but the books were purchased by a lecture association 
composed of the teacher, pupils and a few interested citizens. The 
organization, which was formed expressly for this purpose, em- 
ployed both home and foreign talent. 

The purchases were largely books of reference. If the district 
would appropriate as much more, which it is able to do, and pur- 
chase miscellaneous works, the library would be very fine. A 
Worcester's Dictionary was procured through the private subscrip- 
tions of the pupils. 

THE LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

Without alluding to all the subjects recommended in your pre- 
vious reports, I will indicate a few things needed in Pierce county. 

A law to compel uniformity of text-books. 

A state school tax, to help the poorer districts. 

A compulsory, instead of a voluntary, township high school law. 

A law compelling districts to furnish books to such pupils as 
lack, through the poverty or willfulness of parents; better, the dis- 
trict to buy all the books. 

A law giving the teacher power to compel pupils to pursue 
proper branches. 
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A law compelling the school board to visit the school ; and a state 
law compelling superintendents to visit, under penalty, each school 
at least once per term. 

A law apportioning the school fund according to attendance at 
school, instead of the whole number of pupils in the district. 
This would secure more uniform attendance, among other advan- 
tages. 

A law making all examinations uniform, by using questions 
prepared by the state superintendent. 

A law forbidding boards to purchase maps, charts or books, 
unless approved by the state or county superintendent. The 
^^ normal chart" swindle has taken hundreds of dollars from 
us. 

• A law forbidding a county superintendent to issue but one lim- 
ited certificate to any person. They should be compelled to im- 
prove. 

RESULTS. 

While no large results can be expected from about a half year's 
work, it should not be allowed to pass without some fruit. The 
following are noticeable : 

The schools have improved in system, or, as it is called by 
many, "order." Boards will not, in schools of any size or preten- 
sions, entertain any propositions from a teacher with a poor record 
on " order." The last custom, however, may have been growing 
for some time. 

Boards are beginning to see that the cheapest teacher is the 
dearest at any price ; and in asking for teachers, they say they ex- 
pect to pay good wages, and wish a teacher who can earn the 
money. Many schools pay $50 per month, in the western part of 
the county. 

Teachers are beginning to feel the need of better preparation. 
Nearly forty applicants at the spring examinations, received no 
certificates; and forty-four received certificates limited to six 
months, and some times to a particular district. This was accom- 
plished by raising the standard for a full third grade quite high, 
and allowing the minimum for the limited third grade to remain 
reasonably low. This course stimulates them to obtain more edu- 
cation. Boards will give the preference, other things being equal, 
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to the best certificate. A candidate Ls not flattered, and led to 
think he needs to know no more, bv a six months license. Boards- 
ask for the certificate before hiring. 

Many teachers are impro^'ing in methods. The '^word method '' 
of teaching primary reading is rapidly coming into use. Oral? 
spelling, in advanced classes, is falling into disuse. Penmanship 
is receiving more attention. Some other minor improvements are 
also noticeable, such as cleaner floors, less disorder at intermissions^ 
marching instead of rushing to and from classes, etc. 

The Educational Department of the River Folk Journal has in- 
spired a taste for educational journals, and the clubs of educational) 
papers are rapidly increasing. Nearly a dozen have subscribed to 
various periodicals within a month. I shall discourage clerks- 
from hiring those who take no paper relating to their profession. 



APPENDIX A. 

CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 

Office of County Superintendent, 

River Falls, Wis., May 1, 1876. 

Teachers : — I submit for your examination a few hints in re- 
gard to the method of conducting a school to the best advantage. 
While teachers of long experience and good qualifications may 
learn little from them, I am sure that beginners will be benefited. 

The suggestions can be followed in any school-house with a 
blackboard. They relate to common branches. 

The defects of last winter's schools can be remedied to a large 
extent, if these are carried out. Each district clerk will receive a 
copy. We shall expect you to act upon the hints herein offered 
unless you are sure you have a better way. We advise nothing 
that is visionary or impossible. We began at the rudiments. 
Other circulars in relation to different topics will soon follow. 

GRAMMAR. 

If you use a large work, begin to correct sentences as soon as 
possible. Get examples from the book, or extemporize. Tell the 
why in parsing, until the class is well advanced. Parse by turns, 
and let each one tell but one property of a word, and make them 
work lively. Slowness is the bane of grammar classes. If vou 
have a class that uses Swinton's Primer, you will get the metnod 
from the book. 

Do not argue and ask opinions of the class until they have 
learned to parse decently. Keep awake yourself There is a sad 
lack of grammatical knowledge in the county, while arithmetic is 
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studied too much. Do not teach any fine print until the class can 
parse simple sentences correctly, and correct grammatical errors in 
the same. 

SYSTEM. 

We found that some well educated teachers lacked system. Cal 1 
your classes in an orderly way, by a call, or a tap of a pencil. Do 
not let them come in from recess like a. flock of sheep, bu 
keep them in order, from the door. Do not walk around the room 
to look up disorders. Keep your place at the desk and you can 
command the room. Allow no waste paper to be thrown upon the 
floor. Make the pupils clean their boots out of doors. Keep your 
floor clean, and also your pupils' faces and hands. Allow no out- 
landish positions at the seats. Never argue with them, when you 
tell them what to do. Have few rules, but enforce those at all 
hazards. Make as few classes as possible. This is very important^ 
and there must be some improvement upon last winter^ work. 
Let each class know the exact time it will come. Try to be master 
of the situation, and have all things move like clock work. Never 
play with the pupils during intermission. 

EECESSES. 

Give a recess of five or ten minutes every hour. Experience 
shows this to be the best way. If your pupils live far distant, one- 
half hours intermission is enough, unless they go home for dinner. 

Allow no disorder in the school room at any recess, save ordi- 
nary talking. Compel every one to march out orderly, and then 
allow them to return if they wish. All hats, caps and cloaks be- 
long in the closet, if there be one. . Allow none to keep on shawls 
or overcoats in school. It is injurious. Boys should not wear 
belts nor straps to confine the coat during school hours. During 
recess, the pupils should procure drinking water sufficient to last 
an hour. Allow no drinking during school hours. The constant 
running out can be avoided with hourly recesses. Allow none, un- 
less the pupil will lose the next recess, as a penalty. Speaking and 
leaving seats, are obselete relics of the past. Allow none. 

FOREIGN GEOGRAPHY. 

Those geographies are best which contain least. As most schools 
use Monteith's and McNally's, we would suggest that you omit 
either the second or third book of that series, when practicable. 
In the largest book you can omit two-thirds of those long lists of 
cities, rivers, etc;, with profit, and more, in many cases. Give most 
of the term to the first half of the book. Have them draw maps of 
the states and countries. You do not need more knowledge of 
drawing than you can get from the geographies. Do not try to nave 
them draw more than the most important objects. Use slates, boards, 
or paper. If your board is large, send the whole class there at a 
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time, and have them draw the country under consideration. Have 
them recite by topic, asking very few questions. Teach as much 
home geography as possible. 

ARITHMETIC. 

There is a sad lack of the power to explain concisely, and analyt- 
ically. Cultivate this power of expression as far as possible, and 
follow the method of the intellectual arithmetic. 

Work the difficult examples at the board, and explain to the class. 
Never assist a single pupil at his seat. It is a waste of time. 

An example should begin at the top of the board, and the work 
should be compact, and toward the bottom. 

The pupil should use a pointer during explanation. Send some 
to the board while the others answer questions. If all fail to work 
any example, send them all to the board to do it by your direction. 
Then explain it to them. Monthly examinations are profitable, 
especially if written. Make fewer classes. Do thorough work in 
decimals. Let them have no book while explaining. Pay more at- 
tention to your questions. Make them define terms accurately. 

READING. 

Cause the pupil to stand erect, hold up his head, and hold the 
book with one hand. Never let two stand up to read from one book. 
Allow no leaning upon desks, nor crossing of feet. Above all, al- 
low no unnatural or school tone in reading, but instruct them to 
speak in an ordinary voice. 

Make the pupils of the lower classes read each lesson until they 
can do so with considerable readiness. Give them but one sen- 
tence at a time, at first. Never leave it until it can be read by each 
one without stumbling. 

Nearly every school has classes in books two grades too high. 
No matter what other teachers have done, put them where they be- 
long. It is a positive injury to a pupil, to read in a fifth reader 
when he should use a third. And yet some parents insist upon 
such folly. 

No class in the fifth reader should recite more than once each 
day, and then it should not occupy more than fifteen minutes; of- 
tener less. The third reader may recite twice, and the first reader 
and primer at least three or four times. But the last named need 
occupy but five or ten minutes each time. These last rules apply 
only to graded schools. 

DICTIONARY. 

If your school has never been supplied with a dictionary, please 
write, stating the town, number of the district, and the district 
clerk's name, and we will see that one is procured. 
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SPELLING. 



Your advanced classes should have written recitations. The low 
er grades may spell orally, until you can teach them to write. 



LAWS. 

If flagrant misconduct requires it, a teacher may, from the neces- 
sity of the case, suspend a pupil from recitations till the board can 
be called. — State Supt. 

PENMAXSIIIP. 

Many neglect to teach this branch to primary pupils. Take time. 
You can teach them to write a fair hand, with little knowledge of 
the Spencerian key, although such knowledge is desirable if you 
teach older pupils. 

The primer and first reader classes should write daily upon slates, 
from copies upon the board. They may use the board if you have 
sufficient room. Begin with the small letters. Correct their writ- 
ing briefly. As soon as they can write legibly , they may write their 
spelling lessons while learning them, and hand you their slates for 
criticism. Do not teach the small ones too many principles. As 
soon as they get into the third reader, at most, have them procure 
copy books. 

Insist upon the position of the hand and pen, shown upon the 
covers. There is a great deal of slackness in this direction. We 
hope to see it remedied. Poor desks are no excuse for holding a 
pen with the thumb and index finger. Give from ten to fifteen 
minutes, at least, to penmanship, and twice that, when practicable. 
The older pupils may be excused Irom writing, if they are quite 
proficient, but the younger ones, never. Insist upon neat and clean 
books. Teach them to write, fold and direct letters, in a proper 
manner. 

VENTILATION. 

Fix all the windows so that they may be lowered from the top, 
and keep them down more or less, at all times. The stillness of 
your school depends chiefly upon the purity of the air. No pupi Is 
can keep quiet in a close room. They do so naturally in pure air. 
A dish of water on the stove is very healthful. If the pupils have 
colds, lack of ventilation is usually the cause. Study is healthful. 

EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 

Every teacher who would keep himself informed in regard to the 
progress in his profession, should take some paper relating to edu- 
cation. Try to take some one of those mentioned. Specimen 
copies can be seen at our office. Those given below are the best 
published in the United States : 

The River Falls Journal offered us the use of its pages, and each 
week, it will contain a column of news, and suggestions in regard to 
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Pierce County Schools, that may possibly interest and profit those 
reading it. Two dollars per year. 

The Wisconsin Journal of EdiicatioUy published by the State Super- 
intendent, is improved and cheapened. Single copies, $1.10; out 
by ordering through us, it can be obtained at lower rates. Every 
teacher and district clerk ought to take it, for the legal decisions. 
It is devoted to this state, and a superior journal. It is very prac- 
tical, and the writers very able. 

The School Bulletin, $1.00 per year, published by S. R. Winchell, 
Milwaukee, is rich in news, and general information. It is inde- 
pendent in criticism. It contains a scientific department. 

The New England Journal of Education, published in Boston, week- 
ly, at $3.00 per year, contains twelve pages of reading matter, about 
the size of Harper^s Weekly, and is the most comprehensive paper in 
the United States, in the interest of education, with which we are 
acquainted. It wdll interest all. It is worth the money. It does 
not however contain much in relation to our state. 

The National Teacher^s Monthk/, published at Chicago, by A. S. 
Barnes, is very sharp, and practical. One dollar per year. 

We will order the same for teachers, and at club rates if possible. 
Write for information and prices, if you wish to take any. The 
prices given .are regular rates. 



APPENDIX B. 

CIRCULAR TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 
[Same as preceding, with addition of the foUowing.] 

TO DISTRICT CLEI^KS. 

Dear Sir: — Below are some suggestions, which we have placed 
in the hands of every teacher. If they are not heeded so far as 
practicable, and you think the school in your district would be 
improved by further attention to them, please write or call in per- 
son. If there is any other defect in your school, which is in my 
power to remedy, I sincerely hope you will let me know. Some 
did so last winter, and good results followed. 

If your school-house is not provided with a suitable blackboard, 
we wish you would attend to it at once. If possible, get a county 
map, if there is none in school. It will <iost three dollars. . A map 
of the state is also desirable. The cost varies according to the 
size. When we visit your school we shall write you, or call in per- 
son, if there is anything wrong in the school that you can correct. 

The law allows you to take the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
at the expense of the district. It would help your teacher if he 
would read it. We have a club formed, and can furnish it for 
$1.00. 

MIXED TEXT-BOOKS. 

It is our earnest wish that every district board would adopt a 
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list of books for use in school. The list thus selected is binding 
for three years. In those schools that have no two books alike of 
the same grade, this step will be of the greatest benefit. Such 
schools are losing more than one-half of their time. The recita- 
tions are so short that the pupils get little benefit from them, and 
they are usually very backward. ^Vhy cannot all be prepared to 
take action upon it before the winter schools open ? If the books 
are mixed you are spending two dollars for what you might re- 
ceive for one. We ask correspondence upon this subject. 



APPENDIX C. 

Suggestions to teachers, written at the school visited, and left 
with the teacher : , 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHER.*^. 
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Dear Friend : — I offer for your consideration a few suggestions 
in regard to the management of your school. A desire to help 
you, is the motive that leads me to do so. They are such as my 
own observation has prompted. The district clerk will receive a 
copy of such as he can help you to carry out. If the parents or 
board are opposed to what I ask you to do, let me know at once. 

Any criticisms that I may make upon this paper, will not be 
made public. 

I always try to inspire patrons with confidence in their teach- 
er, bv speaking of the excellencies, and keeping silent in regard to 
the defects of the school — except to the teacher. 

Heed as many of the suggestions as you have no good reason 
for neglecting. Despise not small matters. I expect to either see 
or hear from your school again. Let there be some improvement, 
if possible. 

Believe me, very truly vour friend, 

HENRY S. BAKER, 

Co, Supt, 

(Space for written suggestions.) 

The opposite page of the same blank is for such words of com- 
mendation as may seem deserved, and is thus headed : 

COMMENDABLE FEATURISS. 

M : — It gives me pleasure to call your attention to 

some superior points in your teaching. My object in speaking of 
your methods that are excellent, is to induce you to persevere in 
all that constitutes a first-class teacher. Adhere firmly to those 
practices which are mentioned below. They are praiseworthy. 

I am anxious that you should succeed in every part of your 
teaching. Be free to speak or write in regard to anything in meth- 
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odn or discipline that puzzles or troubles you, and you shall have 
my assistance, if possible. 

During mv visit I have been much pleased with the follow- 
ing:^ 

(Space for written remarks.) 



APPENDIX D AND E. 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Common Schools of Pierce County. 

Teiicher^s Monthly Beport, No. of the school in District No, — in the 

2bvm of for the month commencing >187-, and ending 

in a term of months. Term comm'^nced , 187-, 



and vcill close 
Date , Wis. 

No, of Classes and Pupils in each Branch, with the Text Books used. 



-, 187-. 
— 187- 



STUDIES. 



CLASSES. 



PUPILS. 



TEXT BOOKS. 



Alphabet 

Spelling, oral 

Spelling, written 

Reading 

Penmanship 

Primary Arithmetic... 

Mental Arithmetic 

Written Arithmetic 

Grammar, elementary. 
Grammar, advanced.... 

Geography, foreign 

Geography, county 

Constitution 

U. S. History \„ 

Physical Geography.... 

Algebra 

Natural philosophy.... 

Geometry. 

Book-keeping 

Latin 



Declamation 

Higher arithmetic 

Letter writing 

Gymnastics 

Drawing 

Report below any studies not 
named. 



Number of pupils registered during the month?.. 

Number of days lost by absence? , 

How many pupils have been present every day?. 
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Average attendance? « 

Number of cases of tardiness? 

Number of cases of corporal punishment? 

How many have left school permanently ? '. 

How many visits from parents? 

How many from the district board? 

How many from others? 

How many recesses do you have pej: day, and how much time do you give to 

each? 

How long is your noon intennission ? 

l¥hat punishment do you inflict? 

Do you have reviews or examinations, and if so, how often? 

How many pupils lack proper books on account of the poverty of parents ? 

How many lack books from other causes ? 

Are your text-books uniform ? 

What maps have you ? 

Do you use any of them? 

How many square feet of blackboard ? 

What other apparatus have you ? 

What are your wages per month ? 

What do you pay per week for board? 

What is the local name of the district? 

Updn what section and quarter is the school house situated ? 

Has the school a dictionary ? 

If not, has it ever been supplied with one? 

What repairs, if any, does the school house need? 

What opening exercises do you have? 

Have you taught in your present school before? 

How many of your pupils are Americans ? 

How many are Swedes and Norwegians ? 

How many are Germans? 

How many are Irish? 

Give the nationalities of the rest, and number of each? 

If the patrons have criticised your school, justly or unjustly, in what respect ? 

What branch do you most dislike to teach ? 

Tn what branch do you have the best success? 

Have you enough of these blanks to last during your term ? 

If not, how many do you lack ? 

Have you received from me any circulars of information, and if so, how many? 

Has the district a library ? If so, how many volumes does it contain? 

How many days do you teach for a month ? 

What troubles you most in teaching? 

How many pupils will the house accommodate ? 

Is the school-house yard fenced ? 

Is the house of brick, stone, logs, or framed? 

Has the board adopted a list of books? 



Report upon the back of this sheet, the classes that are doing remarkably well, 
and the cause of it ; tliosc that are doing very poorly, and the reason for the same. 
The amount of ventilation you have when there is a fire in the school room, and 
the names of any pupils that expect to teach soon. 

Name and address of Dist. Clerk 

Your name and address 

Fill out the above blanks with words, figures, or ciphers, at the end of each 
school month, and return this sheet to me at River Falls. 

Is a teacher obliged to make monthly reports to the county superintendent, if 
no postage is furnished him ? 

He must make and transmit the report if so required, although the cost of pen, 
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ink, paper, and postage is not provided for in any way, A teacher is under con- 
tract to perform certain duties which require the expenditure of some stationery 
and stamps, as well as labor. Of this he should be aware on taking the contract. — 
State Supeeintendext. ' 

Teachers are required to make reports relating to their schools, and a refusal to 
do so is sufficient cause for annulling a certificate, or discharging the teacher thus 
violating the law. — School Code, page 71. 

HENRY S. BAKER, 
Co. Supt. of SchooU. 

Appendix E. — The term report is the same as the above, with 
'Term" substituted for "Month," or "Monthly." 



APPENDIX F. 

Circular of information for district boards — list of text books. 

Office of County Superintendent, 

River Falls Wis, August 26, 1876. 

Dear Sir : — We have been asked by clerks to recommend a list 
of books for adoption by school boards. Below is the list we have 
selected. 

It is of the greatest importance that all the books in school, of 
the same grade, should be uniform. If they are not, the classes 
are so numerous that the time allotted to each recitation is so brief, 
that little is accomplished. 

We urge no change of books. The list is given to help those 
who wish to adopt a set of books, that shall be binding for three 
years, and thus secure uniformity. 

In some branches there are several good text-books. But the 
arithmetics of the county, and the writing books we mention, are 
so generally used that we hope none will change those, or adopt a 
dinerent series. The others are chosen not without good reason, 
and are all good books. We care little what books you adopt. But 
choose something. 

History. — Barnes' Brief Course.. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's series, omitting the " Rudiments." 

Geography. — Swinton's elementary. One book contains the 
common school course. 

Grammar. — Primary, Swinton's Language. Advanced, Brown's. 

Readers. — Harper's United States, the same as Wilson's Inter- 
mediate, which make a complete series. Do not get, by mistake, 
the regular Wilson's Series. 

Spellers. — Swinton's. 

Penmanship. — Spencerian copy books. 

Algebra. — Davies' elementary for beginners. Robinson's Uni-. 
versity for advanced classes. 

Philosophy. — Steele's. 

Physical Geography. — Warren's. 

Physiology. — Steele's. 
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Geometry. — Loomis'. , 

As there may be some who have used some of the above-named 
books so long, that they may wish to change them, to create greater 
interest in school, we name a few .books that are very good, but 
which for various reasons we did not urge for general adoption ; 
but if our list is not satisfactory, as given above, this one will 
answer. 

Swinton's U. S. History, Fish's Arithmetics, Monteith's Compre- 
hensive Geographies, American Educational Readers, Brown's 
Physiology. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

En'cyclop-edia. — The best for school use is Johnson's. It is a 
library in itself. The four volumes cost $43.00, at retail. Districts 
will do well to include this in their library list, as soon as possible. 
The work is up to the times. The best talent of the country pre- 
pared the articles. It will be referred to constantly by pupils. 
Most works of this kind are either foreign, or beyond the means of 
even a common school district. Write to the publishers, or inquire 
of an agent. 

Theory and Practice. — Page's Theory and Practice. Hol-r 
brook's Normal Methods. 

Penmanship. — Smaller key to Spencerian Penriianship, price 40 
<3ts. 

Drawing. — Teacher's Manual for Freehand Drawing in Primary 
iSchools, by Walter Smith, $1.00. 

Any bookseller will order the above, if they do not have j;hem. 

3IETH0DS TO SECURE UNIFORMITY. 

We present the several legal methods to secure uniformity. 
Please act upon this matter in some way, before winter . schools 
open. The first method is easily managed, and no expense in- 
volved. When you have selected a list, allow the teacher to con- 
<luct no recitation from any other books than those prescribed. 

1. The district board can adopt a list of books to be used in the 
school, to the exclusion of all others, that shall be binding for 
three years. If all the people* are able and willing to buy new 
books, this is the proper way to secure uniformity. 

2. They can adopt a list of books as above, and purchase 
enough for those children whose parents cannot, or will not, pro- 
cure them for their children when they need them, and place the 
same in the school house, for use, under the teacher's direction. 

3. The board can adopt a list of books, and if the district au- 
thorize them, procure enough of the given kind to supply the entire 
echool. Place the same in the school house, to be used by the pu- 
pils under the teacher's direction. This is the best way, especially 
where many families are of limited means and find it difficult to 
procure needed books. By this method, school-books cost the dis- 
trict, year by year, less than one-fourth as much as they do by the 

9 SuPT. 
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old method. They can be procured much cheaper at wholesale, be- 
sides lasting much longer. Each copy is used by different pupils 
until it is worn out. This is the best of all wavs. 

TEACHERS. 

In hiring teachers for the winter, will you please examine the 
certificate before signing the contract. Other things being equal, 
the best educated teacher is likely to be the best. Give the prefer- 
ence to the one that is marked highest. In that* way you Tvdll 
stimulate them to a better preparation. 

Our certificates of the third grade are of three kinds, viz. : 

Those of the highest grade are given for one year. You can be 
sure that those holding such certificates, can teach common 
branches quite thoroughly. 

Those of the next-lower grade are given for six months. These 
are held by such as fall below the standard set for a full certificate.. 
They have a fair knowledge, usually, of the topics treated in the 
first two-thirds of the text-books ; some are better. 

Those of the next lower grade are given for six months, and 
limited to a particular town or district. But few of these will be 
issued. Such certificates will indicate that the holder is familiar 
with the rudiments of the branches and no further. Unless the 
one applying is known to the board there is risk in hiring him, 
and only a- few districts are so embarrassed as to justify us in 
granting any such. 

Those holding first and second grade certificates, can be safely,, 
and profitably hired, at the highest price. 

MAPS. 

If your school has not a map of Pierce county, we wish you 
would procure one at once. The cost is $3.00. They can be pro- 
cured at the bookstore of Levings Sisters, River* Falls, and they 
also deal in school books. The maps can be procured elsewhere, 
it is possible, but we cannot give the places. 

PAPERS. 

We wish every Board would subscribe for the Journal of Educa- 
tion, published by the State Superintendent, and containing much 
that is useful. They can pay. for it from the district treasury. We 
have formed a club, and will send it to any address on receipt of 
one dollar. 

WINDOWS. 

Please fix all windows so that they can be lowered from the top. . 
This is necessary before the winter schools open. 
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RULES. 



It is desirable that every district- board should make a set of 
rules regarding the management of the school, have them printed 
if possible, and a copy of the same posted in the school house, 
where it may be read by the pupils. These rules should relate to 
the conduct of the pupils in the school house, on the grounds, and 
during school hours. This will help the teacher very much. 
Copies of such as are needed will be sent on application. 



APPENDIX G. 
Examination printed on postal card, as follows : 

FALL EXAMINATIONS, 1876.-PIERCE COUNTY. 

River Falls,' October 6th and 7th ; Ellsworth, Oct. 9th ; Esdaile, 
Oct. lOth ; Maiden Rock, Oct. 11th and 12th ; Rock Elm Center, 
Oct. 13th; El Paso, October 14; Prescott, Oct. 16th and 17th. 

Exercises will open at 8 A. M. 

The questions wilU largely relate to the following topics : 

Grammar. — Parsing and correcting sentences. 

Orthography. — Rules of spelling and capitals. 

Home Geography. — Wisconsin, Pierce county, meaning and 
numbering of ranges and townships. 

Foreign Geography. — United States and Europe. 

History.— From 1777 to 1860. 

Constitutions. — Legislati^^ and executive departments. 

Orthoepy. — Markings and sounds of the letters. 

Reading. — ^Emphasis and inflections. 

Arithmetic — Compound numbers and percentage, esj)ecially 
interest. • 

Mental Aritpimetic. — Analysis. 

Theory and Practice. — Method of conducting recitations. 

District Clerks are requested to prepare the school houses ; also 
to attend the exercises. Applicants should have pencils and legal 
cap paper. 

H. S. BAKER, 

*Co. Sv/perintendeiit. 
River Falls, Wis., Aug. 30, 1876. 



POLK COUNTY. 

J. w. dean, superintendent. 

In anything depending upon the county superintendent, it 
would scarcely be expected that any great progress would be made, 
lacking experience, as I do, and following, as I have, one having 
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such large experience in school matters^ as my honored predecessor; 
yet, notwithstanding this drawback, I believe the schools of the 
county are as prosperous as at any former period, and I hope that 
some progress has been made during the past year. 

Among the favorable indications I may mention the following : 

Many of the districts will hire none but the best teachers that 
can be procured, and some of our teachers, who have been appar- 
ently content with a third grade certificate, are now seeking cer- 
tificates of a higher grade ; while others will attend the state nor- 
mal school at River Falls, commencing with the winter term. 

I have not granted any limited certificates since I entered upon 
the discharge of the duties of the office, although in a few cases, 
I have been urged to do so, both by teachers and school, district 
officers. 

At the fall examination, the questions were such, that a few who 
have before held certificates, failed to pass satisfact9rily, and I hope 
to be able to raise the standard still higher, and so fill the schools 
with a better class of teachers. 

In nearly every district, school is maintained long enough to ob- 
tain the amount received from the general school fund, and I am 
persuaded that if a larger part of the school tax was raised by the 
state, and apportioned to the several districts, as now provided by 
law, it would operate beneficially. 

The greatest hindrance to the success of the schools is the non- 
attendance of pupils. In one district the clerk reports 90 persons, 
between 4 and 20 years of age, and the average attendance of 
pupils at schools in the same district, during the month ending 
December '5, was but 13. Local causes might be assigned to ac- 
count for part of this, but in the county at large only a little over 
50 per cent, of those of school age have attended school at all, and, 
many of these attend*so irregularly as to receive but little benefit. 
Perhaps if the distribution of tlie income of the school fund was 
based upon the attendance of pupils at school it would have a 
tendency to remove the evil. 

Since my annual report several districts have purchased a sup- 
ply of text-books. 

Four school houses have been erected in this county during the 
past year — three frame and one log. 

But one free high school has been organized — ^that at Osceola 
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Mills — which under the management of H. B. Dike, Esq., has been 
doing a good work. In several districts the school should be 
graded, which will probably be done soon. 

Two meetings of teachers were held during the year. A meet- 
ing of the Polk county teachers' association, in March and an in- 
stitute in August. Neither of these was very largely attended 
owing to the bad condition of the roads in the former case, and to 
the pressure of harv^est work in the latter. We hope to be able to 
overcome this difficulty in the future by holding the meeting of 
the association a little earlier, and the institute a little later. 

I hope the law changing the time for the election of county supe- 
rintendent from fall to spring will be re-enacted during the com- 
ing session of the legislature, and if a law should be passed requir- 
ing the county superintendent to hold a certificate, as recommended 
by the state superintendent of public instruction, it would meet my 
hearty approval. 

I have visited each school once during .each term as far as prac- 
ticable, and in but very fe\y instances have I found it impracticable, 
and have offered such suggestions as I thought would be helpful to 
the teacher or pupils. While I have not felt satisfied with the 
supervision I have been able to give the schools, nor vith the 
amount of other school work I have been able to do, I have done 
the best I could under existing circumstances. 



PORTAGE COUNTY. 

J. 0. MORRISON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The schools of Portage county are in a good, healthy condition, 
and for the past year have been managed by a corps of teachers 
who were for the most part fully alive to the interest of the profes- 
sion. 

In the three years during which I have been county superintend- 
ent, it has been my aim to raise the standard of attainments for 
teachers, and I have so .far succeeded that I am positive that in 
good competent teachers we compare favorably with other counties 
of the state. We have no place nearer than Oshkosh where teach- 
ers can get that training fitting them for the special work of teach- 
ing, which has been somewhat of a drawback ; however, all have 
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cheerfully availed themselves of the benefits of institutes, and about 
fifteen have spent one or more temis in the Oshkosh Normal. 

Public opinion has a good healthy tone, and in many cases in 
the county parents are putting themselves to great inconvenience 
that their children may have more than a common school educa- 
tion. People are so alive to the wise saying that " The future hope 
of America is in her public schools," that they cheerfully give of 
their money to insure their childre;i being respected citizens. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND FURNITURE. " 

, The old log school-house has now for the most part given place 
to .the neat, comfortable frame, with, in many cases, all the im- 
provements in furniture and arrangement. There have been four 
comfortable houses built in the past year, and there are two now 
awaiting bids for contract — one to take the place of an old one, and 
one where the house burned a short time since. 

#GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The city of Stevens Point employs ten teachers, and is working 
closely to a grade established by the school board, and an efficient 
principal. The grade covers all studies required by applicants for 
admission to the State University, with perhaps a few other stud- 
ies. Plover has a new school-house, with two departments, and 
the school is so efficiently managed as to draw quite a number of 
pupils from the country schools. Amherst has a graded school, 
with two departments, with two lady teachers, both thorough and 
competent. They have an average attendance of about seventy. 

T0\VNSHIP FREE HIGH SCHOOI^. 

As yet, there have been no cases where towns or districts have 
taken advantage of the free high school law, but I have assurances 
that in at least two towns in the county there will be propositions 
laid before the people for this purpose at our coming spring elec- 
tion. Much interest is taken in regard to this law, and as people 
are beginning to see the great advantage coming from such schools, 
I think it will not be a difficult matter to carry the proposition to 
success. 
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RICHLAND COUNTY. 

D. D. PARSONS, SUPERINTONDENT. 

One hundred and fifty-six visits have been made by me since 
January 1st. All of the schools have been visited but five. My 
visits have been formal in many instances, for the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with the people. I met with the officers and 
others in a majority of cases, and a large number were induced to 
be present that hacj never visited a school. I took an active part 
in most of the exercises, bringing out new ideas and illustrating 
new methods of teaching. 

Brief notices of these visits were published in the county paper, 
stating the exact condition of the school as viewed and frorii repu- 
tation. This had an excellent effect on the easy-going teacher. 

Evening schools were frequently held,*at which the exercises of 
the school were passed through in as interesting manner as possi- 
ble. These were well attended by the people. I found that a large 
number of the teachers, probably a majority of them, made no 
daily preparation of school work. The instruction was, therefore, 
not practical ; no definite ideas were obtained, and at the commence- 
ment of each term, the teacher acted on the supposition that the 
scholar knew nothing, and therefore commenced on the first page 
of each of the text books. They have received considerable in- 
struction, and I trust are considerably stimulated in regard to pre- 
paration of lessons. 

I have been preparing rules for district schools; one of which 
provides that the teacher shall leave with the clerk, for the suc- 
ceeding teacher : 1st. The number of classes ; 2d. The names of the 
scholars in each class; and, 3d. The advancement of each class. A 
new teacher will, therefore, not have to classify the school, or com- 
mence on the first leaf of the text books; provided good work has 
been done by the preceding teacher. 

We. have nearly completed arrangements for a teachers' library. 
This library is to be divided into five parts, located in difierent 
parts of the county. Any person becomes a member by paying a 
fee of one dollar. ' In connection with the library association, we 
expect to meet as a teachers' association. We also expect to have 
an educational weekly in operation after the election. The teach- 
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ers are willing to suj^port all of the a1)ove, which is an excellent 
indication. ' . 

During the last year I have taken about sixty subscriptions for 
educational journals, find have sold about thirty dictionaries, — 
encouraging. 

The examination has been thorough, and at the present time 
there is a scarcity of teachers, especially male teachers. Of the 163 
applicants, 44 received a certificate for one year, at the sj^ring ex- 
aminations. The standing is better this fall. On the whole, the 
outlook is encouraging. 



ROCK COUNTY.— FiKST District. 

J. W. .W^EST, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The schools in this superintendent district^ w^ith but few excep- 
tions, are in a prosperous condition. The statistics of the past year 
show that over 73 -per cent, of the number of children between the 
ages of four and twenty years, living in the district, have attended 
school. 

Of the 85 teachers employed in the schools the past summer, 26 
have taught their first term, and have generally given satisfaciion. 

There were 187 applicants for certificates at the spring examin- 
ations, 11^ of whom passed. Notwithstanding the supply so much 
exceeds the demand, there is an increasing want of more exper- 
ienced and better qualified teachers, especially for the winter 
terms. We have endeavored to raise the standard of qualification, 
and to give the preference to those who manifest an interest in their 
vocation, by attending teachers' institutes, reading educational 
works, and using all means within their reach, to make them more 
proficient teachers. 

In visiting schools, I remain long enough to become acquainted 
with methods of instruction and discipline, to ascertain so far as 
possible, the wants of the school, and to visit and consult patrons 
and school officers. 

Many of our school-houses are comparatively new and in good 
condition, while a few are a disgrace to the community in which 
they are located. One might conclude, from the commodious barns, 
sheds and granaries in these localities, that the people think more 
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of rearing and providing for their stock, than for the education of 
their children. One new school building has been erected the past 
year at Footville^ to take the place of the one destroyed by fire in 
the spring of 1875. It is a plain, well-built structure, costing abotit 
$2,400 ; it consists of two departments, both on the ground, each 
large enough to accommodate sixty pupils. 

Not over half the schools are provided with globes, outline maps^ 
etc. I am trying to make district officers feel the need of furnish- 
. ing improved and better facilities for educating their children. 

Another serious difficulty in many of my schools is a lack of 
uniformity in text-books. Comparatively few district boards have 
adopted a given series to be used, and the consequence is that 
children are allowed to use such books as they happen to have^ 
without restraint. I am very sure that if an expression should be 
taken of the patrons and school officers of this superintendent dis- 

• trict, a large majority would be in favor of the system of uniform 
text-books. 

* The annual school reports as received from the town clerks con- 
tained many inaccuracies and mistakes. Owing to this fact I was 
obliged to return some for correction, which delayed making out 
returns to the state superintendent. The reports of town clerks, 
who have held the office for quite a time, are so much better than 
the new ones that I think they should be allowed to continue in 
office during good behavior. 

The teachers' institute held in the spring at Evansville, under 
the direction of Prof A. Salisbury, was not large, but profitable 
and highly appreciated by those present. It was so rainy and 
roads so muddy that only thirty-seven members were enrolled. 



ROCK COUNTY-SECOND District. 

J. 1?. TRACY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Just before the time for district clerks to make their annual re- 
ports, I issued a circular giving some general directions for making 
out those reports, the manner of keeping the district records, and 
treasurer's accounts, so that the data from which those reports are 
principally made, could be easily obtained, and also urging accura- 
cy in all particulars. The result ,was a great improvement on 
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former reports, so that, with the aid of monthly reports from 
teachers, I am able to present a tolerably correct one to you ; I think 
you can rely upon it as being nearly accurate. 

The past year has been one olf general prosperity among the 
schools of this superintendent district. In many instances, 
marked improvement has been made. The average attendance 
has increased. Teachers have manifested greater devotion to their 
work. Patrons have shown a deeper interest by more , frequent 
visits to the schools, and I am confident that there is an increasing* 
desire on the part of the people for more earnest, active teachers, 
those better qualified for their w^ork, — able to govern, and skilled 
in the ait of teaching. There has been more permanency with 
teachers during the past year than heretofore. A larger number 
have taught the same school two or more terms, and several are to 
be continued another year. This I look upon as a step in the 
right direction. Yet " rotation " seems to be the rule in some dis- 
tricts, and. as a consequence but little progress is made by the 
scholars in these schools. If, by chance, a good teacher is eni- 
ployed, he is dismissed before he has an opportunity to devise 
plans and put in operation any system of effectual work. I have 
urged district boards to consider this subject more thoughtfully, 
and to employ the best teachers their means will command, and to 
continue their services as long as they do good work. 

There are 87 schools under my supervision, requiring 99 teach- 
ers in all of the departments. One hundred and thirty-three differ- 
ent persons have been employed as teachers during the year. 
Thirty-nine of these had never taught before. A large number of 
these new teachers did commendable service. Some of them 
showed more than ordinary qualifications for teaching. A few 
failed for want of tact in managing, or ability to impart in struc- 
tion. As a whole, their work was done quite satisfactorily. 

Three school houses have been built during the past year ; two 
more are in process of construction, and will be ready for the win- 
ter term. Others have been repaired and put in comfortable con- 
dition ; the one at Shopiere has been re-seated, a belfry built, and 
a fine-toned bell hung, which was purchased in part with the pro- 
ceeds of an exhibition given by the pupils of the school. "While it 
gives us pleasure to note these improvements, we are pained 
when we see how much needs to be done in the same direction. 
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There are several " old landmarks" left to show what has been. 
There are mere apologies for school-houses, uncomely in outward 
appearance, and devoid of convenience and comfort within. Some 
of them show the handiwork of the jack-knife for many years past. 
School-houses and their surroundings should be made as conven- 
ient and attractive as possible. They serve in a high degree to cul- 
tivate the taste and refine the manners. Several of the districts 
have heeded the suggestions from the state department, and have 
greatly improved and beautified their school-grounds by planting 
" centennial trees" and shrubbery. 

Five districts have purchased text-books for their pupils ; two 
sell them at cost, one loans them, and two have adopted the free 
text-book system. So far as I can learn, the* result has been quite 
satisfactory ; especially in those districts where the free sj'^stem has 
been adopted. I fully believe it is the* cheapest and the best 
means of supplying our schools with books. Its advantages are 
great. A uniformity is secured at once, a full supply at the com- 
mencement of the term, where classes are being formed, and the 
children of indigent parents are provided for, so that they are not 
compelled to remain out of school for want of books to study. In 
many of our country schools there is a great lack of uniformity in 
text-books. As a consequence many extra classes have to be formed 
from pupils of the same grade, and the time for recitations short- 
ened thereby. In some schools the money wasted through a lack 
of uniformity and proper supply, would more than purchase the 
text-books needed for the whole school. 

Our institute held at Milton, last March, was a success in num- 
bers (112), and also in the interest and earnestness which character- 
ized its members. Professor Graham fully sustained his high rep- 
utation as an able conductor. The teachers went away feeling that 
the time had been too short, but many of the ideas gained were 
put to a practical use in the school-room. 

As a whole, I believe our schools are gradually but surely ad- 
vancing, yet the penuriousness of some districts is so great, that 
the wages offered are not enough to insure the services of good 
teachers. District officers have been urged to look first to the qual- 
ifications of the teacher, and when the right one is found, to con- 
tinue the services of such an one from year to year. The " hard 
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times " have prevented some much needed improvements, but we 
are looking for better times and hoping for greater advancement. 



SAUK COUNTY. 

J. T. LUNN, SUPERINTENDENT. 
SCHOOLING. 

In J871, the pupils in attendance and the days attendance at the 
public schools reached their maximum, and it is encouraging to 
notice that these items for this year are greater than for any prev- 
ious year since 1871, and do not lack one-half of one per cent, of 
those of that year. Notwithstanding this encouraging increase, it 
is still a fact that the enrollment and attendance' fall far short of 
what they should be. 

The average cost of tuition per pupil per day is about eight 
cents, though, if the attendance were what it should be, the cost 
would be but half as much. 

Custom and indifference retain money-squandering terms of 
school, averaging four to seven pupils per day, whose teacher. re- 
ceives from ^20 to $27 per month, making the tuition as costly as at 
the highest institutions in the state. Many pupils go, and stay away, 
when they wisli, and more are kept' out by a mistaken economy 
which wastes .taxes and the children's chances in a "penny wise 
and pound foolish" policy of choring and light work. The legal 
requirement of 100 days' schooling was not complied with by 
district No. 4, of Excelsior, from teacher's sickness ; district No. 7, 
of Troy, from hiring illegal teacher; district No. 8, of Winfield, 
from indifference. I have again to note that persons not examined 
by me have been hired by some district boards and paid from the 
district treasury to teach a foreign tongue ; and in some localities, 
demands are made to have teachers of particular creed or national- 
ity licensed, whether qualified or not. 

Six denominational and three private schools compete with the 
public schools in educating the rising generation. 

TEACHEHS. 

I 

Of 408 applicants at examinations, 233 were authorized to teach: 
by first grade certificates, 3 ; second grade certificates, 9 ; third 
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grade certificates, 158 ; licenses, 63. These figures show that the 
number of applicants and those authorized to teach is somewhat 
less than last year ; yet the decrease is in that class which apply 
for and receive licenses, an inferior permit to teach, which I do not 
wish to grant if enough full grade teachers can be secured. This 
cutting off poorly qualified applicants entails a scarcity of poor 
teachers, who can draw, but never earn, the stipend they demand ; 
and the result is an " irrepressible conflict'' with those who demand 
such teachers on account of niggardliness, indifference or nepot- 
ism. Unless a check is laid on the use of the inferior article, poor 
teachers will as certainly run good teachers out as discount green- 
backs will run out par gold ; and calumny and abuse are showered 
upon the one who checks those who have spent little or no time 
or expense in acquiring the thin smattering of knowledge where- 
mth they gull those who are too interested, unqualified or confid- 
ing to see through their pretensions. 

Na progress need be expected in the teachers, and through them 
in the schools, if the attainment to certificates is a mere form or 
farce ; and the superintendency might as well be abolished if it is 
not to sift applicants and incite progress by holding certificates 
from trailing in the dust to be picked up by any and all who wish 
them. During the school season enough of the best qualified ap- 
plicants arc licensed to fill all the schools and have a surplus of 
from twenty-five to fifty. 

Each year about one-fourth of the teaching force is beginners, 
entailing a vast amount of experimental and misdirected labor, act- 
ing as a serious clog to progress, a^ no sooner do they become pro- 
ficient than they leave teaching. 

NORMAL STUDENTS. 

Sauk county now maintains, somewhat irregularly, at the* vari- 
ous Normal Schools, from twenty to thirty students, twelve of 
whom have been appointed within the past year. It is expected 
that these will be of much benefit to our county schools in which 
thej'' teach, and inciters of progress in their fello^vs ; *and it is 
hoped that they will meet due reward for their enterprise, toil and 
expense. The Normal quota to which this county is entitled is 
Twelve at each of the four schools now established. Too few intend 
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to teach long enough to induce them to attend these schools, or 
make other special preparation for teaching. 

BUILDING AND REPAIRS.' 

During the year, $8,648.86 has been spent in building and com- 
pleting several roomy, warm and well furnished houses, and in 
renovating and re-seating many others. Neat and comfortable 
patent seats and desks, gladden the hearts, cultivate the taste, and 
relieve the aches of many children long^ accustomed to those o^ 
opposite character. Notably, the villages of La Valle and Merri- 
mack, have completed houses which are ornaments to the respec- 
tive localities, and Spring Green is moving for the erection of a 
school building second to but one in the county. 

APPARATUS. 

Although $3,730 worth of apparatus is reported, many districts 
in the county cannot boast of a single map, globe, chart, numeral- 
frame, nor more than two square yards of poor blackboard, and only 
about one-fourth have copies of Webster's Dictionary of such date 
and condition as to aid teacher or pupils. The amount and quali- 
ty of much school work is greatly lessened by this lack of aids for 
teaching, which lack indicates a popular impression of the useless- 
ness of such appliances, contrasting strongly with other occupa- 
tions which demand and receive implements suited to the craft. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Eight districts now purchase books at wholesale, three of which 
loan, free of charge, and five sell at cost to pupils. Besides saving 
from twenty to forty per cent, on the price, this method tends to 
uniformity and constant supply of books, slates, etc., thereby 
increasing the possibilties of the schools. In some schools the loss 
in consequence of the lack or variety of books therein, does in two 
years (sometimes in one) equal in value the cost of a complete 
uniform supply. 

^ UNFORTUNATES. 

I 

Town clerks report three blind, three deaf and fifteen of defective 
intellect. Those of the first two classes are probably retained at 
home on account of youth or health, and will in due time be sent 
to the benevolent institutions for their education; but for the last 
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class whose condition is often more pitiable or helpless, no provis- 
ion has been made. It would reflect honor on our county and be 
an ultimate economy if its influence were exerted in behalf of 
these objects of our sympathy and care. 

WORK OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

During the year the 408 persons examined furnished nearly 
5,000 papers, having 45,000 answers to examination questions, to 
be inspected, considered, marked and recorded, occupying with the 
travel incident thereto, about three months of labor. Private ex- 
aminations take much time outside the public examinations. 
Making 185 visits to 174 schools, attending examinations and other 
duties, entailed 3,000 miles of travel over the bad roads of our 
last open winter and wet spring, at a cost of about $300 for hotel 
bills, horse keep and traveling outfit. 

Six weeks of Institutes attended by nearly 200 teachers requir- 
ing in preparation and subsequent work two months of close con- 
tinuous labor. Attendance on meetings called by State Superin- 
tendent for the consideration and prosecution of educational pro- 
jects, and making out the various reports from required this office use 
much time ; and circulars, recording, educational articles, letters 
of advice and information and the use of nearly 2,000 postage 
stamps and as many envelopes attest the office work. 

. A review and consideration of this work shows that despite the 
youth, immaturity of mind and limited attainments of the average 
teacher, the indifference and sometimes opposition of the many 
patrons, the irregular attendance and lack of suitable appliances 
entailing an expenditure of money and labor disproportionate, in 
many instances, to the returns, the majority of our schools are in 
fair working order and in some places progress is plainly -seen. 
Progress in this is a plant of slow growth and many in our diversi- 
fied population must be raised morally as well as mentally to be- 
come willing participants in our intellectual plan, and until the 
active, willing aid of the whole community is secured for our 
schools much bread must be cast upon the waters in the hope of 
having it returned after many days. 
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ST. CROIX COUNTY. 

FRANK 1\ CHAPMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In submitting this my third annual report, I can safely say that 
I am in no wise discouraged at the general outlook. 

ATTENDANCE. 

My report shows a better attendance this year than last. 

INSTITUTES. 

I have held during the past year two largely attended institutes. 
Prof. Thayer did an excellent work in the same. 

There is a general disposition manifested on the part of district 
officers to repair school houses and out houses. 

The influence of the normal school at River Falls grows stronger 
every day, and while at first a large number of our citizens were 
somewhat cynical, they now acknowledge its good work. 



TREMPEALEAU COUNTY. 

AMOS WHITING, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The number of school houses in this county, as reported, is 84, 
and the number of children of school age, 6,142, an increase of 507 
during the year. The number of children enrolled in the school 
registers, as pupils, is 3,694, leaving 2,448, as having received no in- 
struction in the public schools during the year. This large num- 
ber, more than one third of the whole, might raise the suspicion 
that the reports are incorrect, and I would gladly believe th^y are 
so, in this particular respect; but a careful examination and com- 
parison of the last seven years, compels the conclusion that the un- 
welcome statement is beyond question ; and this factor must be ta- 
ken into consideration in making any general estimate of educa- 
tional progress, or in forming any plans for future advancement. 
A very large proportion of these non-enrolled children are of for- 
eign parentage, unacquainted with our language and institutions, 
and extremely jealous in regard to religious instruction. Many of 
these families are new settlers, without means, and needing the la- 
bor of their children, when available, and thus prejudice and pov- 
erty have combined to keep these children out of our schools. In 
the exercise of my official discretion I have taken special care of 
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this class, to encourage attendance and to disarm prejudice and 
hostility, with apparent good results. 

The financial reports of district clerks are, to some extent, in- 
complete and unreliable, and some of the town clerks found it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain any reports in several instances. It would 
seem to be the true policy to provide positively for the payment of 
the services of the district clerks and then hold them to a strict 
account for the non-performance of duty. 

. Much confusion and dissatisfaction arise from a lack of uniformity 
in the bases of examinations, also in the marking of istandings adopt- 
ed, not only in adjoining counties but by different superintendents of 
the same county, and it frequently happens that teachers resting 
upon their marked standings have been exceedingly mortified in 
finding their standings greatly reduced, or a certificate absolutely 
refused, and they generally comfort their wounded pride by de- 
nouncing the just though rigid examiner, when perhaps the whole 
fault lies in an entirely different direction. Of one thing they cer- 
tainly have reason to complain, and that is, the almost entire ab- 
sence of uniformity in what is claimed to be a system. Frequent 
meetings and consultations of superintendents would do much to 
remove or reduce the evils complained of. 

To lessen the evils arising from the frequent changes of teachers, 
and preserve a history of the school work in the several districts, 
our teachers are required to fill out blank schedules at the end of 
each term, showing the classification of the school, and containing 
a tabulated statement of the work done during the term. And to 
secure some degree of uniformity in school management and in the 
course of study, I have supplied each teacher with a printed pro- 
gramme, substantially the same as found in the Institute Syllabus 
of 1876, and I respectfully recommend my brother and sister su- 
perintendents to adopt the same course. [See below.] 

A normal Institute of two weeks was held at Arcadia, commenc- 
ing September 4, Prof. J. B. Thayer conductor, with an enrollment 
of seventy-seven, mostly teachers, or those specially preparing to 
teach. The only regret expressed at the close was, that the Insti- 
tute could not continue two weeks longer. 

As an evidence that public interest in the subject of education 
is on the increase, I would mention that the subject of additional 

10 SUPT. 
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supervision of schools was somewhat discussed at the late session 
of the county board, and met with much favor, but was not pres- 
sed to definite action on account of the general understanding that 
there is no law authorizing the appointment of an assistant, and 
consequently no authority for the necessary appropriation; but 
the necessity and wisdom of such a measure were not questioned. 



TREMPEALEAU COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

DAILY PROGRAMME FOR STUDY AND RECITATION. 

A.M. Recitation. Studies. 

9. 00 Opening Exercises. 
9.10 General Exercise. 

Numbers. 
9. 16 Primary Class "A" Arithmetic ; 1st, 2cl and 3d Reader. 

9.25 First Reader "A" Arithmetic ; Primary Class Print; 

2d and 8d Readers. 

9.35 Second Reader "A" Arithmetic ; 3d Reader. 

9.50 Third Reader "A" Arithmetic; Recess for 2d Reader 

class. 

10.05 "A" Arithmetic "B" Arithmetic; 1st' and 2d Reader; 

write numbers. 
10. 25 Penmanship. 
10. 45 Recess. 

11.00 **C" Arithmetic (Oral) '*A" Geography; «'B" Arithmetic. 

11. 15 "B" Arithmetic ''A" Geography. 

11.35 Primary Class "A" Geography; Language Class. 

11.45 **A" Geography Language Chiss. 

P.M. 

1.00 Language Lesson Slate work* for Primary Class; 4th 

Reader. 

1.15 First Reader Fourth Reader; **B" Geogi'aphy; 2d 

Reader. 

1.26 Second Reader Fourth Reader ; *'B" Geography. 

1.35 Fourth Reader "B" Geography; 1st and 2d Reader; 

Drawing. 

1.55 Primary Class **B" Geography; Grammar. 

2.05 *'B" Geography Grammar. 

2. 20 History and Constitution "B" Spelling. 

2. 40 Recess. 

2.55 Grammar "B" Spelling. 

3.15 "B" Spelling (Oral) "A" Spelling. 

3.25 "A" Spelling (Written) 2d and 3d Reader classes prepare for gen- 
eral exercise. 
3.40 General Exercise: 

Biography one day each week ; 

Botany or Physiology two days ; 

outline maps two days. 
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VERNON COUNTY, 

0. B. WYMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

On a review of the entire work, we have the pleasure of report- 
ing to you that, during this centennial year, fraught with its events 
and scenes of more than ordinary interest in the history of our na- 
tion, the schools of the county have kept pace with the progress of 
the times, and that some improvements have been made, whereby 
the efficiency of our schools has been increased, and better facilitiQS 
offered for obtaining the rudiments of a common education. 

A few new districts have been organized, while other small dis- 
tricts have been discontinued, their territory having been annexed to 
other adjoining districts, leaving the entire number one hundred 
and forty-five, all of which maintained school five months or more 
during the year. 

SCHOLARS, ATTENDANCE. 

The annual report to the State department shows that there are 
9,168 chilren of school age in the county, and that school has been 
taught 21,560 days, by qualified teachers, during the year. Term 
reports from teachers show an increased enrollment of eight per 
cent, and an increase in daily attendance of over ten per cent, over 
last year. 

There is still great need of further improvement in this direction, 
in view of the fact that twenty-nine hundred children did not at- 
tend school during any part of last year. This may be accounted 
for in part from the fact that in many sections schools have been 
taught in the Norwegian and German languages, and the attend- 
ance is not reported in the public school reports. We know of no 
grand panacea that can be resorted to either by the legislature or the 
local authorities, for the purpose of curing this apparent evil. 
Compulsory enactments have failed to accomplish the desired end. 

Statistics show that the highest per cent, of attendance is found 
in those localities that support schools of a better grade. From 
this we infer that as we increase the efficiency of our schools we 
shall in the same ratio increase the per cent, of attendance. 

TEACHERS. 

One hundred and forty-nine teachers are required to supply our 
schools. Four hundred and twenty applicants have been exam- 
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ined at public examinations, and certificates have been issued to 
72 gentlemen and 105 ladies, making a total of 177 legally qualified 
teachers in the county. Of this number three are of the first, five 
of the second, and one hundred and sixty-nine of the third grade. 
We have endeavored to make their examinations quite thorough, 
and to license only those that were best qualified for the work of 
the class room. 

Examinations have been conducted by combining the oral with 
the written method, and teachers have been licensed with view to 
their ability to impart instruction, as well as from their knowledge 
of the subject matter to be taught. Some time at each examina- 
tion has been devoted to drill work, that teachers are expected to 
introduce in their schools. 

As a direct result of this the w^ork is being reduced to a fine sys- 
tem, and a more uniform plan of class exercises is secured 
throughout the schools of the county. 

Teachers with but few exceptions comply with our request in 
sending a programme of their work soon after the beginning of 
the term, and from these I learn that as a rule they follow a well 
devised plan in their daily work. 

As the artisan frequently has recourse to the draft of the archi- 
tect, so our teachers frequently refer to notes, suggestions and for- 
mulas that were obtained at the 

INSTITUTES. 

Two of these were held during the past year — one for one week 
at Hillsborough, under the guidance of Prof. Graham, with an en- 
rollment of sixty-five, and one at this place of two weeks dura- 
tion, under Prof. McGregor. These were attended by teachers from 
every town in the county, and much of the work there performed 
will be reflected in schools of all grades within this jurisdiction. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Entire number, one hundred and forty-five ; valuation, $45,000. 
Many substantial improvements have been made in school build- 
ings during the last year. A large two story building has just 
been completed at Hillsborough, and another very good building 
at Victory. Other smaller buildings Have been erected in eight 
difierent districts that speak well for the intelligence and enter- 
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prise of the people in those localities. The number of really poor 
school houses is rapidly diminishing, and we hope that the time is 
not far distant when every school district in this county will have 
a comfortable and convenient building for school purposes. 

A good school house is one of the essential requisites for a good 
school, and judging from the past we are satisfied that further 
needed improvements in school buildings will be made as soon as 
circumstances will justify. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

A hundred and fifty difierent visits have been made. During 
these visits we have taken some part in the regular school work 
besides making such comments and suggestions as seemed best 
calculated to advance the school work. We have endeavored to 
join our labors, as far as possible, with the efforts of the teacher, 
well knowing that in unity of action there is combined strength. 
The subjects of reading and writing have been kept prominently 
before the teachers and scholars, and with but few exceptions 
these branches are being taught after the approved plan of expe- 
rienced educators. Teachers were examined this fall for the first 
time in the principles of penmanship, and this branch is being 
systematically taught in a large number of our schools. 

Owing to the number of schools and the distance to be traveled 
to reach them, it is impossible to visit all the schools during each 
term, and we earnestly invite district ofiicers and all patrons of the 
schools to visit them frequently, and assist our teachers by your 
presence and your counsel in the faithful performance of their 
work. 

It sometimes seems that the teacher has a greater anxiety for 
the progress of his scholar than the parent. We know, however, 
that parents have a deep interest in this work, and we again re- 
quest that they manifest their good motives by visiting their 
schools frequently during the coming year. 

At our future visits we shall report the condition of the schools 
and other items to the clerk of the district, and give a duplicate 
copy to the teacher, according to a prescribed form. We hope 
by this means to secure a more hearty co-operation between dis- 
trict ofiicers and teachers, as the one cannot successfully act with- 
out the support of the other. 
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FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Reference was made a year ago to the need of better facilities 
for obtaining instruction in the higher branches. This deficiency 
has been well supplied by the establishment of two free high 
schools, one at Hillsborough, at present under the management of 
Mr. Setzepfand, and the other at Viroqua, under the supervision 
of Rev. Wm. Houghton. Although just organized, they- give 
promise of proving a valuable addition to the educational facilities 
of the county. 



WALWORTH COUNTY. 

FRED. W. ISHAM, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Since assuming the duties of the office, in January last, I have 
visited nearly every school in the county, and have endeavored to 
inform myself in regard to their condition and surroundings, as 
speedily and as thoroughly as possible. 

There are eleven graded schools in the county, all of which are 
in the hands of superior teachers, aud never were doing such uni- 
formly good work as they are to-day. 

Consequently, my chief solicitude has been in regard to the 
schools in the rural districts. Of this class tliere are one hundred 
and fifteen. Here I find some drawbacks. In many cases, sparse- 
ness of school population has caused a corresponding negligence 
and lack of interest on the part of the people of the district. In 
many cases the cry of "hard times" has tended to still farther re- 
duce teachers' wages ; thus encouraging incompetency, and dis- 
couraging thorough preparation. A lack of efibrt on the part of 
the patron, to keep the child in school, is oftentimes apparent. 
Contrary to this seeming indifierence, there is in many localities 
an effort to secure permanency in employing teachers and a grow- 
ing interest in educational matters. 

The teachers of the county, as a class, are earnest, ambitious and 
awake, and every effort made toward improvement has met a hearty 
response from them. The year past has been marked by much 
excellent institute work in this couniy, and the future is full of 
promise in this respect. We need to bring out more of the teach- 
ers to Saturday meetings, where they will interchange ideas, gain 
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confidence in themselves, and go back to their schools better 'pre- 
pared and more devoted to their work. The Normal School at 
Whitewater, and the leading high schools are rendering us efficient 
aid in raising the standard of education in the county. 

Believing that the superintendent must do his most efficient 
work, in connection with the public examinations, I have endeav- 
ored to make them as thorough and as impartial as possible. While 
I do not perceive how the same set of questions which might an- 
swer for some county in a distant part of the state, would be appro- 
priate for use in this county; yet, I think the superintendents would 
be benefited by receiving each year from the State Department, 
one or more sets of model questions, prepared, perhaps, by a com- 
mittee of superintendents, at their annual meeting, and reviewed 
by the State Superintendent; these lists to be adopted by the sev- 
eral superintendents, or not, as they may see fit ; serving, at least, 
as guides in the preparation of similar sets. 

Every year witnesses the erection of a goodly number of school- 
houses, though there are many very poor buildings still in use. 
In many cases the arrangement and condition of out-buildings is 
shocking. 

Perhaps the greatest need of our educational system is a uni- 
formity of text-books. A permissory law will be too slow in its 
effects. We want, a law providing for a uniform set of books for 
the public schools throughout the state. If a set were adopted, 
the copyright secured for this state, for a term of years, the books 
to be printed by the state and furnished to the several districts at 
cost, to be rented to the pupils, or otherwise, we could begin to 
work with a unity of purpose which is now impossible. Superin- 
tendents, teachers, and students, would have a common standard 
to work from, a great expense would be saved to school patrons, 
and only the best results could follow. 

Finally, while we are confident that the schools of the county 
are progressive, and are doing fair work, and that many of them 
are superior, in many respects, we are anxious and hopeful for im- 
provement. Legislation will be of no avail, careful supervision and 
faithful efibrts in the school-room will lose much of their efficien- 
cy, unless there be an active, earnest, intelligent public sentiment, 
ever appreciative of good work when it is given, and ever watchful 
of the best interests of the public schools. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

S. S. BARNEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I came into office about January 1st, last, at which time the 
winter term of the several schools of the county had nearly half ex- 
pired. This gave me but one half of the past school year in which 
to visit the schools of the county, as but few of our country schools 
hold a summer session. In this connection, I can only say that 
immediately upon coming into office, I began the tour of the 
schools in the county, and continued steadily at work, with 
scarcely a day's intermission, until the schools closed in the 
spring. By so doing I visited all but about ten of our schools, and 
have at least made myself familiar with some of the wants of the 
public schools of our county. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

I feel confident that I am correct, when I make the assertion 
that Washington county has the best average country school 
houses in the state. With but very few exceptions, (scarcely half 
a dozen) the school houses are comfortably and durably built, and 
sufficiently commodious for the wants of the children. Very many 
of them are supplied with the best styles of school desks, and 
others, not so supplied, are, I am told, soon to exchange the old 
back-breaking and child-deforming benches, for the more con- 
vienient and comfortable modern school furniture. I have marked 
the necessity for this change, in many instances, and have done all 
that earnest solicitation could do in the way of making the ex- 
change. 

Several new school buildings have been erected in the county 
within the last year, two of which, perhaps, deserve special men- 
tion : those at Kewaskum and Cedar Creek. Both of these build- 
ings are models of taste and comfort, and reflect more than usual 
credit upon the inhabitants of those districts. 

I can safely say that Washington county has taken the first step, 
and taken it rightly, in the direction of public instruction, by pro- 
viding its children and teachers with comfortable and tasty school 
buildings. 

TEACHERS. 

I say only what every person of any knowledge of the subject 
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will admit to be true, when I assert that no other class of workers 
in the world experience the same diflGiculty in keeping up with the 
times, and making progress in the direction of their business, as is. 
met with by the average country school teacher. 

Isolated as they are from their co-workers, treading the same 
tiresome routine day after day, with but little to awaken the best 
powers of the mind, it is no wonder that many of our schoolteach- 
ers know but little more, after ten years of experience, than they 
knew when they began. 

They have been compelled to stoop down, day after day and 
year aft^r year, to those who are intellectually beneath them, rather 
than to climb up and reach after what was above and beyond 
them. 

It is no wonder then, that without aids outside of the school 
room, the mind of the teacher is dwarfed rather than expanded^ 
To meet this want of the teachers, in a measure, I organized a 
teachers association for the county immediately upon coming into 
office, and frequent meetings of the same were held during the 
winter. That they were productive of much good, and in a meas- 
ure lifted the teachers who attended them, above the ordinary plane 
of their school rooms, I think there can be no room for doubt. 

I secured a normal institute to be held in the county, at West 
Bend, commencing August 14th, and continuing three weeks. 
Some one hundred teachers availed themselves of this opportunity 
for improvement, and I feel confident that the schools in the 
county, the coming season, will be benefited largely by its influ- 
ence. 

I feel that, in a very large measure, our public schools are what 
the teachers make them, and hence the interest I take in the im- 
provement of our teachers. Many of our school districts have 
been, and still are content with the services of teachers whose only 
qualification is that they are poor and need the little stipend which 
they get, (but do not earn,) in this manner, at the expense of inno- 
cent children, hungry for knowledge which ignorant men and 
women cannot give them. 

In this respect, men treat their own ofispring worse than they do 
their dumb brutes. They do not employ cheap blacksmiths to 
shoe their horses, or cheap trainers to fit them for the track, but 
hire men of known skill at the trade. What reason can be given 
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why the teachers of the children, even in our country schools, 
should not be persons of ability and culture,, and their service of 
such a high order that it cannot be procured for the paltry sum 
of $30 per month ? 

I am sorry to be compelled to say that there, is every opportunity 
for quackery in country school teaching. The patrons often do 
not know what constitutes a good school, and are sometimes satis- 
fied, and even highl}'- pleased with the conduct of a school which 
is little better, if not worse than nothing. I have endeavored, as 
far as possible, to remedy this trouble, and to discriminate in my 
examinations so as to push out of the business those who are so 
palpably unqualified. 

In some instances I have felt compelled to grant limited licenses 
to persons to teach schools in districts where there were but few 
children who attended the public school, and consequently the 
wages paid were so low that a properly qualified teacher could not 
be employed. 

In each instance I have taken occasion to deprecate the necessi- 
ty and have advised the hiring of teachers who hold at least full grade 
certificates. In conclusion, upon this subject I can only say that I am 
doing all that I can to elevate the standard of our teachers, by culti- 
vating and improving those already in the business who are willing 
to learn, and by getting out of the way a class of teachers, too large 
everywhere, totally unfit for the business, and who ought never to 
have been in it. The meanest and most dangerous imposition in 
our midst is, that which places an ignorant charlatan where he can 
deceive little children, and not only fail to advance them himself, 
but be a stupid stumbling block in the way of their walking alone. 

I am pleased to be able to say that the people of this county, 
with but very few exceptions, take a very lively and earnest in- 
terest in our public schools, and have thus far given me their cor- 
dial support and co-operation in ev.ery efibrt to advance the best 
Interest of popular education. 

I ought perhaps, to call attention to one circumstance which has 
been a serious disadvantage to the schools of the county, and 
which will seriously affect them the coming season. I refer to the 
fact that this county did not this year receive its share of the 
state school fund, for reasons which are so notorious that I need 
not give them here. This, added to the general stringency of the 
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times in monc}^ matters, has compelled, or at least induced most 
of our school districts to reduce the rate of wages paid to their 
teachers, and to postpone many i^rojects which had been antici- 
pated for the improvement of their schools. 



WAUKESHA COUNTY. 

JOHN IIOWITT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I am pleased to report, that our schools, with a few exceptions, 
are in excellent and flourishing condition, excelled perhaps by few 
in the state. The people in this county, in general, seem to be 
alive to the cause of education, and take a great interest in main- 
taining good schools ; but, there is a great chance for improvement. 
The schools of the county have not been visited by the patrons as 
they should be, yet in a number of districts the patrons have 
showed a commendable interest in their schools, and have frequent- 
ly visited them. 

One great obstacle in the way of the advancement of the 
schools is irregularity in attendance. A remedy for this evil, I am 
compelled to think, can never be found until some legislative act 
is passed to compel certain parents to do their duty to their chil- 
dren. Yet I admit that teachers and school officers can do some- 
thing to remedy this evil. If schools are to be supported at pub- 
lic expense, I think it is the duty of the state to see to it that the 
money is not wasted or squandered. The irregularity in some 
schools is little better than a waste of a large part of the money. 

Another obstacle is the frequent change of teachers. In my vis- 
its I have found schools where a competent, earnest teacher was 
employed, the pupil's attention was aroused, his interest excited, 
and he in turn excited the same feelings in his parents, and thus 
the whole community became interested in the school and the 
cause of education. The next term his place would be supplied 
by a new teacher, being inexperienced, and lacking in life and en- 
ergy, and just the reverse would be seen in the school, the quick- 
ened zeal smothered, and the aroused spirit dead among them. 

Waukesha county being comparatively an old county, the old 
log school houses have all disappeared and their places are sup- 
plied either Avitli frame, stone or brick buildings. The frame 
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houses are also disappearing and their places are being supplied 
with structures of brick or stone. Three fine brick houses have 
been built in the past summer and a number have been repaired ; 
still there is a chance for some improvement in some districts. 

There are at the present time nine graded schools in this county, 
viz: 

Waukesha village, consisting of six departments or rooms ; Pe- 
wauke village, consisting of two departments or rooms ; Menomonee 
village, consisting of two departments or rooms; Merton village, 
consisting of two departments or rooms ; Hartland village, consist- 
ing of two departments or rooms; Genesee village, consisting of 
two departments or rooms ; Delafield village, consisting of two de- 
partments or rooms ; Eagle village, consisting of two departments 
or rooms; Mukwonago village, consisting of two departments or 
rooms. 

These schools are ably conducted by experienced teachers, and 
are doing good work for the youth of these villages. There are 
other village and district schools which ought to be graded, and I 
think soon will be, as the patrons see the importance and the ad- 
vantages which their children would derive from such schools. 
The village of Sussex has taken important steps to have a high 
school. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pewaukee high school, which is the only one in the county under 
the high school law of 1875, has proved a success during the past 
year, under the management of Prof. North; and I think, as this 
school has been successful, the people of the county will take ad- 
vantage of the high school law, and establish more of them. 

The demand for efficient and experienced teachers is becoming 
greater every year, and that demand cannot be effectually supplied 
until the teachers can have the advantage of a normal training. 
From the Whitewater normal school we receive many successful 
and efficient teachers, as well as from Carroll College, in our county, 
under the supervision of Prof Rankin. His instruction is well 
adapted for those intending to teach, and the people seem to appre- 
ciate this educational institution by the patronage they give it. 

An institute was held at Waukesha, commencing March 30th 
1876, and continued five days, conducted by Prof. Rockwood, of 
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Whitewater normal school, assisted by Prof. North and others en- 
gaged in the educational work. The number of teachers present 
was 110 ; 95 were enrolled as working members. It was conducted 
with marked success, the instruction given being highly practical 
and beneficial. From it the teachers carried with them into their 
summer schools, new ideas and methods of teaching, and all fully 
realized the benefits to be derived from institute work. 



WAUSHARA COUNTY. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The school-year in our county has passed pleasantly ; no serious 
discords in any school. A general good feeling in educational 
matters, and an active interest by teachers in all means of progress, 
afford much comfort. 

A number of new school buildings, of sufficient size, well ventilat- 
ed, and furnished with patent desks, outline maps, etc., give an as- 
surance that "the educational welfare of the children, is still more 
highly saered to our good citizens. 

By mttans of a Teachers' Institute of six weeks' duration, in 
spring and fally our teachers and those desirous of becoming such 
have an unusually good opportunity of having thorough prepara- 
tion for the work of the school room, so that the schools in the 
county do not compare unfavorably with those in any adjoining 
county. There is a greater call for male teachers than formerly. 

Many of the teachers are now subscribers for the Journal, and 
other works of like character. Our Teachers' Associations will be 
continued after examinations. 



REPORTS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



APPLETON. 

A. H. CONKEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Supplementary to my amiual statistical report, I take occasion to 
submit a brief special report touching the public schools of the 
city of Appleton. It gives me great pleasure to state that our 
schools were never in a more prosperous condition, all things con- 
sidered, than at the present time. No interest of a public char- 
acter has taken a stronger hold upon the heart of this community 
than the educational welfare of our children. Increased facilities 
are freely furnished bv a generous public to meet the growing de- 
mand for enlarged accommodations and broader intellectual 
culture. ' 

Our teachers are earnest, faithful and experienced. A large ma- 
jority of them are retained from year to year, and are doing better 
and more efficient work as their length of service increases. 

Yet, with all these encouragements and causes for congratulation 
we have one serious defect in our public school system greatly to 
our detriment. To give our schools greater efficiency, one 
radical change, in my judgment, is needful — sl change from 
the district to the union system. About six years ago, 
through a mistaken judgment on the part of many of our 
citizens, we were remanded back, by legislative enactment, from 
the union system under which we worked for about two years, to 
the district system still in force. As now constituted our city is 
divided into four independent school districts, each controlled by 
a local board, the clerks and directors of which, with the mayor and 
city superintendent, form what is known as the Board of Education* 
To this board is delegated the sole right to determine the course of 
study to be pursued, to select the text books to be used, and to 
make the rules and regulations for the general government of the 
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schools; but on all other points its deliverances are merely 
recommendatory. 

Notwithstanding this partial independency of the various dis- 
tricts, and the consequent lack of harmony in many essential mat- 
ters, we have much reason to rejoice at the marked success of our 
public schools, among which is ever maintained a generous and 
healthy rivalry. This spirit of emulation among: the local boards 
does much towards keeping our schools supplied with the best edu- 
cational talent, as well as in furnishing ample facilities for the 
comfort and advancement of the pupils. 

In the first district a new intermediate department has recently 
been added, which, with the three other well furnished rooms, 
gives good accommodations for the two hundred pupils in daily 
attendfince. Miss Cornelia Bailey, an accomplished and experi- 
enced teacher, is principal of this school, and with her faithful as- 
sistants is doing good and efficient work. 

In the fourth district, Mr. D. S. Catlin has for many years held 
the principalship, and has acquired the reputation of being a suc- 
cessful educator. This is the least populous district in the city, 
and composed largely of citizens of foreign birth, yet there is such 
a lively interest felt in school matters that in another year we shall 
doubtless witness the erection of a new school edifice, which will 
be an ornament to the city. Three departments are maintained 
here, with an attendance of one hundred and forty pupils. 

The third district, composed of the third and fifth wards, in or- 
der to meet the wants of its newly acquired territory, has just 
erected a fine and commodious school building, which, when fully 
completed, will furnish seating room for 200 additional pupils. 
Five teachers are employed in this school, and with Mr. A. L. Wil- 
liams at its head, the 250 scholars in attendance are receiving 
that solid instruction and thorough drill so essential to the forma- 
tion of practical and intelligent citizenship. 

The second dirtrict, by far the most wealthy and populous, em- 
bracing the second and sixth wards, has attained the highest de- 
gree of excellence, in point of organization and systematic work, 
of all of our city schools. Its success is, in a measure, due to the 
admirable gradation of the various rooms, — a matter more easily 
effected here than in any other of our schools, owing to the ample 
accommodations furnished for the 700 pupils attending the thir- 
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teen departments, and the determination on the part of the dis- 
trict board and corps of able teachers, to make this school 
second to none in the state. 

Unwilling to leave anj'^ want unsupplied, this district, at its last 
annual meeting, very wisely resolved to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of school law, and establish forthwith a high school, for the 
benefit of its children. This new enterprise was promptly under- 
taken by the district board, and to-day we are enjoying the bless- 
ings of a high school in successful operation. The best assurance 
of the public favor in which it is held is e\'inced by the liberal 
patronage it is receiving both from home and abroad. The course 
of study adopted, with the exception of Greek, is the one recom- 
mended by the state superintendent, for towns of 6,000 inhabi- 
tants ; and this course seems admirably adapted to our wants. 

In the three courses of study, modern classical, scientific, and 
commercial, ninety-seven pupils are enrolled : fifty-five belonging 
to class D, thirty-five to class C, and seven to class B. Of this 
number, twenty-seven are non-resident scholars, paying tuition, at 
the rate of $15 for the school year of nine months. The commer- 
cial department is well sustained, having thirty-two in daily 
attendance. For that high degree of efiiciency to which the school 
in this district has been bro.ught, much credit is due to the inde- 
fatigable labors of the worthy principal, Prof. R. H. Schmidt, who, 
with his corps of noble workers, has awakened new life and zeal in 
the public mind in behalf of the public schools of our city. 

As Prof. Schmidt's recent report to the district board touches 
upon some points I have purposely omitted, I herewith submit it 
for your perusal, and should you deem any portion of it of suffi- 
cient interest, you are at liberty to append it to this brief report. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE BOARD. 

The citizens of the Second district can be justly proud of the progress their 
schools have made for the past three years. Three years ago, the total enrollment 
of scholars for the year was 231 ; to-day, there is an enrollment of 703. There was 
no graded (prescribed) course of study, and, consequently, there could be no regular 
examinations for the promotion of scholars ; scholars were promoted, not for their 
qualifications, but from being ungovernable, too old, too many, and for like reasons. 
The school buildings were poorly arranged and equipped ; the school rooms could 
not be comfortably warmed, seats were wanting, and such as existed were rickety, 
and the moral standing of the scholars was by no means enviable. That, under 
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these conditions, the private schools should flourish and the public schools degen- 
erate, is not surprising, nor is it to be wondered at, that the thoughtful citizen 
should tremble as he beheld the children of well-to-do citizens disappear from the 
public school and those of poorer citizens remaining, thus no longer engrafting 
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upon the youthful mind republican equality, but social class distinction. But 
thanks to the untiring eflForts of our present board, to-day we have a well estab- 
lished school course, comfortable school buildings, a fair supply of school apparatus, 
a beginning made for a library, and, above all, the schools have won the favor and 
pride of every citizen, and all lend a helping hand in raising the standard of the 
schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The office of the high school is twofold : first, to aftord valuable instruction in 
those studies necessary to make intelligent and useful citizens ; second, to prepare 
scholars for universities. Under the present distribution of the branches in your 
course of study, both of these ends can be readily attained. The value of the 
work of the high school, in affording to its pupils a liberal education and making 
them men and women of character and worth, cannot be easily estimated ; but the 
influence of the high school upon the common school is no less important. There 
are many pupils in the common school who desire to attend the high school ; these 
will be stimulated to greater diligence and closer application to pass the required 
examination for admission, which must have its good influence throughout the 
school. The aid that the high school affords universities, in supplying the missing 
link between the common schools and themselves, is certainly of the greatest impor- 
tance ; for they have had long enough i^l^e dead weight of a preparatory course 
about their necks, and if our universities are to cope with those of Europe, they 
will have to be supplied with material upon which they can work. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

As there is a common tendency on the part of pupils to memorize the words of 
the book instead of endeavoring to understand the principles expressed by them, all 
our promotions are based upon examinations held at the end of each school year, 
instead of the marking system so commonly employed in schools. In order to give 
each pupil the same chance and for the purpose of saving time, written examina- 
tions are held instead of oral. These examinations are not to be regarded as 
class drills, they are simply held for the sole purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
the pupil's ability; and in all cases of promotion the examination papers are the 
means of deciding upon the scholar's standing. Our examinations are, therefore, 
strict and altogether impartial. 

As teachers are required to furnish scholars with their monthly standing, it 
would be well for each teacher to hold written examinations, and from the papers 
determine the scholar's standing. This would not only be a fair and impartial 
manner of marking, but the scholar would become accustomed to express his 
thoughts on paper, and it would also prepare him for the final examination for 
promotion. 

11 SUPT. 
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BELOIT. 

T. L. WRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I should be the more happy in complying with your request for 
a "special report for incorporation in your forthcoming report," 
could I contribute anything of value not heretofore published in 
the annual reports of your departments. 

And now, as it is, I must refer to those reports for whatever is pe- 
culiar, and perhaps almost unique, in our organization, as one con- 
solidated city school district, composed, meantime, of two single 
districts, still under the old town organization. Other matters, also 
of much interest to us, and formerly reported, I will not repeat at 
length here. 

We have an excellent high school, under the discreet and success- 
ful management of Prof. W. H. Beach, now in his second year with 
us. Two competent assistants, Misses Lewis and Belden, fill their 
places with great acceptance. In the high school building we have 
organized what we denominate the "advanced grammar depart- 
ment." This is composed of the most advanced pupils in both of 
the grammar departments, Nos. 1 and 2, to the number of about 50, 
under the immediate charge of Miss Hazard, whose ability and 
long experience contribute greatly to the high promise of this de- 
partment. 

We employ, in all, eighteen teachers, all ladies, except the prin- 
cipal of the high school, who has also supervision of all depart- 
ments of the public schools. 

We think our schools are doing well,— probably never better. 
The high school is full, its complement being about one hundred 
and twenty. 

Many pupils from outside of the district avail themselves of the 
opportunities ofiered, which are not inferior to those of first class 
academies and preparatory institutions. 

The class commencing Latin in the first year of our course, ordi- 
narily numbers over forty. There is no compulsion as to courses 
of study. Pupils are encouraged to pursue such studies, in our 
regular course, as soem best adapted to both their present and 
prospective conditions, J^nd thus to do them individually the most 
good. This is deemed of more importance as an object to be aimed 
at, than the ideal of some beautiful but impossible theory of bring- 
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ing up to one standard of perfection the multitudes who have no 
one common standing point of effort; and that, too, by one uni- 
form process of treatment, which seems to us about as rational as 
would be the prescription of one single remedy as a panacea for all 
human ills. 

At the present time our new school house is attracting much 
attention and admiration. This is for the use of grammar, inter- 
mediate, and primary departments in district No. 1. We are vain 
enough to believe this to be the most imposing and beautiful build- 
ing for its purpose in the state, externally, as well as the best ar- 
ranged internally for school uses. The architect denominates the 
exterior style, which he planned, "secular gothic." The internal 
plans were made by practical teachers, and then submitted to the 
professional architect, that he might provide the enclosures best 
adapted to the size, shape and position it occupies, and in style 
and proportion most commanding and pleasing to good taste. We 
think he has made a complete success, and the more commendable 
because the cost of the structure is kept within the limits of esti- 
mates, to wit: $18,000. About $3,000 more allowed for furnaces 
and furniture. We expect to use this building at the opening of 
the next term, after the holidays. 



GRAND RAPIDS. 

H. HAYDEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

During the present term of our school year important changes 
have been made in the management of our schools. These changes 
have materially advanced the efficiency of the schools, while they 
have lightened the labors of teachers. 

Our present school year opened under much more favorable aus- 
pices than the last or any former year. 

At a cost of about $30,000 a new, elegant and commodious 
school edifice has been erected and furnished with the most ap- 
proved modem furniture and apparatus, so that the want of more 
room — a want which we had felt for years — ^is removed, and we 
now have room, not only for our own scholars, but students from 
adjacent counties, villages and cities have already availed them- 
fielves of the opportunities here afforded for the pursuit of special 
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and advanced studies embraced in our graded and high school 
course. 

The school is so graded that students may fit themselves for ad- 
mission to any of the colleges of the State University, and a class 
is now pursuing the course of study required for such admission. 

A strict obedience to the rules of discipline as promulgated by 
the superintendent is now demanded and enforced with compara- 
tive ease, though this result has been accomplished not without 
difficulty. It is the efiect of the most earnest efibrt on the part of 
school officers and teachers, and we now cherish a laudable pride 
in the belief that we have here in our midst the model graded 
school of Wisconsin. 

The erection and furnishing of our school edifice has been no 
easy task to undertake, but on the contrary has been accomplished 
under serious embarrassment. We begun with the expectation of 
receiving the bequest of $10,000, made some years ago, by Lyman 
Howe, since deceased ; but we soon discovered that our expecta- 
tions could not now, and probably never would, be realized, for, 
through the carelessness of the executors of the last will of said 
Lyman Howe, the bequest (which was expressly designated by the 
devisor to be expended in the erection of a public building) passed 
into the hands of parties who had become wholly irresponsible, 
and it is now wl¥)lly lost to the public for whose benefit it was in- 
tended. Thus the dearest project of the living, and the last wishes 
of the dying and the dead have alike been frustrated by the crim- 
inal negligence of those whose sacred duty it was to guard this 
fund. Our people, under heavy taxation levied for other purposes, 
felt too poor to bear the additional burden which this loss entailed, 
and they watched with jealous eyes the expenditure of every dol- 
lar upon the building. But through the indefatigable efforts of 
the officers having it in charge, aid was procured from the state, 
the most stringent economy was observed, and the work went on 
to completion. 

To the untiring energy and unflagging zeal of the gentlemen who 
composed the board of education through that arduous work, I 
would, if I thought you could spare the time and space for it, pay 
a brief but merited tribute of respect and commendation. But I 
wiU pass their efforts by, simply saying, that, unable to bear the 
expenses of a superintendent of the work upon the building, they, 
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without fee or reward, formed themselves into committees, and 
gave the work their personal inspection and supervision, and they 
are now receiving their reward — the thanks of a grateful commu- 
nity. 

Our teachers are able and experienced workers, and are in full 
accord with the superintendent and board of education in manner 
of discipline and methods of instruction. 

One of the greatest vexations of school discipline I have had to 
contend with is tardiness. I have adopted, for the present term, 
the following regulation, and its enforcement has secured marked 
improvement: a clock is placed in the entrance hall; the janitor 
rings the bell thirty minutes before the school hour; the second 
ringing is five minutes before the doors of the respective depart- 
ments are closed; all who are not in their respective rooms when 
the doors are closed must remain in the hall outside until the first 
intermission. There was at first serious opposition to this rule on 
the part of both parents and scholars, but a rigid enforcement of it 
and a full and fair trial of its effects has taught all that it is better 
that three or four scholars should lose one hundred and thirty 
minutes time than that three or four hundred scholars should lose 
five minutes each from being disturbed by the entrance of tardy 
scholars. In addition to this rule the usual checks on tardiness 
are also used. I regard the rule as not only reasonable but 
salutary and " a certain cure for tardiness." 



JANESVILLE. 

R. W. BURTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

At the time specified, I forwarded my statistical report, and now, 
by way of "special," add a few words. Since our advent into the 
flourishing city of Janes ville, as superintendent of its schools, the 
work has continually increased upon us. In April, 1875, we num- 
bered twenty-six schools, with a registry of fourteen hundred and 
seventy-three pupils, and a corps of twenty-eight teachers. Now, 
we have thirty-two schools, an enrollment of seventeen hundred 
and fifty pupils, and thirty-five members in our teaching force. 

Our rapidly increasing population demanding more school ac- 
commodation, the board of education, through the liberality of 
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the city council, secured the necessary means, and during the 
summer just closed, erected a fine building of six rooms with a 
capacity of two hundred and seventy sittings. Our new school- 
house is located in the central part of the city, and is furnished 
with Sterling furniture. There are now five well organized schools 
in the central house, representing as many grades of a course of 
eight, exclusive of high school. Formerly all grammar work was 
done in the high school building, but under the new arrangement a 
school for lowest grade of grammar work has been organized in first 
and central districts, which will, it is supposed, accommodate all pu- 
pilson "the west side," of corresponding advancement. The principal 
advantage of this is the saving of one year's travel and hill-climb- 
ing to reach the high school building, so inconveniently located for 
the majority of families. 

One great benefit arising from additional room is, a more perfect 
equalization of the work. Added to this, we have simplified the 
the course in the lower grades, and more sharply defined the work 
to be done in each. The efiect of this, upon both teacher and pu- 
pil .has been electric. Although this new order of things has been 
inaugurated this term, the deepening interest on the part of all, 
and the consequent increased progress, is already quite marked. 
In primaries particularly, over which, in too many cases, perhaps, 
youth and inexperience preside, a much more rapid growth than 
usual is perceptible. In reading, the quick comprehension of 
thought, facility in calling words, and good expression; in num- 
bers, ready reading, writing, and rapid combinations ; in orthogra- 
phy, the readiness and correctness with which all words met in the 
books of the grade are spelled; in writing, the comparative readi- 
ness with which the forms of letters are mastered, and the neat 
specimens of penmanship produced, in a comparatively short 
course of training, are among the evidences of " change for the 
better." 

The quickening apparent in the primaries is typical of the new 
life in the superior grades. In short, the satisfaction arising to all 
concerned under the new, is in striking contrast with that derived 
under the old order of things. Further, one good efiect of what is 
above stated is the adnilssion of additional branches of study into 
our grammar schools. 

From force of circumstances a large per'cent. of pupils entering 
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these departments never reach the high-school grades. To place a 
complete common-school course within the reach of all, hereafter, 
practical arithmetic, with corresponding branches, will be thoroughly 
mastered in these grades, and United States history and composition 
added. Heretofore history in no form has found a place in our gram- 
mar departments, while the completion of practical arithmetic has 
been the work of our high school. Our hope and aim has been to 
quicken into new life the forces at our command, and in this par- 
ticular we believe that to some degree, at least, success has crowned 
the effort ; and now it remains for us to labor to sustain, increase, 
xind perpetuate the life and interest already awakened. 



LA CROSSE. 

J. W. WESTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The prevailing opinion here is that the schools of La Crosse are 
in a prosperous condition. To school officers and teachers who 
are working with zeal and faithfulness for this object, it is a pleas- 
ure to know that popular sentiment is so far with us. 

We are endeavoring to act upon the assumption that in the work 
of education, habits of attention, of thought and of conduct, are 
quite as important as actual knowledge gained. 

The promptness and regularity of attendance of our pupils dur- 
ing the past year are worthy of commendable mention in this re- 
port. With an average enrollment of nearly 1,500 pupils, we have 
had only 344 cases of tardiness during the past ten months. This 
is less than one tardiness for every four pupils during the year. In 
this respect we ask if it is possible or desirable to do better? 

The per cent, of the attendance upon the enrollment this year is 
95. Having secured this per cent, the previous year, we had good 
reasons for believing that a still higher figure could yet be reached, 
but we were baffled in our efforts by the storms and the severity of 
the weather in February and March. 

During the year past we have secured a higher per cent, of en- 
rollment upon the number of children residing in the city than 
heretofore — ^a fact indicating less disposition on the part of parents 
to patronize private and parochial schools in the city, or schools of 
local celebrity beyond our limits, in respect to which " distance 
lends enchantment." 
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At present there seems to be an increasing interest manifested by 
parents and patrons in the results of school work. Our examina- 
tions are noticed with special attention, and pupils are receiving 
the encouragement and moral support that have been too often 
withheld. 

Previous to last year we were governed, in our promotions, 
almost wholly by the number of correct answers given to sets of 
questions laid before pupils at the end of the school year. During 
last year we changed our plan in this respect. Thinking that jus- 
tice would be meted out more fully, and that at the same time an 
additional pressure would be brought to bear upon the pupils, we 
have made the standing of pupils of all grades, at the several 
monthly examinations, an important element in our calculations 
at the close of the year. 

It is but justice to interested parties to say that much has been 
accomplished for the schools of La Crosse by individual effort, yet 
I can safely say that our chief success thus far is due to the united 
action of the board of education, the superintendent, the princi- 
pals of our schools and the subordinate teachers, working har- 
moniously and earnestly for the accomplishment of a common ob- 
ject. 

MINERAL POINT, WIS. 

THOS. PRIESTLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The number of buildings in the city occupied for school purposes, 
is as follows : In the 1st ward, one building, in which there are 
five departments, requiring the attention of seven teachers ; in the 
2d ward, one building, containing four departments, requiring the 
servi6es of four teachers. These school buildings have been re- 
paired during the year, and are greatly improved in appearance 
by painting, and the grounds ornamented by the planting of ever- 
greens and shade trees. 

Under a provision of a state law, which passed our state legisla- 
ture, and consequent upon a city election held upon this subject, 
the ''Free High School of the City of Mineral Point" was organ- 
ized, in one of the five departments of the first ward school build- 
ing. This school, under the gentle, firm, and able management of 
Prof. W. W. Ray and Miss Weber, has succeeded fully up to the 
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expectations of the board of education, and so far as my attention 
and investigation have shown ine, fully up to the expectations of 
the community at large. In proof of the interest taken in this 
department, I may add that a large per cent, of the pupils in 
attendance intend to complete the course and graduate. The High 
School is specially advantageous to many who, had it not been 
created, would have been compelled to send their children away 
from home, at considerable expense, and at an age not desirable. 

In the minor departments of our schools, in both wards, the 
attendance has been large, the attention of the teachers all that . 
could be required of them, and the progress of the pupils satisfac- 
tory. I am confident, upon a careful survey of the past year's 
history of our schools, that our citizens can have no fault to find 
with the conducting of them, and that so far from any fault-finding, 
we have good reason to congratulate ourselves. 



OCONTO. 

H. W. GILKEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

With the experience and observation of another school year, we 
have been enabled to rid our schools of some of the prevailing 
evils with which we were afflicted, and have entered upon another 
term with renewed courage and fairef prospects of greater success than 
heretofore enjoyed; and I think that it can be confidently asserted 
that our schools were never in a more prosperous condition than 
at the present time. 

Our teachers, mainly, are of large and successful experience and 
are making teaching their profession. We hold teachers' meetings 
monthly and find them productive of great good. Methods of in- 
struction and school government are the principal subjects consid- 
ered at our meetings, thus securing harmony and uniformity in 
our school- work. 

The greatest barrier to educational progress in our city at present 
is inadequate school accommodations. Our school census for the 
ensuing year is 1207. We can seat comfortably 400 pupils. Our 
enrollment this term is something over 600, leaving about 600 un- 
provided for. The school board has made repeated appeals to the 
common council, and two applications to the state for money to 
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provide sufficient and suitable accommodations, but without suc- 
cess. Sometimes we deem it more advisable to close our schools 
entirely, than to attempt to run them under such disadvantages 
and discouragements; then our better judgment again prevails and 
we resolve to " keep pegging away " until the last barrier is removed 
and the last obstacle overcome, and our schools and educational 
facilities and advantages stand second to none in the state. 



PRAIRIE. DU CHIEN. 

J. SUTTER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

During the past two years some important changes have been 
made in the arrangement and management of our schools. An 
earnest effort has been made to establish a more complete grading 
of the schools, and to bring them to a higher standard of thorough- 
ness and efficiency. A course of study has been adopted with the 
purpose of giving to each child the most thorough and practical 
training possible. 

A new building, giving room for 260 pupils, has been completed, 
at a total cost of about $13,500, including cost of site, outbuild- 
ings and furniture. 

We have been fortunate in the selectibn of teachers. Our school 
board are earnest and harmonious, and the people cordial in sup- 
port of their measures for sustaining a high character of public 
instruction and discipline. Rules and regulations have been 
adopted by the board, and provisions have been made to introduce 
the German language as a regular branch of study in the upper 
departments of our public schools, at the beginning of the second 
term, January 2, 1877. 



RACINE. 

GEO. SKEWES, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The public schools of Racine'are under the direction of a school 
board, consisting of two commissioners from each ward, who are 
elected every second year, and a superintendent appointed annual- 
ly by the board of education. 

A brief review of work done during the past year reveals much 
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to commend in the steady advancement of popular education, and 
an increasing interest on 'the' j5&rt^bf * citizens*'iti stipportirig * both 
public and private schools. But we have also to regret that in two 
or three instances the peace and progress of several departments were 
seriously disturbed with the adjustment of difficulties . However, 
there seemed to follow a strengthening of public opinion in favor 
of maintaining, at all costs, the authority and efficiency of the 
schools. 

The census sho^\TS 4,794 children of school age residing in the 
city August 31, 1876. Of these only 2,262 are registered in the 
public schools, and about 375 in the private schools, leaving more 
than 2,000 that have not received any instruction in the schools 
the past year. As Racine is eminently a manufacturing city, an 
unusual number of persons of school age are employed in the va- 
rious manufactories, and the indications are that something will be 
done to reach at least a portion of them by establishing free even- 
ing schools during the winter of the coming year. 

We are sadly in need of more schoolroom for our primary pu- 
pils. While a large building will be opened to relieve some of the 
over-crowded rooms, it will not meet the full demand of the city. 

The course of study has been arranged for twelve grades — eight 
in the ward schools and four in the high school— and extends through 
as many years. 

There are six private schools, not incorporated, in the city; 
among them should be mentioned, specially, the Racine Academy^, 
in charge of Hon. Jno. G. McMynn. His building is always filled 
to over-flowing, and while not conflicting with the interests of the 
public schools. Col. McMynn is doing a needed special w^ork among 
us. 

All of our public schools were in a prosperous condition at the 
close of the summer term, and the opening year is full of encour- 
agement and hope. We have an earnest corps of teachers, and 
believe Racine will take her true place among her sister cities of the 
state. 



University of Wisconsin. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 



To His Excellency, Harrison Ludington, 

Governor of Wiscoiisin : 

The facts relating to the progress of the University of Wisconsin 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1876, possess an unus- 
ual interest. 

By the enlightened action of the legislature at its last session, 
the relations of the state to the university fund income have been 
wisely and permanently settled, and the reliable resources of the 
institution thereby increased to such reasonable extent as to inspire 
complete confidence in the future ability of the university to real- 
ize the beneficent purposes of its organization. The compensation 
thus accorded by law for deficiencies arising from the disposition 
of the lands donated to the state by congress in trust for the uni- 
versity, is not deemed to be in excess of the necessities for the uni- 
versity, or of the just and equitable obligations of the state. Never- 
theless, the regents have not hesitated to accept the conclusions of 
the state gratefully, ;is a final and satisfactory adjustment of the 
principal questions relating to such trust, hitherto in controversy. 

By act of the legislature, approved on the 14th day of February 
last, the regents of the university were authorized to sell the pro- 
perty lately known as the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, for purposes 
named in the act. Happily the regents have been able to dispose 
of this property at a reasonable price, and also in the interests of 
education, the same being now permanently occupied for a school 
conducted in the Scandinavian language. 

By act of the legislature, approved on the 9th day of March last, 
the trustees of the State library were required, within three months 
from the passage of the act, to transfer to the regents of the uni- 
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versity all duplicate volumes of English reports, and of all other 
law books which the trustees should think not necessarily required 
to be kept in the library, for the use of the law department of the 
university, upon certain conditions named in the act. The pur- 
pose of the act has been faithfully fulfilled, and the result is a val- 
uable acquisition to the educational facilities of the law school. 

By act of the legislature, approved on the 13th day of March 
last, the governor was authorized to purchase the cabinet and libra- 
ry of the late Increase A. Lapham, and cause the same to be placed 
and kept in the State University. The board of regents have the 
honor and pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of this valuable 
and extensive collection. The cabinet includes the results of many 
years of patienf and discriminating labor, on the part of one of the 
most devoted and self-sacrificing students of natural science in our 
country the past half century, and this provision for the preserva- 
tion of the fruits of his intelligent industry, not only adds largely 
to the value and attractive character of previous collections depos- 
ited in the university, but reflects imperishable honor upon our 
State and those entrusted with the administration of its affairs. 

By act of the legislature, approved the 25th day of February, 
1875, the sum of eighty thousand dollars was appropriated to the 
regents of the university to enable them to build an additional 
edifice for scientific purposes upon the university grounds, at such 
time and after such plan as they should deem expedient. In pur- 
suance of this act, the construction of **Science Hall" was com- 
menced in the fall of last year. The building is now nearly com- 
plete and ready for occupation. The cost of the building proper, 
including all payments for architect's services, and for superintend- 
ence, will not exceed the sum appropriated. But, in view of the 
many and daily uses for which this valuable building will be 
required, the regents have deemed it wise to make adequate 
provision for heating the same by steam, in accordance with the 
most approved modern methods ; and this has been accomplished, 
by husbanding other resources at the command of the board, 
without expense to the state beyond the amount provided for in 
the .original appropriation. 

By similar means, the regents have also provided for a system of 
water works, whereby the same power employed for mechanical 
instruction in Science Hall is enabled to supply an abundance of 
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water for both Science Hall and Ladies' Hall, together with hydrants 
in connection with all the principal buildings. All this work is 
now contracited for at an economical cost, and is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. When perfected, the system will add materially 
to the mechanical and healthful conveniences of the university, 
and furnish valuable protection from otherwise possible losses from 
fire. Included in the plan of this improvement, is an ample system 
of sewerage, connecting Ladies' Hall and Science Hall with Lake 
Mendota. 

Accompanying the practical and actually necessary improve- 
ments already mentioned, is the introduction of gas-light into 
Ladies' Hall — a change dictated no less by considerations of pru- 
dence than by a just regard for the convenience of the inmates. 

More than a year ago the Board of Regents received an applica- 
tion from the Coast Survey Department of the United States, for 
the erection of a magnetic observatory upon the University 
grounds. The officers of the survey proposed to furnish all the 
necessary instruments, and assume the care and cost of superinten- 
dence, upon the simple condition that the University would pro- 
vide the building required for conducting the observations pre- 
scribed. The interests of science, as well as state pride, dictated a 
prompt acceptance of the proposal. The result is the construction of 
the proposed observatory, now nearly completed, under the personal 
direction of an officer of the department named. A similar obser- 
vatory had been constructed previously at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and another exists at Toronto, under the patronage of the 
British government — ^but the longitude of the two localities being 
so nearly similar, the observatory at Washington has been dis- 
mantled and abandoned, and that now being completed in connec- 
tion with our University, therefore, is the only observatory of the 
kind within the limits of the United States. Accordingly it will 
be relied upon exclusively by our government in the further expe- 
rimental investigation of this interesting practical science within the 
borders of our own territory.- The specific object sought to be accom- 
plished is a continuous and reliable record of the variations in the di- 
rection and intensity of the earth's magnetic force, by means of photo- 
graphic self-registration. The instruments provided by the govern- 
ment are similar to those used in G reenwich, Paris and other European 
localities for a like purpose. The building is adapted to the object, 
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by being located apart from all other structures, entirely under 
ground, and built without iron. The floor of the instrument room 
is sixteen by eighteen and a half feet in superficial area, and this 
room is protected from exterior influences by an arched ceiling six 
feet or riiore beneath the surface of the ground, and by an air cham- 
ber, enclosed, at the sides, by heavy stone walls, and at the top by 
brick work. Both inner and exterior walls are firmly laid in 
hydraulic cement, and are thus rendered impervious to moisture and 
exempt from changes in atmospheric temperature. Ventilation is 
secured by means of pipes leading from the floor to the surface 
above, and a flue connecting with the surrounding airspace. Water 
for photographic operations and sewerage is also provided for, by pipe 
connections simple and efiicient in arrangement, and the interior is 
perpetually lighted by the burners provided for photograpic regis- 
tration. While the results anticipated from the series of observa- 
tions undertaken by the government in this line of investigation 
are likely to prove of the highest scientific and practical impor- 
tance, the aid requested from our university has been extended at 
an expense merely nominal. 

The important additions and improvements ennumerated have 
not been accomplished without the expenditure of an unus- 
ual amount of time and personal attention on the part of the board. 
The character, purpose and cost of the work in every instance have 
been the results of prudent and careful calculation. The labors of 
the building and executive committees especially have extended 
to the minutest details of construction, and the harmonious con- 
clusions of the whole board have been executed with scrupulous 
fidelity which deserves emphatic and unreserved commendation. 
In respect to economy of plan and cost, every interest of the pub- 
lic and the university has been thus sacredly respected and pro- 
tected, and the statement of this fact to you is due to those who 
have thus volunteered arduous and cheerful service without other 
compensation than the consciousness of having properly dis- 
charged a public duty. 

During the last session of the legislature, a select committee was 
appointed by the Senate to examine into the financial manage- 
ment of the State University and University farm, " with a view of 
reducing the expenses without diminishing the benefits." The re- 
port of this committee is printed on page 487 of tKe Senate jour- 
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nal, and furnishes to you and the public valuable and satisfactory 
testimony as to the financial administration of University affairs. 
The members of the committee unanimously state that they **' vis- 
ited the University and carefully examined the buildings, farm and 
grounds, and the property connected therewith," and also that they 
^^ examined the books of account, and find in them a clear, conspic- 
uous, detail statement of all transactions in relation to the farm." 
In justice to the board of regents, the general conclusions of the 
committee, as follows, are embodied in this report as part of the 
proper record of the year, aud are respectfully commended to your 
consideration : 

The opportunity given to us to look into the management of the 
affairs of the University generally, has increased our faith in its 
usefulness, and, while we saw the need of much that ought to be 
done, we can but commend the general policy of the regents in 
keeping their expenses within the means at their command. It is 
too apt to be the case that State institutions overdraw their funds, 
and are not as particular in this respect as they might be. We 
find here an exception to the general rule, and are glad to com- 
mend it. In the future, as the means will allow, we look to see 
permanent improvements and useful ornamental changes, that will 
greatly add to the charm of the beautiful location of this seat of 
learning, making it, as it should be, the just pride of the State, not 
only for its solid learning, but for its refining and elevating influ- 
ences. We have seen much to commend and but little to criticise, 
and, in conclusion, we cannot but express our satisfaction at the 
condition of the University, and its progress in the past, and its 
promise of great good in the future to the people of the State. 

The prosperity of the University during the past few years, and 
its progress and power for public good in the future, palpably de- 
pend more upon the intelligent harmony of the board entrusted 
with the administration of its business affairs, and upon the effect- 
ive co-operation of the board and the instructional force of the 
University, than upon any or all other ordinary circumstances or 
conditions of development. Without an accord of purpose and 
endeavor on the part of the constituted authorities of the University, 
and without the absence of sectarian and political partisanship in 
the board and also in the internal management of the University, 
rapid and rational growth is impossible. The perpetuation of 
these indubitable sources of strength is now apparently the single 
condition of satisfactory and continuous progress hereafter. 

Much remains to be done to give completeness to the general 
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plan of the university and full working efficiency to the original 
design. In many respects the results already accomplished pre- 
sent but an outline of the general plan, and in this particular alone 
do they favorably compare with the results already accomplished 
in older institutions of the same order, or with results anticipated 
here. It is a satisfaction to know, however, that all the appropri- 
ate influences necessary to the end, are presently combined and 
exerted in the right direction. 

Among the practical matters which claim the immediate attention 
of the board is the equipment of Science Hall with suitable furni- 
ture. It is believed that the resources at the command of the re- 
gents will suffice for this purpose, without serious delay. 

The Assembly Hall projected, and for which urgent need ex- 
ists, will also be provided for, probably without appeal for further 
legislative action. 

The Astronomical Observatory, which has been proposed in pre- 
vious reports, and the erection of which w^ould contribute in a very 
important degree to the educational facilities and general reputa- 
tion of the university, is not an instant necessity, and no immediate 
action or that subject by the board is now contemplated. 

The further improvement and ornamentation of the University 
grounds, suggested in the report of the select committee of the Sen- 
ate, at least to that extent necessary to render them in all particu- 
lars compatible with good taste, would certainly add much to the 
exterior attractions of the university, and would also contribute 
largely to the aggregate of educating and refining influences appro- 
priate to the place. It is not to be presumed that a locality in any 
particular repulsive in its external aspect will attract either that re- 
gard or patronage from the educated classes, or from classes being 
educated, which a university of the just pretensions of this should 
invariably command. 

As to the educational policy and internal discipline of the uni- 
versity no important modification has been made the past year; 
and as far as the regents are concerned, none is proposed. The 
courses of study and the rapidly advancing standard of scholarship 
deserve and seem to command public approbation. In these and 
all other general respects, the University of Wisconsin, in chara- 
ter and in actual work, is now entitled to high rank among Ameri- 
12 SuPT. 
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can institutions of its superior order. With the completion of im- 
provements commenced and possible within the immediate future, 
no young man or woman of Wisconsin need to look abroad for 
chaper or better means of vigorous and elevated mental culture. 
The university as it is, and as it is to be, is therefore fairly entitled 
to the universal confidence and support of every enlightened friend 
of educational progress. Its prosperity is one with the prosperity 
of the state and its people; and were we to be deprived of that per- 
vading and enlightening influence which it is destined to exert up- 
on the free educational system of Wisconsin and upon the general- 
intelligence of the population, we could scarcely claim respectable 
rank among the more enlightened and progressive states of the 
Union. 

Among the causes which frequently threaten to contract the 
growth and usefulness of our public institutions of learning, is the 
disposition to subject them to sectarian influences. It is still too 
often assumed that the pursuit of knowledge bears some special re- 
lation to religious faith and forms of worship, not belonging to 
other secular occupations in life. This distinction we believe to be 
purely imaginary in fact ; but were it otherwise, the obligations 
clearly and positively imposed by the laws, remove all possible 
doubt as to the duty of the authorities in the case of the University 
and other public schools of Wisconsin. All these schools are or- 
ganized for specific purposes, clearly defined, and the privileges 
profiered are the birthright of all our children, without exception 
as to political or religious belief. It logically follows that any 
policy of instruction or discipline not in direct and complete ac- 
cordance with the specific purposes ex]Dressed, is in discordance 
with the law, and a palpable violation of good faith to the people 
of the state. Fortunately, however, the spirit as well as the letter 
of our constitution, and of all dependent legislation on this sub- 
ject, is now very generally approved and respected by people of 
every religious classification, and the university, like the public 
schools of lower grade, is free to the sons and daughters of all our 
citizens, without prejudice or discrimination. Obviously, the pub- 
lic good thus accomplished, in contributing more largely to the gen- 
eral progress and enlightenment of the whole people, is far in ex- 
cess of any evils resulting from the absence of arbitrary and irrele- 
vant limitations upon public instruction, based upon any phase of 
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religious obligation. The authorities of the university would scru- 
pulously preserve the catholic and impartial spirit of our laws in 
this particular, in the administration of all university affairs, inter- 
nal and external, in fact as well as in profession, avoiding every 
appearance of restraint upon progress and attendance not purely 
essential to the general objects for which the institution was 
founded. 

The act to reorganize the university, enacted in 1866, requires 
that '^the university shall be open to female as well as male stu- 
dents, under such regulations and restrictions as the board of re- 
gents may deem proper." In pursuance of this requirement the 
educational privileges of the university are extended to students of 
both sexes without discrimination, thus far with no reason to re- 
gret the obligations imposed by the [law. But the regents do not 
understand that the law, in providing an equality of educational 
privileges, contemplates any special experiments in the matter of 
co-education, or the adoption of any rules or regulations founded 
upon any novel or theoretic view of the personal and social rela- 
tions of the sexes. The law assumes that young ladies possess the 
capacity and the disposition to acquire that degree of knowledge 
and mental discipline in the study of the arts and sciences which is 
imparted by a course of collegiate instruction. It assumes no more^ 
It certainly does not assume to approve any method of instruction 
or discipline contrary to the current and accepted views of the 
parents who have children to educate. And while the board is re- 
sponsible to the law for the fulfillment of all the obligations im- 
posed in this respect, it is equally responsible to the public and es- 
pecially to the parents and guardians of students confided to 
their charge, for the enforcement of such prudent rules 
of discipline as the circumstances render obviously judicious 
and appropriate. Parents, therefore, should feel assured, and pos- 
sess positively good reasons for the assurance, that those young 
ladies who, by their presence at the University, contribute equally 
to the honor and reputation of our educational system, while here 
specifically for educational purposes, are sacredly exempt from 
every phase of social influence or instruction of an exceptional or 
obnoxious character, and that such exemption is required and en- 
forced as a matter of good faith on the part of both Regents and 
Faculty. The privileges of the University are thus accorded to 
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young ladies under regulations as purely unobjectionable and un- 
exceptionable as those provided for any other school of similar 
character and purpose^ public or private. About one quarter of 
the whole number of students now attending the University are 
young ladies, successfully competing for- equal rank with the re- 
maining number in the several departments of instruction. With 
a due appreciation on the part of the public of the valuable advan- 
tages thus conferred upon both classes of students without distinc- 
tion of sex, and of the views of the authorities upon this subject, 
there is reason to anticipate a more equal proportion in the num- 
ber fitting for and attending upon the University classes. 

The progress which has hitherto characterized the causes of in- 
struction in all other departments of the University, can now be 
justly claimed for the law department. By the action of the 
board of regents at its last annual meeting, all students in this 
department are denied the privileges of graduation and a^imission 
to the courts of the state until after they have devoted at least two 
years to the study of the law and passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion after the completion of said two years of study. In the value 
of the instruction imparted, this important department is now be- 
lieved to possess the merit of any similar school in the country. 
For more extended comment upon the character and progress of 
this department, reference is respectfully made to the annual cata- 
logue of the university, for the present and ensuing year. 

One of the most gratifying testimonials of public confidence in 
the university during the past year, is a gift of five thousand dol- 
lars by Hon. John A. Johnson, of Dane county, in trust for the 
benefit of worthy students seeking the advantages of liberal edu- 
cation. By the terms of the donation, the sum named is to be in- 
vested, and to constitute a perpetual fund, the annual income to be 
applied in aid of attendants at the university who have previously 
attended the common school or the university, at least one year. 
Until the year 1900, the aid thus provided for is limited to those 
students of the class already described, who can read or. speak, 
reasonably well, one of the Scandinavian languages. The regents 
have gratefully and unhesitatingly accepted the trust thus nobly 
and discreetly conferred. They further beg leave in this place, to 
congratulate you upon this honorable act of private benevolence, 
not only because of the direct and positive support thereby con- 
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tributed to the general cause of public education, but also because 
of the personal sympathy and encouragement thereby assured to 
young men and women endowed with the necessary qualifications 
and inspired by an honorable ambition for the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Accompanying this report will be found a copy of the communi- 
cation of Mr. Johnson to the president of the faculty, specifying 
the condition of the gift referred to in the preceding paragraph; 
also the annual reports of the secretary and treasurer of the Uni- 
versity, together with the annual report of work, by the president 
and faculty, the report of the board of visitors, and the annual re- 
port of the professor of agriculture and chemistry. 

GEO. H. PAUL, 
Prmdent of the Board of Regents, 



LEWIS MEDAL FUND. 

This fund consists of a donation of $200 made to the Uni- 
versity by ex-Governor James T. Lewis, in the year 1866, for the 
purpose of distributing medals to such meritorious students as 
should become entitled thereto, in accordance with the standard 
of merit to be prescribed by the regents and faculty. As the fund 
was hardly sufficient to accomplish' the object of the donor, it re- 
mained at interest by direction of the regents, until June 17, 1873, 
when by resolution the treasurer was instructed to invest the prin- 
cipal and interest, amounting to $300, in such interest bearing se- 
curities as should seem to him most desirable. In accordance with 
his instructions the treasurer purchased three United States 5-20 
coupon bonds of $100 each, dated July 1, 1865, bearing six per 
cent, gold interest, due in January and July, which bonds are now 
held by the treasurer as a special fund, the income therefrom to be 
used for prizes. 

At the annual meeting in June, 1874, (with the consent of ex- 
Governor Lewis,) the regents resolved "to give a prize of $20 each 
year, at such time and under such regulations as the faculty shall 
determine, to the undergraduate student who shall produce the 
best written essay ; that the name of the prize shall be the 'Lewis 
Prize,' and that the name of the successful competitor of each year 
shall be published in the next issued catalogue of the University." 
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SCIENCE HALL FUND. 



This fund consists of an appropriation made by chapter 61 of 
the General Laws of 1875, amounting to $80,000, for the purpose 
of building an additional University edifice for scientific pur- 
poses. Plans and specifications for the proposed building were 
prepared, and advertisements for proposals to build it were pub- 
lished in newspapers in the principal cities of the state. The con- 
tract was awarded June 15th, 1875, to David Stephens of Madison, 
for the sum of $69,975. 

The whole amount expended of the appropriation, at the close 
of the fiscal year, was $54,625.22. The building is nearly complet- 
ed and will be occupied early in the year 1877. 



THE JOHNSON ENDOWMENT. 

COMMUNICATION OF HON. JOHN A. JOHNSON TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

Madison, Wis., February 12, 1876. 
Dr. John Bascom, 

President of the University of Wisconsin : 

Dear Sir: — ^The enclosed paper explains itself. In giving the 
sum as therein named it has beeji my purpose more to encourage 
attendance at our common schools than to impress the import- 
ance of a liberal education. For that reason I have made the con- 
dition that applicants for aid must have attended the common 
school at least one year. Those who have not sq attended the 
common school must have attended the University one year, but 
this latter provision is inserted to meet exceptional cases only. 

Being given to encourage attendance at the common school, it 
is not necessary in order to obtain aid from the fund, that the 
student shall take a regular course at the university, or that such 
shall be his intention. 

I shall before January first next, invest the first installment, 
(twenty-five hundred dollars,) in mortgages on real estate which I 
will transfer to the university. I shall thus expect to have the 
money draw ten per cent, interest for a time at least. 

With the request that you will at the proper time lay this mat- 
ter before the board of regents, I am 

Yours with great respect, 

JOHN A. JOHNSON. 
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Convinced that the common school is the corner stone and bul- 
wark of our political and social system, and being also under great 
personal obligation to it, I have determined to contribute a small 
sum of money to encourage our youth to avail themselves of the 
great advantages it affords. For this purpose I give five thousand 
(5,000) dollars, one-half of which shall be paid Januarys 1st, 1877, 
and one-half January 1st, 1878, as a perpetual fund, the annual in- 
come from which shall be devoted to aiding needy students at the 
University of Wisconsin, who have previously to entering the uni- 
versity attended the common school in the United States as here- 
inafter specified, or who have attended the university for a certain 
period as heinafter defined. 

1st. The said sum will be paid to the treasurer of the university 
at the times aforesaid either in money or in interest bearing obli- 
gations, and shall be invested in such manner as the board of re- 
gents of the university may from time to time direct. 

2nd. The income from said fund shall annually be used in aid- 
ing needy students, at the university, but until the year 1900, such 
students only as either read or speak (or both) any of the Scandin- 
avian languages, (Norse, Swedish, Danish or Icelandic,) reasonably 
well, shall receive aid from this lund. 

3d. No student shall receive more than fifty dollars in any one 
year, nor shall more than two hundred dollars, in the aggregate, be 
given to any one student. 

4th. To entitle any student to aid from this fund, he must have 
attended the common school at least one year, in the aggregate, be- 
fore he was fifteen years of age, and must have attended the Uni- 
versity at least one term ; or, if he has not attended the common 
school as aforesaid, he must have attended the University at least 
one year. 

5th. The president, or acting president, of the University, together 
with two of the professors that the president may designate, shall 
constitute a committee to distribute the aid to the students under 
the provisions of this bequest; provided, that if the president can- 
not himself act, he may designate a professor to act for him; and 
provided, also, that if there be a professor in the Scandinavian 
languages at the University, the president shall appoint him as 
one of the members of such committee, and two members of the 
committee shall constitute a quorum. 
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All applications for aid must be made to said committee, who 
are hereby authorized to make such rules in relation thereto as 
they deem proper, and they are hereby given full discretionary 
power to act upon and determine all questions that may arise in 
relation to the granting of aid, being limited only by the provisions 
herein named. 

In granting aid, preference shall be given to those students who 
show the better talent for learning, but good conduct and studious 
application shall also be considered. No student shall receive aid 
from the fund, unless in the judgment of the committee he has at 
least average ability. Those of less than average ability for acquir- 
ing knowledge of letters, science and art, should, in my opinion 
devote themselves to the equally honorable pursuits of husband- 
men, mechanics, artisans, and tradesmen. 

6th. When the committee aforesaid have decided what students 
shall receive aid, and the amount to be given to each, they shall 
record their decision in a book kept for that purpose, and upon the 
certificate of the president to the treasurer, the student shall re- 
ceive the amount allotted to him. The book thus kept may at any 
time be inspected by any member of the Faculty of the University, 
or by any member of the board of Regents, or officer of the board, 
but by no one else, without the consent of the committee, there being 
as I think no advantage in making public the fact that a student 
receives aid from the fund. It is my wish that applicants for aid 
be examined in a quiet and private way, unless the committee 
deem that there is some good reason for doing otherwise. The 
committee are authorized and directed to reject any and all appli- 
cations for aid from students whom they believe would not be 
materially benefitted thereby. 

7th. If the income from this fund or any part thereof is not ex- 
pended in any one year under the provisions herein, it may be ex- 
pended the next succeeding year, but if it remain unexpended 
more than two years, such unexpended portion shall be added to 
the principal and be in like manner invested and treated. 

8th. No distinction as to sex shall be made by the committee in 
giving aid, though thepronoim " he " has been used herein when ap- 
plied to a student. 

9th. If the board of regents of the university shall refuse or 
neglect to invest the money herein given, I reserve the right dur- 
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ing my life time to give directions for its investment; or if I neglect 
to give such directions, and after my death, the president and 
treasurer of the university and secretary of the board of regents 
are authorized and requested to provide for the investment, but the 
treasurer of the university shall under all circumstances be the 
custodian and treasurer of the fund, and shall hold all securities 
for it. 

10th. In the event of my death before the money herein given 
is paid over as herein provided, I hereby direct my heirs, executors 
and administrators to pay the money herein bequeathed, in the 
manner herein named. 

This paper consists of two sheets, five pages. 

JOHN A. JOHNSON. 

Madison, February 12, 1876. 



Madison, Wis., February 12, 1876. 
Dr. John Bascom, 

President of the State University : 
Dear Sir: — In addition to the conditions laid down for obtain- 
ing benefits from the fund given in my paper of this date, it is my 
desire that it be impressed upon the students who may apply for 
such aid, the duty of paying back to the fund, as soon as they may 
be fairly and reasonably able to do so, the full amount they may 
have received from it. The money thus paid back I desire to be 
added to and treated as a part of the original fund. 

It has been my observation that it is no real aid to a young man 
to receive an absolute gift,' while a loan very frequently may be. 
The loan may stimulate energy and self-reliance, while the gift 
more frequently, if not universally, has the contrary efiect. 

Yours, with great respect, 

J. A. JOHNSON. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 

HEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE BOARD OF 

REGENTS. 

To the Regents of the University of Wisconsin : 

The report which I now present to you covers the University 
year closing with September 30th, 1876 : 

This year has been one of unusual prosperity ; remarkably so, 
in the external and financial interests of the University; and 
clearly so, in its internal interests, its instruction, the number and 
progress of its students. 

Science Hall, the appropriation for which was made during the 
previous year, has been in the process of erection. As it approaches 
completion, its grand dimensions are more apparent, and also the 
various and ample service it promises to render to all the branches 
of physical science. When its shops shall be fitted up, its labora- 
tories supplied, its museums filled, and its art gallery furnished, it 
will afford the most abundant means of instruction, illustration 
:and work in these departments. To some, it may seem in ad- 
vance of our present wants. This, indeed, it should be. But we 
.are confident that our growth will soon overtake its capacity, and 
that we have great occasion of congratulation in so full a provision 
for our present and forthcoming necessities in these large and im- 
portant fields of instruction. Science Hall is worthy of the State 
that builds it, and of the ends to which it is devoted. 

A second and still more important step of external progress dur- 
ing the past year has been the appropriation by the legislature to 
the University of an income tax of one;tenth of a mill on the valu- 
.ation of the state. This appropriation was accompanied by the 
repeal of previous yearly appropriations of $17,303.76. Notwith- 
standing this reduction, the new tax will augment our income by 
about $20,000. This greatly needed addition will enable us to go 
forward in increasing our corps of instructors, in furnishing our 
buildings, — we have been exceedingly destitute of needful furni- 
ture, — ^in enlarging our apparatus and library, and in the erection 
of an Assembly Hall. 

If this very liberal appropriation by the state shall be used by 
us, as we believe it will be, wisely and economically, we shall be 
able to move freely onward in growth, and yet, for a long time to 
come, bring to our legislature no new applications for aid. 
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Tiiifi appropriation includes $3,000 set apart sts a yeaiiiy iticome 
to an astronomical observatory, provided that such an observatory 
shall be erected within three years on the University grounds, with- 
out expense to the state. We anticipate the fulfillment of these 
conditions, and thus another important branch of instruction and 
inquiry will be put on a sufficient and permanent basis, to the 
great advantage of the Universitv and to the honor of the state. 
We look forward with interest to liberal gifts of citizens to the 
University of the state, and a general pride in its strength. 

The present year has been marked by the bestowment of the 
first scholarships. Hon. John A. Johnson, of Madison, has estab- 
lished ten annual scholarships of $50 each, under conditions else- 
where given. 

We express our thanks for this donation. The value of these 
scholarships, and the need of additional ones, will be more and 
noLore apparent as the university advances. 

In internal growth, which is the completion of all growth, which 
is that for which every gift is made, every building erected, every 
work undertaken, the university has also prospered in the past 
year. 

Our catalogue, ifesued early in the fall term of last year, and con- 
taining the names only of those belonging at that time to the 
university, shows 200 students in the four university classes and 
forty-nine additional students scattered through them in selected 
studies. As these last are examined in all English branches for 
admission to the freshman class, and as many of them have been 
with us for a considerable time, they properly rank with the 
collegiate students, making the whole number 249. Though the 
university catalogue shows a somewhat larger number in the pre- 
vious year, we doubt whether we have ever had as many students 
of the same grade of scholarship. 

In advancing the terms of admission and, in their more rigorous 
application, we must anticipate a still further reduction of num- 
bers. The university has been hitherto largely used as a high 
school by those who never contemplated a full course, or even an 
extended partial course. 

This class of students properly belong to high schools, which are 
now coming forward to their true position in our system of public 
instruction. It will be our purpose, more and more, to invite and 
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admit that class of students only who propose to themselves a col- 
legate education, either in the special courses arranged by us for 
them, or in selected studies which are in some measure their equiv- 
alent. 

In this proper work of the university, we are advancing as rap- 
idly as theiBstruction given in the state in schools of an interme- 
diate gfade:will allow us. These schools, it is now the wise policy 
of the state to multiply and strengthen, and in this policy we shall 
heartily concur. Of these 249 students, who constituted the body 
of the university, 232 were from Wisconsin. Of the remaining 17, 
Illinois sent 9; Iowa, 2; New York, 2; Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Utah, each one. The almost exclusive work, therefore, of the 
university is with the students of our own state. These students 
come with general uniformity from all portions of the state; Mad- 
ison naturally furnishing relatively a larger number. Quite a por- 
tion of these, however, are the children of parents who have re- 
moved to Madison with express reference to the advantages of the 
university. 

Seventy of these 249 students were young women, and 179 
young men. 

There has been during the year now finished; a more complete 
division of departments. Chemistry, phyics, natural history, and 
civil polity, have each been placed exclusively in the hands of a 
single professor, and the needed assistance, if any, given to him in 
his own work. 

Prof. Parkinson has been re-appointed to the faculty, and has 
taken the chair of Civil Polity. 

The law class for the year numbered twenty-seven. Three new 
professors have been added to this department. Two years of study 
have also been required of graduates, one of which may, at the 
choice of the applicant, be spent in an office. 

The chief points of interest in the internal progress of the Uni- 
versity during the past year, have been, (1) free tuition to all with- 
in the state ; (2) more systematic and thorough examinations for 
admission ; (3) a reduction of transient students ; (4) a more com- 
plete separation of departments in instruction; (5) a representation 
in the Centennial exhibition of sufficient merit to secure an award. 

We may add that good order and diligence have prevailed 
throughout the year among the students. 
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It is a question of immediate interest, whether the time has ar- 
rived for abolishing our preparatory course. 

Quite a portion of our faculty urge such a measure, and some 
at least of the principals of the high school desire it. With 
these, we wish to be on terms of thorough good will and co- 
operation. They are as necessary to us as we can be to them, and 
all are alike necessary to public education. We hesitate, however, 
to counsel a cutting off of our preparatory studies, till a larger 
percentage than at present of the students in our two classical 
courses, shall be furnished by the high schools. 

Our present sophomore class includes in the ancient and modem 
classical courses, 26 students. Of these 18 have been prepared in 
whole or in part by us. Our freshman class contains in the same 
courses 28 students, of whom 17 have been prepared in whole or 
in part by us. Of the 41 students in the institution who have 
taken Greek, all but 12 have been fitted by us. We fear, therefore, 
to dispense with a preparatory department till classical instruction 
is better represented in our high schools. We do not quite trust 
the assertion that the work will be done at once by the high schools 
if it is thrown upon them. We fear that there would be a fatal 
break in it, and one which it might take years to recover. 

Our sub-freshman courses for the year closing in September, 76, 
contained 71 students ; for the previous year closing in Septem- 
ber, 75, 97 students ; for the year closing in September, 74, 98 
students, and for the year closing in September, 73, 201 students. 

This decrease has arisen from two facts : first, the greater num- 
ber and efficiency of high schools ; second, the refusal on our part 
to admit special students to elective studies in our preparatory 
courses. Greatlv as we wish to be relieved of this branch of in- 
fitruction, and greatly as we desire the success of our high schools 
in this their own work, we still think it safer to let the natural 
forces looking to these results, act uninterruptedly a little longer. 

In closing my report, I wish to express my satisfaction in the 

harmony and efficiency of the faculty in counseling and laboring 

for the university ; and also my sense of the unusual executive 

work that has fallen to the regents and been met by them during 

the past year. 

J. BASCOM. 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To the Honorable, the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin : 

The undersigned members of the board of visitors appointed to 
attend the annual examination of the classes, respectfully report as 
follows : 

We have emerged from the routine of the examinations, without 
having suffered ennui in their progress ; without experiencing at 
their end the sense of relief anticipated at their outset ; with only 
an enjoyment in fuller degree of the interest, which throughout 
our attendance steadily increased. The exercises, while rich in ev- 
idences of capability, enthusiasm and fidelity of the several in- 
structors, also, except in rare instances, bore convincing testimony 
of responsive interest and substantial acquirement iii the instructed. 

While, however, we found them in general, and for the most part 
in details, satisfactory beyond our expectations, we may, as friendly 
critics, be permitted to remark, in a few branches, otherwise affect- 
ing us most agreeably, a defect in manner of inquiry, which is sug- 
gestive of a like defect in matters more substantial. We say sug- 
gestive, rather than conclusive, because although it may well be, 
that various causes, peculiar to the occasion, may concur to pre- 
vent an examination from portraying with equal accuracy the 
methods of the teacher and the methods of the taught, it does not 
seem unfair to the former to regard him also as exhibiting up to his 
at least natural and usual standards. 

The defect alluded to renders questions in judicial examinations 
objectionable as " leading ;" not as deeply searching or acutely de- 
tective, but as suggesting the special answer desired, as covertly 
informing the witness which of two alternate versions is preferred ; 
as putting the solicited answer into the mouth of a pliant witness. 

In legal proceedings this manner of inquiry is condemned as un- 
favorable to the ascertainment of truth, extending directly to 
falsehood. 

Is it less objectionable as as an instrument of education, or in 
examination as an exhibition of the attainments of the educated ? 
Does it not, in either case, confuse the line between knowledge and 
want of knowledge ; forestalling the fair and full display of the 
one, veiling the other; debarring the scholar from proving what he 
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knows and thinks, slyly communicating to the dunce, in emergen-^ 
cy, the instructor's knowledge or thought, to be counterfeitly ut^ 
tered by the dunce as his own. In ordinary recitation it habit- 
uates to low requirements. In place of sustained exaction and 
stimulus, it is constant relaxation and requiem. What then must 
be the effect upon the utilization of those higher instrumentalities 
of culture, whose process supposes the supply to the reason of di- 
gested principles, rather than to the memory of accumulated facts; 
whose right method lies in evoking and exercising the reasoning 
faculties, rather than in augmenting knowledge or elaborating 
tastes ; in teaching how to think, not merely what to know ; whose 
effects are certain, permanent and fruitful only as they have them- 
selves been brought out by the habitual practice of analysis and 
generalization, and have caused these complimentary processes to 
become by adoption or development, the constant and thencefo- 
ward spontaneous method of mental working. 

The examination of the law class was happily free from this ob- 
jection, and the greater independence and' consideration manifested 
by answers there, support and illustrate our criticism as applicable 
elsewhere. 

The examination of the sophomore German class exhibited a 
marked disparity in proficiency between two distinctly discernible 
divisions of its members. The modem classical, and the scientific 
students of the sophomore class were found to be united under a 
single German instructor, although the scientific students, before 
such union, had studied no Latin, and had pursued German for a 
period considerably shorter than the modern classical division. It 
need not be argued that such a combination must constantly op- 
erate as a mortification to the one section, a drag upon the other. 
A change should be effected here at the earliest day consistent with 
the exactions of necessary economy. 

It has been pleasing to recognize in the students generally, that 
gentleness of deportment which is not only appropriate to the 
place as a domain of the intellectual, but in influence most favor- 
able to the severe pursuit and appreciative fruition of the advanta- 
ges here proffered. When the injunction "study to be quiet" is 
best observed, will be the highest probability that quiet will nur- 
ture study. 

It is therefore no surprise to learn that occasions for penal disci- 
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pline are rare, and the labor of government is correspondingly 
light. Authority so respected as not to require enforcement must 
ever be more beneficent than authority requiring enforcement be- 
cause not duly respected. Here is gratifyingly exemplified the 
high skill of governing best, in seeming to govern least. 

The proficiency, bearing and discipline of the students bear tes- 
timony not only to the capacity, zeal and efficiency, but to the 
winning and prevailing personal influence of the faculty and in- 
structors. The language of the former concerning their preceptors 
is very much more that of affection than that of fear, and we are 
led to judge the intercourse and relations between teachers and 
taught to be generally cordial. 

We have noted, with regret, the very slight evidences of proper 
valuation by the students of physical culture. As a compound 
being man has no right to disparage or degrade mind or body. 
Neither component can be trained as the whole being, without 
shrinkage of the disused, and premature exhaustion of the used. 

Our recommendation is not new, but impressed with the intim- 
ate connection between physical and mental, as well as moral, 
soundness and vigor, we earnestly urge that the students be fur- 
nished with ample opportunities for juicious physical training. 
Appropriate gymnastic and calisthenic exercises ; the former made 
more engaging by more varied and complete apparatus ; under the 
guidance, and under the requirements of suitable teachers, and so 
conducted as to enlist hearty interest in them as , exhilarating 
amusements, and not as mere laborious investments, appear in this 
direction, as an imperative want of the institution. Grace, direct- 
ness and promptness of motion, punctuality, self control, self re- 
liance, courage, presence of mind, concentration of the powers to 
proximate ends, free subordination to common aims, are some of 
the fruits of a judicious methodical training of this kind. As its 
highest result, however, we would note that general cheerfulness of 
disposition, which attends a healthy, vigorous condition of the 
body, and which is the indispensable requisite to energy and clear- 
ness of mind and to moral firmness and vigor. Fruits such as 
these, besides familiarity with tactics, must already have yielded 
themselves to the popularity and skill which leads the University 
battalion ; and as tending to the same results, we heartily recom- 
the habitual daily use of the " Health Lift," which hus lately been 
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introduced into the Ladies' Hall. In this connection, we would 
also suggest the propriety of directing the attention of the young 
women to the necessity of oheying in dress, the immutable laws 
of hygiene, rather than the capricious commands of fashion. They 
will find it easy to do this, without sinning against the require- 
ments of good tasto ; and they would thereby gain as much in 
beauty and grace, as in vigor and power of endurance. 

The results, in this institution, of the experiment of co-education 
of the sexes, are such as in no degree to discourage its proponents, 
but, on the contrary, such as strongly to induce its continuance. 
Not only were the examinations, in all classes, as creditable to the 
young w^omen as to the young men, but in the present senior class, 
the percentage of young women to be graduated with honor in re- 
spect of higher scholarship, is, relatively to their whole number, 
decidedly larger than that of the young men ; and this disparity i« 
emphasized by the loss, to the latter, of " the first honor." 

Of the ability therefore of the formerly called weaker sex, cred- 
itably to sustain courses of study heretofore deemed suitable for 
men only, we are not at liberty, upon present evidence, to doubt. 

The moral efiects of this combination are no less happy. 

If absence of rudeness and ready subordination in the young man 
may be in any degree justly ascribed to the restraining presence 
of the more refined sex, it is as fairly inferable that the latter 
must derive from the association thoughtful disposition and serious 
purpose and desire for respect ; and if to the observant presence of 
either sex is traceable the decorous demeanor or competitive am- 
bition of the other, this alone might well lead to their early asso- 
ciation in common pursuits. 

Ladies' Hall we found to be a cheerful, commodious, well man- 
aged and attractive home, into which the parents of our State may 
introduce their daughters, not only without hesitation, but with 
entire confidence. And we are so persuaded of its advantages as 
a part of the system essential to the greatest benefit of those for 
whom it exists, that we must imply a caution against the alterna- 
tive. 

Amid the social demands and the social temptations of our cap- 
ital city, can a young lady be so systematically, so heartily, so 
naturally, so wholly a student as when surrounded only by stu- 
13 SuPT. 
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dents and studious influence? And we betray no confidence in ad- 
ding that homes in the families of the instructors inevitably tend 
to engender jealousy and suspicions of partiality in the minds of 
those not so privileged, and so far furnish a further cogent reason 
for requiring the occupation of Ladies' Hall to the extent of its 
capacity. 

The Agricultural Department indicates successful operation, and 
its scope and benefits appear to be appreciated by the people. It 
may not be amiss to express a conviction, that a separate publica- 
tion by the regents, of the results of experiments in this depart- 
ment, for general distribution among our farming population, 
would both speed the application of science to agricultural indus- 
tries, and react in increased patronage of the advantages of this de- 
partment by those whose welfare it is specially designed to pro- 
mote. 

The centennial exposition now offers rare facilities for the com- 
parative study of exhibits of the many matured schemes and meth- 
ods of European instruction, as well as of other States of our con- 
tinent — ^facilities not soon to be repeated, perhaps never again to 
be so inexpensively available. 

It is no disparagement to so young a University as ours, that we 
earnestly recommend the constitution of a commission, to include 
the President, whose duty it shall be to visit the exposition at an 
early day, and investigate the systems there displayed, with a view 
to the adoption or adaptation of such feasible modes and features 
as may be deemed desirable in aid of the perfection of our own 
scheme and final methods. 

We hold it worthy of careful consideration whether the estab- 
lishment of a Normal class, limited to graduates, be not a positive 
want of our University considered as the crown of a connected 
State system. The existing Normal schools are not restricted to 
college graduates, and they train for teaching in the common school 
branches only. Their value is not to be, therefore, underrated. 
But the common schools do not usually profess or attempt to fit 
pupils for college or universit}^ Between the usual school course 
and the collegiate course is a broad hiatus, which must at present 
be bridged over by a preparatory department awkwardly and ex- 
pensively prefixed to the collegiate course, a serious drawback upon 
the upward growth and vigor of the college proper. A normal class 
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for graduates only would in time contribute a grade of teachers of 
higher acquirements and of higher aims and sympathies than find 
satisfaction in the ordinary range of common school study; of 
teachers not only qualified to prepare pupils for direct admission 
to collegiate classes, thus hastening the day for the exsection of our 
preparatory department; but because and by means of their own 
experience, appreciation, daily manifestation and advocacy of high- 
er and fuller education, be more anxious and certain to labor effi- 
ciently in originating and habituating in parents and in children a 
growing demand for higher skill in teaching and higher opportun- 
ity for learning. 

Such a corps of recruiting ofiicers must be ambitious and able to 
swell the ranks from which they rose, and if in their beginnings 
the reflex effects should be slow in appearing at the university, it 
will be but the usual experience of those whose duty it is, in the 
fullness of faith, to cast their bread upon the waters, not expecting 
returns until after many days. 

Most certainly such an effort must tend to realize the ideal of all 
thinking educators, the raising of teaching to a recognized and hon- 
ored rank among the liberal professions. Should the only result 
be but a gradual elevation of the standards of common school in- 
struction and instructors, would such result be unworthy to have 
originated here? 

We congratulate the board of regents and the whole member- 
ship of the university, upon the rapidly progressing construction of 
Science Hall; and we trust that its early completion and occupa- 
tion may be promptly followed, if not accompanied, by a liberal 
outfit of all apparatus, furniture and appliances, consistent with 
their location, and adequate to the effective representation and il- 
lustration, in their latest developments, of all the sciences of which 
this edifice is a destined fountain. 

Among our hopes is that of the early addition of an Astronomi- 
cal observatory. Until then we must almost necessarily continue 
to be pained by the seemingly, though it must be only seemingly, 
low estimates placed on the grandest of sciences. We could but 
greatly regret that the examinations, which it has been our privi- 
lege to witness, included no recognition of a department of study 
than which no other can be more ennobling or more liberalizing. 
No other has within a generation been more enriched by discovery. 
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or amplified by the researches and reasonings of the most diligent 
and accomplished minds. 

Of present needs, none appear more peremptory than that of an 
Assembly Hall, equal to the accommodation of the entire body of 
students, available as chapel and lecture room, and for many other 
general or public exercises, and thus to bring the students collec- 
lively into frequent sight and communication, and earlier and 
nearer acquaintance with the faculty and instructors as the admin- 
istrative officers, the heads of the college household. 

It is believed that lapse of time and prolonged experience of the 
existing situation do but demonstrate with increasing force the ur- 
gency of manifold daily reasons for the prompt supply of this de- 
ficiency. 

In conclusion, we desire to express to the Board of Regents our 
thanks not only for the considerate personal courtesies of its mem- 
bers, but for the substantial privilege accorded us under guise of a 
duty imposed, of knowing and of making known, as it is our 
great pleasure to do with emphatic commendation, the meritorious 
claims of this rising institution to the confidence and patronage of 
our whole people. Might not the benefits, if any, of the system of 
visiting be very considerably extended by the publication of 
future visitors' reports in such manner as may inform the thous- 
ands of our people who do not receive the press of the Capitol, 
and whom the more formidable school report, if received, might 

repel. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. F. FRISBY, 
M. P. JEWETT, 
WM. H. NORRIS, Jr., 
W. N. HAILMANN, 
M. R. GAGE, 
CHAS. W. MILLIKEN, 
GEO. W. PERRY, 
A. G. COOK. 
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The Normal Schools. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF RE- 

GENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Hon. Edward Searing, 

Superintendent of PMic Instruction : 
Sir : — I have the honor to submit the Annual Report of the do- 
ings of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, of receipts and ex- 
penditures, and of the prospect, progress, and condition of the State 
Normal Schools for the year ending August 1, 1876. 

MEETINGS OF BOARD. 

The annual meeting in July, 1875, adjourned to meet at River 
Falls on the 2d day of September, to participate in the dedication 
and opening of the fourth normal school, and to transact any nee- 
essaxy business. 

Members present: Regents Chandler, Evans, Searing, Starr^ 
Weld. 

A quorum not being present, no business was transacted, and the 
Board adjourned to meet in Madison, Tuesday, September 21, 1875, 
with the understanding that if a meeting at that time was not 
deemed necessary by the president, the secretary should not send 
the usual notices to the members, and that those residing in Madi- 
son should meet at the time and adjourn sine die. 

The newly completed building for the Fourth Normal School 
was, however, formally dedicated, according to arrangement, in the 
presence of the Regents, the Faculty, and a large assemblage of cit- 
izens. Addresses were given by Hon. Wm. Starr, President of the 
Board ; Prof. W. D. Parker, President of the school ; State Super- 
intendent Searing, and Hon. W. H. Chandler. 

At the adjouri\ed meeting at Madison, September 21, 1875, the 
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Secretary having received no instructions from the President to 
notify members of the meeting at this date, the Board, represented 
only by Regents Taylor and Searing, met and adjourned sine die, 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

Whitewater, Tuesday, November 10, 1875. 

Pursuant to call of Governor Taylor, on petition of Regents Sear- 
ing, White and Chandler, the Board met in special session in the 
normal school building at Whitewater, November 16th, at 9 o'clock 
A. M., to consider the matter of heating apparatus in said building, 
and such other business as might be deemed important. 

The board was called to order by the president, and the following 
members answered to their names : Regents Chandler, Cotzhausen, 
Evans, Searing, Starr, Weld, Weisbrod and White. 

After discussion of the subject of heating the Whitewater build- 
ing, the following resolution, presented by Regent Searing, was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee are hereby authorized 
to make the necessary temporary provision for heating the White- 
water Normal School Building, and to make the necessary inquiry 
and plans for permanently heating and ventilating the whole of 
said building, and report the results for action of the Board at its 
semi-annual meeting ; bills for temporary heating to be audited 
by said committee, and paid in the usual manner. 

Regent Weisbrod offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the executive committee are hereby authorized, in 
their discretion, to put an additional furnace in the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, for the heating of recitation rooms, and relief of the 
main furnaces from excessive tax of their capacity in severest 
weather; the bills for the same to be audited and allowed by the 
executive committee, in the usual manner. 

Resolved, That the action of President Starr and Regent Weis- 
brod in employing Mr. Henry Marin as teacher of German in the 
Oshkosh Normal School, since October 1st, 1875, at a salary of 
twenty dollars per month for one lesson on each school day, be and 
the same is hereby approved and ratified, and that such employ- 
mend of said Marin be continued on the terms above mentioned 
until the further order of this board. 
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Resolved, That President Starr is hereby authorized to procure 
additional insurance on the River Falls Normal School Building, 
fixtures and personal property therein, in responsible insurance 
companies, to an amount not exceeding $10,000 for five years, at a 
premium not exceeding three per cent., the premium for such in- 
surance to be audited by the executive committee, aud paid in the 
usual manner. 

Regent Chandler offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the president is hereby authorized to procure in- 
surance upon the addition to the Whitewater Normal School build- 
ing, in such sum as may be by him deemed judicious, and make 
such equitable arrangement with the contractor as will secure the 
payment by him of a proper proportion of the cost of the same, 
including any additional expense incurred for builder's risk, and 
that such insurance policies may be held by this board as collat- 
eral security upon his contract ; bills for the same to be audited by 
the executive committee and paid in the usual manner. 

Resolved, That upon the consummation of the arrangement for 
insurance provided for in the foregoing resolution, the executive 
committee are hereby authorized to audit and allow the contractor 
the sum of one thousand dollars upon the 15 per cent, reserved 
upon estimates of work done and material furnished, according to 
the terms of the contract made by him with this board. 

Regent White offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the salary of Prof. Culver, of the Whitewater 
School, be increased to $900 per annum, from and after January 1, 
1876. 

Regent Weisbrod offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That Regents Starr, Evans, Cotzhausen, Weisbrod and 
Searing, be constituted a select committee for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the expediency of acquiring for the use of the nor- 
mal schools, the cabinet of natural science collected by the late 
Prof. I. A. Lapham. 

Regent Weld offered the following, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the resident regent of the River Falls Normal 
School is hereby instructed not to collect tuition of the primary 
and intermediate departments of said school, until authorized by 
a vote of the board. 
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Resolved, That the salary of Prof. Earthman, of the River Falls 
Normal School, shall be, after the first of January next, at the rate 
of $1,500 per school year. 

Resolved, That the president is hereby empowered to purchase 
two portable fire extinguishers for each school building not pro- 
vided with them, and that the bills therefor may be audited by 
the executive committee. 

The board then adjourned to Wednesday morning, 9 o'clock, 
P.M. 

Wednesday Morning, November 17, 1875. 

The board met. Members present as at previous session. 

On motion of regent White the board allowed $50 to regent 
Chandler, for services as secretary of executive committee during 
construction of River Falls and Whitewater Normal School build- 
ings. 

Regent Weisbrod offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it be referred to the executive committee to in- 
quire into the utility and expense of rodding the several normal 
school buildings, as a protection against lightning, and report 
thereon at next semi-annual session of the board. 

Bills of regents for expenses in attending this and the previous 
meeting, were allowed. 

Bill of Bliss & Walls for $146.31, was allowed. 

The board then adjourned. 

SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

Madison, February 1, 1876. 

The board of regents of normal schools met in semi-annual 
special session in the office of the state superintendent, February 
1, 1876, at 7 o'clock in the evening. President Starr in the chair. 
Present, Regents Cotzhausen, Evans, Searing Starr, Weisbrod, Weld. 

No quorum being present, the board adjourned to 9 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. 

Wednesday Morning February 2, 1876. 
Board met, and was called to order by the President. Present, 
Regents Chandler, Cotzhauzen, Evans, Searing, Starr, Weisbrod, 
Weld, White. 
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The minutes of the last two meetings were read by the Secretary 
and approved. 

Regent White presented the following report of book rents, sales, 
etc., for the winter and spring terms of 1875, which was read by 
the Secretary, and referred to the Committee on Finance : 

To the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 

The undersigned, resident Regent at Whitewater, was by an acci- 
dent prevented from reporting at the last annual meeting the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the text-book library of the White- 
water School, for the winter and spring term of 1875, and now re- 
ports as follows : 

The book rent received from Normal Department was $288 GO 

The book rent received from Academic Department was 69 60 

The book rent received from Primary Department was 10 50 

From sales of stationery 1 02 

From sales of books 87 34 

Conditional sale of books 3 00 

$399 46 

Of which there was expended by the librarian for express, dray- 
age, and postage $4 13 

Repurchase of books : 12 80 

$16 93 

The amount received by me from librarian is $382 53 

Which sum I have paid into the State Treasury, as appears by 
Treasurer's receipt herewith submitted. 

The amount paid for books for text-book library during the term was $194 29 

And for salary of librarian 50 00 

A total of. $244 29 

And the receipts exceeded expenditures in the sum of. $138 24 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. A. White, 
Resident Regent. 

Regent Weisbrod presented his semi-annual report for tuition 
and other accounts, as follows : 

To the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools : 
The undersigned respectfully reports, that since the last annual 
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meeting he has collected, in his capacity as local regent of the nor- 
mal school at Oshkosh, the following sums : 

1876. 

July 15, Cash for grass on grounds, of janitor $6 00 

Sept. 6, Cash for old pipes, of F. Powers 1 50' 

Oct. 2, Cash for old heater, of G. S. Albee 12 00 

Dec. 31. Cash of M. T. Park- 
Tuition Primary department, including book rent 266 40 

Tuition Intermediate department, including book rent 820 00 

Tuition Grammar department, including book rent 735 00 

Cash of G. S. Albee— 

Normal School, tuition 409 10 

Normal School, book rent 176 25 

Normal School, book sales 77 02 

Total 2,003 27 

1876. 

Feb. 2, To paid state treasurer $2,003 27' 

That he has received from the state treasurer, and paid out for teach- 
ers' salaries, including janitor and librarian, the following sums, 
viz: 
1875. 

September 22 $1,360 00 

October 16 1, 480 00 

November 13 1, 475 00 

December 14 1, 417 50 

$5, 732 50 

Making total amount disbursed 7,735 77 

I further state that the whole number of students now in attend- 
ance is : 

Normal department 183 

Grammar 76 

Intermediate 46 

Primary 49 

Total 353 

That the number of sittings in Model Department are — 

Grammar Department 7l 

Intermediate Department 43? 

Primary Department 4& 

Total 159' 

That the number of applicants for seats, on waiting list, are — 

Grammar Department 9^ 

Intermediate Department i 10 

Primary Department 42 

Total 61 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. A. Weisbrod, 

Regent 
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Report accepted and ordered to be placed on file. 

In the absence of Regent Lyndes, the President appointed Re- 
gent Searing temporary member of the Finance Committee. 

Regents White, Evans and Weld presented sundry bills, which 
were referred to the Committee on Supplies. 

Regent Weisbrod presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the subject of the disbursing of moneys in paying 
accounts by the several local Regents, be referred to the four local 
Regents, with instructions to report at the present meeting a uni- 
form system to be followed by each of said Regents. 

Regent Weld read his semi-annual report, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the committee on supplies. 

Regent Evans presented his semi-annual report, as follows : 

J. H. Evans, in account with Board of Regents. 

Dr. 

To tuition received Normal Dep't Platteville N. S., fall term $121 50 

To tuition received Grammar Dep't Platteville N. S., fall term 886 00 

To tuition received Intermediate Dep't Platteville N. S., fall term 292 00 

To tuition received Primary Dep't Platteville N. S., fall term 157 75 

To book rent, fall term, 1875 328 24 

To amount received for sale of organ 125 00 

To amount received for sale of piano ; 175 00 

Total amount received, fall term $2,080 49 

J. H. Evans, 

Resident Regent, 
February 1, 1876. 

Report accepted and ordered placed on file. 

Regent Weisbrod presented sundry bills, which were referred to 
Committee on Supplies. 

Committees not being ready to report, no business was transact- 
ed in open board until evening, when 

Regent Starr, for the Committee on Teachers, read the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted : 

To the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 

Your Committee on Employment of Teachers would report the 
following changes in teaching forces since the annual meeting : 

In Whitewater school, Prof. J. T. Lovewell not accepting, G. R. 
Kleeberger has been temporarily employed as teacher of Natural 
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Science, at a salary of $1,200, with an implied understanding that 
the salary should be raised to $1,500 after six months, if his serv- 
ices proved acceptable. Miss Ella A. Webster has been employed 
in Primary at $700. Miss Fanny Shedd has been temporarily em- 
ployed in the Intermediate Department of the Training School, at 
a salary of $500. 
In the Oshkosh School — 

Salary. 
Miss Lucy A. Noyes, in Primary, at $700 

Miss Emily F. Webster, temporary assistant 300 

Miss Anna S. Clark, temporary assistant 300 

Henry Marin, teacher of German 200 

Miss Martha E. Hazard, on the 15th of November last, resigned 
her position in the Oshkosh School, which resignation was ac- 
cepted. 

In the River Falls School, Miss E. B. Armstead and Miss H. 
Augusta Beaman did not accept the positions to which they were 
elected. The teachers employed by sanction of the committee are : 

Salary. 
A. Earthman, salary $1,200, since raised by the Board to |>1, 600 

Miss Laura G. Loyell 800 

Miss Margaret Hosford 1 , 500 

Miss Emily Wright 700 

Miss Mary A. Kelly 650 

Miss Lizzie J. Curtiss 600 

Miss Martha Ames, assistant, $400, succeeded by Miss Sophia C. Thomas 400 

Your committee would recommend that the following persons 
be elected teachers, with salaries named : 

Salary. 

A. Earthman, at River Falls $1, 500 

O. R. Kleeberger, at Whitewater 1,500 

W. Starr, 
A. H. Weld, 
Committee on Employment of Teachers. 

The committee on supplies presented a report, which was re- 
ceived and ordered to be placed on file. The report announced 
the examination and audit of bills for supplies at the several nor- 
mal schools, furnished between July 20th, 1875, and February 1st, 
1876, as follows : 

Platteville, as per exhibit A $1, 601 95 

Whitewater, as per exhibit B 1,200 00 

Oshkosh, as per exhibit C 2,301 00 

River Falls, as per exhibit D 350 45 
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Regent Chandler offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That the sum of $500 in addition to the amount here- 
tofore voted, or so much thereof as may be needed, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of the normal school income fund, for the expen- 
fditure of the committee on institutes, in holding institutes during 
the present year. 

Regent Evans presented the report of the special committee of 
local regents on the matter of a uniform system of accounts at the 
several schools, which was approved and adopted, as follows : 

To provide for a uniform and systematic method of furnishing 
supplies at the several normal schools, and define the power of the 
resident regents, the Board of Regents do hereby make the follow- 
ing regulations : 

Section 1. The resident regent at each of the normal schools, is 
hereby appointed thB agent of the board, and authorized for and 
.on behalf of the board to contract for and make purchase of sup- 
plies, and provide for repairs of buildings and keeping in order 
;the grounds, as follows: 

1st. To purchase material for heating and lighting the normal 
school buildings. 

2d. To purchase stationery and chemicals for the use of the 
►schools. 

3d. To purchase all text books, by and with the advice of the 
Faculty, to an amount not exceeding the income of the library de- 
rived from book rents and sale of books. 

4th. To contract for printing catalogue and blanks, 

5th. To make needful repairs of apparatus and musical instru- 
.ments. 

6th. To make repairs of buildings, and keep in order the grounds 
.and fences, when the preservation of property immediately re- 
,quires it, to an amount not exceeding one hundred dollars per 
annum. 

7th. To purchase all other needful supplies not hereinbefore 
mentioned, and the purchase of which is not otherwise provided 
for, to an amount not exceeding two hundred dollars per annum. 

Section 2. Neither the president nor any of the teachers in the 

employ of the board shall purchase any supplies or contract any 

indebtedness against the Board of Regents, except by and with the 
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consent of the resident regent, unless otherwise pro\H[ded by the 
board. 

Section 3. The resident regent is hereby authorized to appoint 
or remove the janitor, by and with the advice of the president of 
the board ; to fix his salary at a sum not exceeding six hundred 
dollars per annum, and to employ such assistance for the janitor 
as circumstances may require; also to appoint a librarian, and 
make regulations for the preservation of the reference and text- 
books. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of each resident regent to receive 
all moneys for tuition, book rents and sales of books ; to make all 
necessary regulations for collecting the same, and to pay the same 
to the state treasurer, as required by law, and the regulations made 
by the board; 

Section 5. All bills and accounts for purchases made or indebt- 
edness incurred by a resident regent, under the authority herein- 
before granted, shall be audited by the committee on supplies, and 
warrants for the sums found due and allowed, shall be drawn in 
the usual manner. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Evans, 
C. A. Weisbrod, 
S. A. White, 
A. H. Weld, 

Resident Regents. 

On motion, the board went into executive session, and a lengthy 
discussion of the condition and needs of the various schools en- 
sued. 

The board adjourned to 9 o'clock the next morning. 

Friday^ February 4, 1876 — 9 A. M. 
The board met. 

The president read a report on insurance, which was accepted 
, and ordered to be placed on file, with the essential facts put on the 
record. The report stated that there had been secured since the 
annual meeting, policies — 

On the River Falls building and furniture for $10,000, for five 
years, in two companies. 
Oshkosh building, $5,000 for three years, in two companies, in 
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place of five year policies canceled by companies withdrawing from 
Oshkosh business. 

Whitewater building (new), $15,000 for five years, in three com- 
panies. 

By arrangement with the contractor, the policies on latter build- 
ing are held by the board as collateral security on his contract, and 
he has paid into the state treasury $150 (or 1 per cent, of the 2A 
per cent, cost), as his proportion of the expense of insurance. 

Regent Weisbrod offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolvedy That the executive committee be and they hereby are 
authorized to contract and provide for the rodding against light- 
ning, of the four normal school buildings in a proper and suitable 
manner, and have such rodding done and completed as early as 
practicable in the next spring or summer; that the accounts for 
such rodding be audited by said committee, and paid for in the 
usual manner. 

Regent White presented his semi-annual report, as follows : 

To the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 

The undersigned, resident regent at Whitewater, reports that the 
amounts received and paid to him for tuition during the fall term^ 
1875, were as follows : 

From Academic department . $548 00 

From Primary department 129 90 

By S. A. White, old bill of tuition 5 00 

Of which he has returned for absence on account of illness as follows : 

Morris Belknap $2 10 

C. M. Blackman 2 10 

Arthur Truxer 6 50 

C. S. Pound 4 00 

$14 70 

Net amount of tuition for said term 668 20 

The report of the librarian shows the following receipts for use 
of books from the text-book library: 

From sale of books to students $72 46 

From conditional sale of books 21 80 

From book rent, normal department 236 75 

From grammar room 39 00 

From primary department 14 00 

From sale of stationery 2 27 

386 28 
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From which he expended — 

For expressage $9 30 

Telegram 55c., postage 30c 85 

Re-purchase of books 4 30 

Salary of librarian 33 33 

$47 78 

And he has paid to me the balance of $338 50 



The amount paid during the term for books and supplies, is as 
follows : 

Bill of Sheldon & Co $10 50 

Bill of Ginn Bros 25 20 

Bill of A. S. Barnes & Co 15 00 

Bill of Oliver Adams 13 77 

Bill of Wilson, Hinkle&Co 18 92 

Bill of Hadley Bros. & Co 10 50 

Bin of Moseley & Bro 6 50 

Bill of Ivison, Blakeman & Co 137 33 

Bin of Scribner, Armstrong & Co 42 00 

Bill of Scribner, Armstrong &Co 78 75 

$358 47 



And the expenses have exceeded receipts, $19.97. 
The amount of money in my hands, as appears above, is as 
follows : 

Balance of tuition moneys $668 20 

Moneys received from librarian 338 50 

To ivhich add, for old brass sold by janitor 1 25 

Whole sum now in my hands $1,007 95 

Which is respectfully submitted. 

S. A. White. 

Report accepted and ordered placed on file. 

On motion of Regent Chandler, the secretary was instructed, on 
behalf of the board, to secure the introduction into the legislature 
and early passage, of the bill prepared by him amending the law 
so as to more clearly define the number of members composing the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and determining the rights 
and duties of ex-officw members ; also to make a majority a quorum 
for the transaction of business at special meetings. 

On motion of Regent Chandler the board adjourned to 7 o'clock 
in the evening, with the question of the mode of heatting the 
14 SuPT. 
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Whitewater building, and the report of the special committee on a 
uniform system of accounts at the several schools, made the special 
order for that time. 

Wednesday Evening^ February 2, 1876. 

The Board was called to order by the president. Regents present 
as at morning session. 

A bill of the Journal of Education, for advertising, was presented 
and referred to Finance CJommitttee. 

Regent Cotzhausen reported in behalf of the Finance Committee, 
recommending the adoption of Regent White's report of book rents 
and sales in winter and spring terms of 1875. 

Report of committee unanimously adopted. 

Finance Committee also reported bill of Journal of Education for 
advertising six months — July to December, 1875 — $37.50, with 
recommendation of allowance. 
" Report adopted and bill allowed. 

Regent Chandler, in behalf of Executive Committee, made a ver- 
bal report on heating Whitewater Normal School building. 

By invitation, several representatives of manufacturers of heating 
apparatus, who were present, addressed the boardinbehalf of their 
respective methods. 

The board then went into executive session, and after a general 
discussion of the subject, Regent Weisbrod offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Whitewater Normal School building be heat- 
ed by hot air furnaces. 

R^ent Cotzhausen offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Eesolved, That the executive committee be authorized to con- 
tract with Messrs. Bliss & Walls, of the city of. Chicago, for a com- 
plete heating apparatus for the Whitewater Normal School, on 
basis of the proposition this day submitted to the board, subject to 
such incidental changes and alterations in the system as said com- 
mittee may see fit to make. 

Resolved further, That said executive committee be authorized to 
dispose of the old boiler and steam heating apparatus now used in 
said building, on the best possible terms. 

The board adjourned to 9 o'clock next morning. 
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Thursday, February 3, 1876—9 A. M. 

Board met and was called to order by the president. 

Regent White offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the board be recommended to 
purchase Johnson's Encyclopedia, Zell's Encyclopedia of American 
Literature, and Zell's Atlas of the World, for the reference libraries 
of each school. 

Begent AVhite offered the following, which was adopted — ayes 8, 
noes 0: 

Resolved, That the committee on Employment of Teachers be au- 
thorized to employ a male teacher in the grammar department of 
the Whitewater Model School. 

The bill of George Beck — $100 — for services as librarian, having 
been properly verified by Regent Evans, was allowed. 

Regent White offered the following resolution, which was ad- 
opted: 

Resolved, That the president of each school is requested to keep a 
complete catalogue of the books in the reference library of such 
school, and it shall be the duty of the librarian to report to the 
board annually on the first day of February, the condition of the 
library, and a schedule of all books on hand. 

Regent Chandler offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the instruction requiring the president to procure 
two fire extingishers for each of the normal school buildings, be 
and the same is hereby so modified as to require each school to be 
furnished with at least three such extinguishers, and the Executive 
Committee are hereby autiiorized to audit bills for the payment of 
the same. 

Regent Chandler read the report of the Executive Committee, 
On motion the report was approved and the secretary directed to 
sign the same. 

The Committee on Teachers reported verbally, that they had 
not yet taken any action in reference to classification of teacher's 
salaies, and requested further time, which was granted. 

Regent Chandler offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Course of Study 
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and Text-Books, upon the resolution relating to making the course 
in the grammar departments of the several normal schools fully 
preparatory for entrance into the State University, at the earliest 
practicable day — a report presented at the last annual meeting of 
the board, but further consideration of which was deferred until 
the present meeting — is hereby approved and adopted, as indicat- 
ing the general policy of this board, and the recommendation of 
adoption of the resolution reported upon is hereby concurred in. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the 
board for the following teachers : Albert Earthman, River Falls 
school ; Geo. R. Kleeberger, Oshkosh school ; and the same were 
declared duly elected. 

Board adjourned to 2 P. M. 

Friday, February 4, 2, P. M. 
Bcferd met, but there being no further business to transact, on 
motion adjourned sine die. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Board of Regents of Normal Schools met in annual session > 
in the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, July 12th > 
1876, at 7 o'clock in the evening. President Starr in the chair. 

A certificate of the secretary of state showed that S. S. Sherman 
and John Phillips had been appointed by the governor, February 
12th, 1876, to succeed Regents Smith and Lyndes, whose term of 
office had expired, and that S. M. Hay had been appointed June 3d,. 
1876, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Regent Weisbrod^ 
reappointed. 

On calling tlie roll the following regents responded to their 
names: Regents Chandler, Evans, Phillips, Searing, Sherman,. 
Starr, Weld, White. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

In the absence of the members of the finance committee, the 
president appointed as temporary members of said committee, 
Regents Sherman, Chandler and Phillips. 

Regents Evans, White and Weld, presented their annual reports^ 
which were referred to the finance committee. 

The annual report of President Charlton was read by the secre- 
tary, and on motion its recommendations were referred to appro- 
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priate committees, the recommendation respecting a calendar be- 
ing referred to a committee consisting of the presidents of the 
schools and Regent White. Reports were ordered to be put on 
file. 

Sundry bills were presented and referred to finance committee. 
Regent Chandler offered the following resolution, which was 

adopted : 

Resolved, That Regent Sherman is hereby authorized to present 
bill for expenses, and per diem for services, upon committee of 
examination of senior classes, at Whitewater and Platte ville, ren- 
dered upon request of portion of standing committee, in the absence 
of Regent Searing. 

A communication and bill of President Arey was referred to fi- 
nance committee. 

Regent Chandler moved that when the board adjourn it should 
be to 9 o'clock a. m., the next day, with the election of officers 
made the special order for that time. Carried. 

Regent Chandler referred to the death of Regent Weisbrod, and 
moved that a committee be appointed to prepare. resolutions on 
the same. Carried, and the president appointed as such commit- 
tee Regents Chandler, White and Evans. 

Board then adjourned. 

Thursday, July 13, 1876—9, A. M. 

Board met and was called to order by the president. Present, 
Regents Chandler, Evans, Phillips, Searing, Sherman, Starr, Weld, 
White. 

The board then proceeded to ballot for officers for the ensuing 
year, with the following result: 

Regent Starr was re-elected president. 

Regent White was re-elected vice-president. 

Regent Searing was re-elected secretary. 

The board then took a recess until 4 o'clock p. m. 

Thursday, July 13, 4 p. m. 

The annual report of President Parker was read by the secre- 
tary, and its recommendations respecting teachers were referred to 
the Committee on Employment of Teachers. Report ordered to be 
placed on file. 

The annual report of President Albee was read by the secretary, 
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and its recommendations referred to committees, as follows: 
Recommendations respecting teachers, to Committee on Teachers ; 
recommendations respecting course of study, to Committee on 
Course of Study and Text Books, and the recommendations re- 
specting an addition to the Oshkosh Normal building, to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Report ordered on file. 

The Committee on Employment of Teachers made the following 
report : 

To the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 

The undersigned Committee on Employment of Teachers would 
report the following recommendations : 

1. That Miss Emily Wright be transferred from the grammar de- 
partment of the River Falls School, to the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the AVhitewater School at the same salary, viz: $700. 

2d. That Miss M. E. Burt, of Chicago, be elected as teacher in 
the Grammar Department of the River Falls School at a salary of 
$800. 

3. That Miss Mary L. Allen, of Minneapolis, be elected as teach- 
er in the primary department of the Whitewater School at a salary 
of $650. 

4. That Prof. Joseph H. Chamberlain be elected as i)rincipal of 
the grammar department of the Whitewater School at a salary of 
$1,500. 

5. That Miss Sara A. Barnes be appointed as a teacher, (place 
and position to be assigned bj^ the committee on employment of 
teachers) at a salary of $700. 

6. That Miss Mary A. Kelly be elected as teacher of the inter- 
mediate department of the River Falls school, at a salary of $700. 

7. That Miss Margaret Hosford be elected teacher in the River 
Falls school, at a salary of $600. 

8. That Mortimer T. Park (who has been employed as director 
or teacher in the Model School at Oshkosh, by thie committee, du- 
ring the past year, at a salary of $1,500, by authority of the resolu- 
tion of the board, adopted July 16, 1876,) be elected to such posi- 
tion at the salary named, $1,500. 

All of which LS respectfully submitted, 

W. Starr, 

A. H. Weld, 

Cojnmittee on ETrvployment of Teachei*s, 
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On motion of Regent White, recommendations of the report were 
adopted, and the secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the 
board for the teachers recommended, which having been done, they 
were declared elected, with the salaries recommended, as follows: 

Salary. 

Miss Emily Wright $700 

Miss M. E. Burt 800 

Miss Mary L. AUen 650 

Miss Sara A. Barnes 700 

Miss Mary A. Kelly 700 

Miss Margaret Hosford 600 

Mr. M. T. Park 1,500 

Mr. J. H. Chamberlain 1,500 



The president reported the following resignations of teachers : 
Miss Lucy A. Noyes,Oshkosh school; Miss C. E.Adams, Platteville 
school ; President and Mrs. Arey, Miss Annie M. Green, and Miss 
Ella A. Webster, Whitewater school. 

ComLmunications from the faculty, students and alumni, of the 
Whitewater school, respecting the resignation of President and 
Mrs. Arey, were presented by the president and ordered to be 
placed on file. 

On motion the action of the president in accepting the resigna- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Arey, was approved, and the resignation of 
the other teachers named were also, on further motion, formally 
accepted by the board. 

The Finance Committee presented the following report which 
was read by the secretary : 

The Committee on Finance to which was referred the following 
bills, and annual reports of local regents, has carefully considered 
the same, comparing the vouchers accompanying and submitted, 
and respectfully rei^ort the same back with recommendations as 
follows : 

BiU of Edward Searing for express, telegraph, and personal expenses, 

-with recommendation of allowance $42 48 

Bill of Wuconsin Journal of Education for advertising, and one copy for 

River Falls School, with recommendation of allowance 38 60 

BiU of Oliver Arey for postage, telegrams, and other expenses, with re- 
commendation of allowance 22 19 

Bill of W. H. Chandler for expenses on committee on institutes, with re- 
commendation of allowance, after such addition for compensation for 
four weeks' time, as the board may determine proper 48 47 

Bill of W. H. Chandler, committee upon examination of senior classes, 

with recommendation of allowance 146 21 
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Bill of J. H. Eyans for postage and freight, with recommendation of al- 
lowance $5 85 

Bin of J. H. Eyans, expenses and per diem, as committee on visitation, 

with recommendation of allowance! 86 00 

Bill of Western Bank Note and Engraying Company, for 100 diplomas, 

witl^ recommendation of allowance 40 00 

Bill of S. S. Sherman for expenses and per diem, on committee on exam- 
ination of senior classes, with recommendation of allowance 56 85 

Bill of A. H. Weld for expenses and per diem, on committee upon exam- 
ination of senior classes, with recommendation of allowance 169 00 

Annual report of J. H. Evans, local regent at Plattville, with rec- 
ommendation that the same be accepted, and settlement com- 
pleted upon the basis thereof, the vouchers and accompanying 
papers fully corroborating the same, and that a warrant for $1,162.- 
14, be drawn in his favor in payment of disbursements made by 
him to this date, in accordance with recommendation of Commit- 
tee on Supplies, on bills audited by them. 

Annual report of S. A. White, local regent of Whitewater, with 
the recommendation that the same be accepted, and settlement 
completed, upon the statements therein. The vouchers and proofe 
submitted fully and completely substantiate the exhibit of the re- 
port, and are found to be correct. 

On account of the death of regent Weisbrod, and the absence of 
his successor, regent Hay, no annual report relating to the Osh- 
kosh school has been received. Your committee, however, have 
examined the receipt books for tuition, book rent and book sales, 
for the year ending this date, presented by President Albee, and 
threfrom compile the following statement of receipts, by the local 
regent during the year : 

Receipts for tuitition, rent and sales of books, at Oshkosh, for 
year ending this date, by departments : 

Primary— Fall term $266 40 

Primary — Winter term 154 80 

Primary — Spring term .*. 167 40 

$588 60 

Intermediate—Fall term 320 00 

Intermediate — Winter term 196 00 

Intermediate — Spring term 196 80 

712 80 

Grammar — Fall term 735 00 

Grammar — Winter term 461 00 

Grammar — Spring term 608 00 

1, 704 00 

Normal— Fall term 417 60 

Normal — Winter term 336 25 

Normal — Spring term 249 85 

Total receipts 4, 009 10 
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Amount paid treasurer, as appears by report made February 28, 1876... $2, 003 27 
Leaving balance in hands of local regent, to be accounted for, of. 2,005 88 



To which Is to be added $557.51, amount received for rent and 
sale of books not heretofore accounted for, making a total of $2,- 
563.34 in the hands of regent. 

Annual report of A. H. Weld, local Regent at River Falls, with 
the recommendation that the same be accepted, and settlement 
completed, upon the basis thereof, upon exhibit of treasurer's re- 
ceipt of $1,125.61, being amount found in hands of Regent, July 
13th, 1876. The vouchers and proofs submitted, fully and com- 
pletely substantiate the exhibit of the report, and are found correct. 
All of which is ' respectfully submitted. 

S. S. Sherman, 
J. P. Phillips, 
W. H. Chandler, 

Committee on Finance. 

On motion, the board allowed $100 to Regent Chandler for four 
weeks' time as Supervisor of Institutes, and then allowed the bills 
as recommended in the report of the committee. Ayes, 8 ; noes, 0. 

The Special Committee on Calendar made the following report, 
which was adopted : 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of calendar for 
the ensuing year, respectfully report that they have considered the 
subject, and recommend that the calander of the several terms be 
arranged as follows : 

For Platteville — 
Fall term— Tuesday, Sept. 5, to Friday, Dec. 22, 1876. 
Winter term— Tuesday, Jan. 9 to Friday, March 30, 1877. 
Spring term — Tuesday, April 10 to Thursday, June 28, 1877. 

For Whitewater — 

Fall term — Tuesday, Aug. 29, to Friday, Dec. 22, 17 weeks. 
Winter term— Tuesday, Jan. 2 to Friday, March 23, 1877, 12 

weeks. ^ 

Spring term — Tuesday, April 3 to Thursday, June 14, 1877| 

11 weeks. 
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For Oshkosh- 



Fall term— Tuesday, Aug, 29, to Friday, Dec. 22, 1876, 17 

weeks. 
Winter term— Tuesday, Jan. 9, to Friday, March 23, 1877, 11 

weeks. 
Spring term — Tuesday, April 3, to Thursday, June 21, 1877, 12 

weeks. 
For River Falls — 

Fall term— Wednesday, Aug. 30, to Thursday, Dec. 21, 1876, 

16 weeks, 2 days. 
Winter term — Wednesday, Jan. 3, to Thursday, March 29, 

1877, 12 weeks, 2 d^ys. 
Spring term — ^Wednesday, April 4, to Thursday, June 21, 1877, 

11 weeks, 2 days. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. A. White, 

G. S. Albee, 
E. A. Charlton, 
W. D. Parker. 

Regent Weld read the report of the Committee on Senior Classes, 
which was ordered to be placed on file. 
Board adjourned to 7} o'clock this evening. 

Thursday, July 13, 7:30 P. M. 

Board met. Regents present as before. 

Regent Chandler offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved^ That the resolution of this board authorizing the ad- 
mission of pupils to the primary and intermediate departments of 
the model school at River Falls, without tuition, be and the same 
is hereby rescinded. 

Regent Weld offered the following resolution, which was adopted 
— ayes, 8 ; noes, : 

Resolved, That the local regent be authorized to construct a rail- 
way for moving wood from the yard to the basement of the build- 
ing at River Falls, and that the executive committee be author- 
ized to audit bills therefor. 

Regent Chandler ofiered the following, which was adopted- 
ayes, 8; noes, 0: 
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Resolved, That the matter of furnishing the River Falls Normal 
School building with water conveniences, and waste-pipe in con- 
nection therewith, upon the different floors, be referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee, with power to make such arrangements as are 
deemed essential, and audit bills therefor. 

Regent Phillips offered the following resolutions : 

Whereas, The success of the normal schools already established 
in this state has been such as to justify the expectation of great 
permanent benefit to the schools of the state therefrom; and. 

Whereas The central and great northern portions of the state 
are being rapidly developed, and are in great need of the educa- 
tional benefits to be derived from such a school in their midst ; 
therefore, 

Besolvedy That an additional normal school should be established 
at the earliest practicable time, and in view of the needs and grow- 
ing demands, 

Resolved, That the next normal school should be located (in the 
8th congressional district) in the central or northern part of the 
state. 

These were, on motion, referred to a special committee, with the 
president of the board as chairman. The chair appointed as the 
other members of this committee. Regents Phillips, Evans, White 
and Chandler. 

On motion of regent Chandler, the reference to the executive 
committee of so much of president Albee's annual report as relates 
to the enlargement of the Oshkosh. Normal School building, was 
rescinded, and that portion of the report was referred to the spec- 
ial committee just appointed. 

Regent Evans offered the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed — ^ayes, 8 ; noes, : 

Resolved, That the salary of Charles H. Nye, principal of the 
grammar department at Plattville, be and the same is hereby fixed 
at twelve hundred dollars. 

On motion, the board then went into executive session, and after 
a prolonged discussion, adjourned to 9 o'clock next morning. 

Friday, July 14, 1876, 9 A. M. 
Board called to order by the president. Present, regents Chan- 
dler, Evans, Phillips, Searing, Sherman, Starr, Weld and White. 
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Regents White and Evans, for the Committee on Visitation, 
made an oral report on the condition of buildings and grounds of 
the four schools. 

The committee on finance made the following report on income 
>and expenditures : 

The committee on finance respectfully report the following state- 
ment of condition of funds at command of the board : 

Balance in treasury July 1, 1876 $31,279 69 

Estimated income from fund 58, 581 86 

Accrued income from schools, not included in above 6, 959 32 

96, 820 87 

Bills audited by committee on supplies $3,991 64 

Bills audited by board 664 55 

Bills audited by executiye committee 295 67 

Bills audited by executive committee 778 69 

5, 730 66 

91,090 32 

Estimated cost of schools 65,000 00 

Due contractors 7,488 00 

Appropriation for institutes 4, 500 00 

76, 988 00 

14, 102 32 
Adding tuition for ensuing year 10,000 00 

24, 102 02 



S. S. Sherman, 
John Phillps, 
W. H. Chandler, 
Committee on Finance. 

Regent Chandler offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted — ayes, 8 ; noes, : 

Resolved, That the sum of $4,500 be and the same is hereby ap- 
propriated for the purpose of defraying expenses of conducting 
Teachers' Institutes for the ensuing year, bills for which may be 
audited by the Committee on Institutes, and paid by warrant on 
the treasury in the usual manner. 

A communication from Prof. Rockwood was read by the Secreta- 
ry, and on motion referred to the Committee on Employment of 
Teachers. 

Regent Evans offered the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That Miss Emeline Curtis betransferred from the Inter- 
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mediate department to the Normal department, as teacher of Geo- 
graphy and History, at same salary. 

Regent Evans offered the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed — ^ayes, 8 ; noes, : 

Resolved^ That the Executive Committee be and they are hereby 
authorized and instructed to purchase a portable wood furnace to. 
replace one that is worn out in Plattville Normal School; said 
committee are hereby authorized to audit bills for the same. 

Regent Searing presented a bill of $403.50, being the expense of 
preparing the Normal School exhibit for the Centennial, which 
was, on motion, referred to the Committee on Finance, with in- 
struction to consult the A^ttorney General in reference to the legal- 
ity of paying the same. 

Regent Weld offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of the board, the department of 
natural science, in the River Falls Normal School, should be or- 
ganized under a special teacher, at the earliest practiciable time, and 
that the committee upon employment of teachers are hereby au- 
thorized to make necessary arrangements, in their discretion, to 
carry into effect such a plan. 

Regent Evans offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That the model school departments in the normal 
schools shall be opened for regular work on the Monday morning 
next preceding the opening of the normal departme nt, each term^ 

Board adjourned to 2i p'clock p. m. 

Friday, July 14, 2 P. M. 

Board met. Regents present as before. 

The special committee of five on Oshkosh enlargement and Fifth 
Normal School, made the following report : 

The special committee to whom was referred so much of Pres- 
ident Albee's report as recommends an addition to the normal 
school building at Oshkosh ; and also the preamble and resolutions 
offered by Regent Phillips in reference to a fifth normal school, 
would recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a sum not exceeding $15,000.00 to be appropri- 
ated from the normal school fund income to build, furnish and 
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equip ready for use such addition to the Oshkosh Normal School 
building as the wants of the school require — said building to be 
erected at the earliest practicable time, by contract, under the di- 
rection and control of the Executive Committee ; and bills therefor 
to be audited by said committee in the usual manner. 

Your committee would report back to the board the resolutions 
regarding the fifth normal school without recommendation. 

W. Starr, 
John Phillips, 
J. H. Evans, 
S. A. White, 
W. H. Chandler, 

Committee. 
Madison, July 14, 1876. 

On motion, the resolution recommended in the report was unan- 
imously adopted — ayes, 8 ; noes, none. 

After some discussion, the resolutions respecting the fifth normal 
school, offered the preceeding day by Regent Phillips, were adopted 
by the following vote : Ayes — Regents Chandler, Evans, Phillips, 
Searing, Weld. Noes — Regents Sherman, Starr, White. 

The Finance Committee reported on the bill of Regent Searing 
for the Normal School exhibit, that they had examined the same, 
compared it with the vouchers, and having received the opinion of 
the Attorney General that it was a legitimate expense, recom- 
mended its allowance at $403.50. On motion, the bill was allow- 
ed — ayes, 8 ; noes, none. 

Regent Chandler read report of Executive Committee. On mo- 
tion the report was approved, and the secretary instructed to sign 
the same. 

Regent White offered the following resolution, which was adop- 
ted — ayes, 8 ; noes, none. 

Resolvedy That the Executive Committee be empowered to pur- 
chase necessary furniture for the addition to the Whitewater school 
building, and to audit and allow bills therefor. 

Regent White also offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolvedy That the Executive Committee be authorized to sell and 
dispose of the material of the old heating apparatus. 

Board adjourned to 7i o'clock p. m. 
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Friday Evening, July 14, 7:30 p. m. 

Board met. Regents present as before. 

Regent Phillips offered the following resolution which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the rule adopted September 6, 1866, providing the 
number of students that may be admitted from each Assembly 
district to the normal schools of the state, be amended by striking 
out ** six," and inserting " eight." 

The Committee on Institutes not having their report quite com- 
pleted, requested permission to finish it after adjournment of the 
board, which was granted, the secretary being instructed to place it 
on file, after recording, and to print an abstract of same, which is 
a« follows : 

Number of institutes held during the year, 64. 
Number of counties in which institutes were held, 46. 

Salary and expenses of regular conductors, Messrs. Graham, McGregor, 

SaUsburyand Thayer $2,914 76 

Salary and expenses of other conductors 8,311 25 

I'rof. Graham, preparing for conductors' meeting, syllabus, etc 129 96 

Incidental expenses to county superintendents 167 48 

Paid Drs. Bascom, Carpenter and Butler, for lectures and expenses 124 85 

Expenses conductors' meeting, Eau Claire 150 10 

Printing 157 00 

Notebooks 187 79 

Total cost of institute work for vear 7,092 69 



The number attending the institutes the committee are unable 
now to give, the registers for the year having been sent to the ex- 
position at Philadelphia, but it will be included in the next annual 
report of the state superintendent. 

Regent Chandler, of the committee on the death of Regent Weis- 
brod, reported the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, The recent death of Regent C. A. Weisbrod, of Osh- 
kosh, brings prominently to our notice the fact that this board has 
suffered an unusual loss, and calls for recognition of the event, 
therefore. 

Resolved, That in the death of Regent Weisbrod, the normal 
school interest loses an earnest, intelligent and able friend, the 
board of regents a careful, conscientious and assiduous member, 
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and the individual regents a genial friend, wise counsellor, and cor- 
dial and highly esteemed co-worker, the recollection of whose inter- 
course and converse awakens only the most pleasant memories, and 
sincere regrets for his loss. 

Resolved, That we tender to his family, assurance of our most 
hearty sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon our minutes, 
and that a copy, under the signature of the president and secre- 
tary, be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

The standing committees were announced as follows : 

Finance — Shennan, Hay, Phillips. 

Teachers — President, Searing, Sherman. 

Study — Searing, Weld, Cotzhausen. 

Supplies — President, Evans, White, Hay, Weld. 

Executive Committee — President, Chandler, White. 

Institutes — Searing, Chandler, Ludington. 

Visitation — Evans, White, Hay. 

Senior Classes — ^Weld, Chandler, Searing. 

The board then adjourned sine die. 

. MEMBERS AND OFFICERS. 

The present members of the board and its officers are : 

GOV. HARRISON LUDINGTON, ex-officio, . . - . Madison. 
EDWARD SEARING, Supt. Pub. Inst., ex-officio, - - - Madison. 

Term Ending February 1, 1877. 

W. H. CHANDLER, --...-.. Scn Prairie. 

A. H. WELD, - River Falls. 

S. A. WHITE, - Whitewater. 

Term Ending February 1. 1878. 
WILLIAM STARR, -..--..- Ripon. 

J. H. EVANS, - - PlJ^TTEVILLE. 

F. W. COTZHAUSEN, - - ...-..- Milwaukee. 

Term Ending February 1, 1879. 

S. S. SHERMAN, - Milwaukee. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, ---....- Stevens Point. 

S. M. HAY, --_-- OsHKOSH. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

President, WILLIAM STARR, - - . . . . Ripon. 

Vice President, S. A. WHITE, - - - . . . Whitewattr. 

Secretary, EDWARD SEARING, Madison. 

Treasurer, ex-officio, FERDINAND KUEHN, - - . Madison. 
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The following regulations govern the admission to the normal 
tschools : 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 
[Adopted by the Board of Begents.] 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight re- 
presentatives in the normal school, and in case vacancies exist in 
the representatives to which any assembly district is entitled, such 
vacancies may be filled by the president and secretary of the board 
of regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the superin- 
tendent of the county, (or if the county superintendent, has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the city superin- 
tendent of the city,) in which such candidate may reside, and 
shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health, and 
good moral character. Each person so nominated, shall receive a 
certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a 
duplicate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by 
the superintendent, to the secretary of the board. 

3. Upon the presentation of such certificate to the president of a 
normal school, the candidate shall be examined, under the direc- 
tion of said president, in branches required by law for a third 
grade certificate, except History and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and if found qualified to enter the normal school in re- 
spect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require, of good health and good moral 
character, and after subscribing the following declaration : 

I, '^ do hereby declare that my purpose in entering 

this state normal school is to fit myself for the profession of teach- 
ing, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the publit; 
schools in this state. 

4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least 
one year, nor who is less than nineteen years of age ; but a certifi- 
cate of attendance may be granted by the president of a normal 
school to any person who shall have been a member of such school 
for one term, provided, that in his judgment such certificate is de- 
served. 

15 Suirr. 
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FUNDS AND INCOME. 

The following synopsis of the condition of the several funds, 
brought up to the close of the state fiscal year, ending September 
30, is compiled from the books of the secretary of state and state 
treasurer: 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund consists of the proceeds of the sale of lands set apart 
for the support of the normal schools, by the provisions of chapter 
537, of the general laws of 1865. 

BEGEIPTS. 

Sales of land $12,847 62 

Dues on certificates '. 2,819 00 

Loans 18,989 00 

Penalties 21 01 

Town bonds — Kinnickinnic, St. Croix county 600 00 

Town bonds— Troy, St. Croix county 1,000 00 

Town bonds — River Falls, Pierce county 1 , 000 00 

Loan to Iowa county 6,000 00 

Loan to Board of Education, city of Madison 2,500 00 

39, 176 63 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans to school districts^ $16, 581 00 

Refunded for overpayment 469 87 

39,176 63 16,060 87 

Balance, September 30, 1875, 85,256 63 

Balance, September 30, 1876 68,382 29 

74, 433 16 74, 433 16 



The amount of productive normal school fund, September 30, 
1875 and 1876, respectively, were as follows : 

1875. 1876. 

Amount due on certificates of sale $45, 484 29 $41, 946 29 

Amount due on loans 113, 180 06 114, 272 05 

Certificates of indebtedness 515, 700 00 515, 700 00 

United States bonds 43,000 00 43,000 00 

Milwaukee city bonds 160,000 00 160,000 00 

Town bonds 19,000 00 16,600 00 

City of Madison loan 10,000 00 7,600 00 

Iowa county loan 70,000 00 65,000 00 

976, 364 34 963, 917 34 
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Showing a decrease of $12, 447 in productive fund, because of 
the large uninvested balance above mentioned, ($58,382.29), in the 
state treasury. 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

This income, supplemented by such aid as localities may donate, 
furnishes the means to build our buildings, and to equip and main- 
tain our schools, to conduct and carry on the institute work of the 
state, and to pay all expenses connected with the administration of 
affairs by the board. 

The following statement exhibits the various sources from which 
this income was received during the past year and the disburse- 
ments therefrom : 

RECEIPTS. « 

Interest $11,060 98 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness 36, 203 33 

Interest on United States bonds 2,904 11 

Interest on Milwaukee city bonds 11,200 00 

Interest on Clifton town bonds 210 00 

Interest on Kinnickinnic town bonds .% 217 07 

Interest on River Falls town bonds 630 00 

Interest on Troy town bond 280 00 

Interest on loan to city of Madison 525 00 

Interest on loan to Iowa county 4, 783 33 

Tuition fees, Platteville Normal School 4, 784 83 

Tuitien fees, Whitewater Normal School 2, 455 76 

Tuition fees, Oshkosh Normal School 2,003 27 

Tuition fees, River Falls Normal School 2, 103 49 

D. Stevens, insurance premium on Whitewater Normal 

School building refunded 150 00 

General fund, normal institutes, for 1875 1,899 51 

81, 400 63 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses of regents $816 10 

Platteville Normal School 18,633 36 

Whitewater Normal School 22,316 21 

Oshkosh Normal School 20,078 16 

River Falls Normal School 21, 244 84 

Institute expenses 5,954 69 

Expenses 3,167 88 

Enlargement of Whitewater Normal School building 6, 969 25 

Refunded for overpayments 88 30 

81,400 63 99,167 19 

Balance September 30, 1875 40,218 14 

Balance September 30, 1876 22,451 58 

121, 618 77 121, 618 77 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

For the receipts from various sources, and summary of expendi- 
tures for the state fiscal year, reference is made to the foregoing 
table of normal school fund income. A classified statement of ex- 
penditures, for the year ending August 31, compiled from the 
books of our secretary is herewith submitted. 

Any apparent discrepancy in the different statements of receipts 
and expenditures in this report may be explained by the fact that 
being derived from different sources, they are made up at different 
periods of time — our annual meeting being held in July, when our 
finance committee's report is made — the reports from the state 
treasurer and secretary of State are made at the close of the fiscal 
year, September 30, and my report to you, is required by law to be 
made hearing date the 31st day of August. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Platteville Normal 

School : $13,250 00 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Whitewater Normal 

School 12,370 00 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Oshkosh Normal 

School 14,441 26 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Riyer Falls Nor- 
mal School 10, 193 00 

Amount expended for Platteyille Normal School, not including salaries 

of teachers and janitor 3,930 36 

Amount expended for Whitewater Normal School, not including salaries 

of teachers and janitor o, 486 29 

Amount expended for Oshkosh Normal School, not including salaries of 

teachers and janitor 4,485 29 

Amount expended for River Falls Normal School, not including salaries 

of teachers and janitor 11,568 13 

Amount expended for enlargement of Whitewater Normal School building 8, 734 22 
Amount expended for enlargement of Oshkosh Normal School 'building.. 200 00 
Amount expended for heating apparatus at Whitewater Normal School.. 3, 350 50 

Amount expended for insurance of normal school buildings 1 , 346 00 

Amount expended for salary of secretary of Board of Regents Normal 

School 225 00 

Amount expended for institutes 7,428 13 

Amount expended for regents' expenses 2,445 50 

Miscellaneous expenditures 1,440 62 

Total $100,894 30 



INSTITUTES. 



The institute work in charge of the board, has been steadily ad- 
vanced during the year, and has proved a valuable auxiliary for 
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the better training and discipline of that large class of our common 
school teachers who are unable or unwilling to attend our Normal 
Schools. 

Under our plan of dividing the state into four districts, and 
assigning to each district a director from the Normal School locat- 
ed in that district, the large class of teachers above mentioned be- 
come better acquainted with the spirit and scope of our Normal 
School work and methods, and are enabled unite more harmoni- 
ously and efficiently with all our educational forces in promoting 
that professional culture and spirit which is so much needed in 
our common schools. 

Your attention is invited to the report of the Committee on In- 
stitutes, herewith submitted. 

ACCOMPANYING REPORTS. 

Your special attention is invited to the accompanying reports 
herewith submitted from Presidents Albee, Charlton, Parker and 

Phelps. 

Coming from each school in its individual character, they fur- 
nish many items of information, and many suggestions from the 

standpoints of practical teachers, which are eminently worthy of 
consideration, and which relieve my report of much detail as to 

the "prospect, progress and condition" of the several schools, 

which might otherwise seem necessary. 

It has been our desire and object to foster and encourage, within 
reasonable limits, that individuality and diversity which should 
make them blend in harmony without sinking to the monotony of 
exact likeness. 

No school or educational system is tolerable or feasible, organ- 
ized and conducted on the plane of uniformity, with no opportuni- 
ty for characteristic individuality in development. 

CONCLUSION. 

A careful review of the year's work and progress is full of en- 
couragement for the future. From every quarter of our own state, 
from sister states and from foreign lands come gratifying recogni- 
tions that our institute and normal school work has been and is 
,doing much to elevate the standard of our public school teachers 
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and tone up the popular feeling to demand better work in all our 
common schools. 

We can congratulate the state, that the dawning of the new Na- 
tional Century finds all our educational forces, of high and low 
degree, organizing, harmonizing, consolidating and inspired by our 
state motto, moving onward. 

For your thorough appreciation of the importance of our special 
work in promoting the educational growth of the state, and for your 
zealous co-operation in the labor of the board, allow me to tender 
you, on behalf of my colleagues and for myself, our most cordial 
thanks. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM STARR, 
President of the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools. 



REPORTS OF PRESIDENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To THE Honorable William Starr, 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 

Dear Sir : — In accordance with established custom, I have the 
honor to present to you my annual report of the progress, condi- 
tion and prospects of the State normal school at Platteville. This 
'report is based upon the work of the year ending June 29, 1876 ; 
being the tenth year of the school and the sixth of my connection 
with it. 

In reviewing the work of the past year, I find much that is grati- 
fying. The attendance has been large, the deportment of the 
etudents has generally been satisfactory, and teachers and pupils 
alike have worked diligently and faithfully. A high moral tone 
has prevailed, and substantial progress has been made in every de- 
partment of the school. 

The School opened September 5, 1875, with the following 

FACULTY. 

EDWIN A. CHARLTON, A. M., Pbksidknt. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy and Latin. 

DUNCAN McGregor, a. m.. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, and Conductor of Institutes. 

D. GRAY PURMAN, A.M., 
English Language and Literature, 

GEORGE BECK, M. S., 
Natural Sciences. 

D. E. GARDNER, 
Mathematics and Vocal Music. 

CAROLYN E. ADAMS, Ph. B., 
Geography and History. 
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SCHOOL FOR PRACTICK. 

CHARLES H. NYE, 
Principal of Grammar Department. 

JENNIE S. COOKE, 
Assistant in Grammar Department. 

EMELINE CURTIS, 
Principal of Intermediate Department. 

* MARY BRAYMAN, 
Principal of Primary Department. 

No changes occurred in the corps of teachers until near the close 
of the winter term, when Miss Carolyn E.JAdams was compelled 
to leaye the school on account of ill health. Miss Adams was em- 
ployed as principal of the academic department (now known as 
the grammar department), in the fall of 1871, and after two years 
of faithful service in that position, was transferred to the normal 
department as teacher of geography and history. Her personal 
and social qualities, no less than her marked efficiency as a teacher, 
endeared her to all connected with the school, and her withdrawal 
was a source of profound regret. 

Her place was filled for the remainder of the year by Miss Eme- 
line Curtis, who was transferred from the intermediate depart- 
ment, Mrs. Anna W. Goetting being employed in the latter posi- 
tion. 

At the close of the year. Prof. D. Gray Purman, resigned the pro- 
fessorship of English language and literature, a position which he 
had held for eight years. Zealous and industrious in his school 
work, genial in disposition and kind of heart, he was beloved by 
both teachers and students, and respected and esteemed by the 
entire community. 

The enrollment for the year was as follows : 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Gentlemen 103 

Ladies 101 

Total 204 

GBAMMAll DKPAHTMENT. 

Gentlemen 80 

Ladies ....< 79 

Total .' 169 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Boys 22 

Girls 34 

Total 56. 

« 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Boys 16. 

Girls : 24 

■ 

Total 40 

Total in the school 459 



The anniversary exercises for 1876, occurred June 26 - 29,-in the- 
following order : 
Examinations — Monday and Tuesday, June 26, 27. 
Address by Hon. Edward Searing — Tuesday Evening, June 27. 
Exercises of the Elementary Class — ^^Vednesday, June 28. 
Eighth Annual Gonimencement — Thursday, June 29th, 10 o'clock 

A.* M. 

Class Day Exercises — Thursday P. M., June 29. 

Meeting of Alumni Association — Thursday Evening, June 29. 

The senior class consisted of seven students, and the elementary 
class of sixteen ; all of whom, having been examined and approved 
by the committee of the board of regents, received appropriate^ 
testimonials. The names and residences of the members of both 
classes, together with the programmes of the closing exercises, are 
given below. 





SENIOR CLASS. 




Name. 


Posto£5ce. 


County. 


Charles A. Burlew, 


- Mazomanie, 


- Dane. 


John W. Loof bourrow, 


Platteville, - 


Grant. 


Alfred L. May, 


- ShuUsburg, 


- La Fayette 


Minnie M. Irwin, 


Beetown 


Grant. 


Lillian R. Jarvis, - 


- Gratiot, 


- La Fayette 


Fannie Richmond, - 


Bem, 


Green. 


Kate L. Roser, 


- Platteville, 


- Grant. 
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PBOORAHME OF EIGHTH ANNUAL COMMENCENKNT. 

Music — Anthem : " How Good is He, the Giver." 

Prayer — Rev. A. P. Johnson. 

Oration — Silent Forces — C. A. Burlew. 

Essay — Forced Growth — Minnie M. Irwin. 

Essay — ^We All Wear Cloaks — Lillian R. Jarvis. 

Music — Male Chorus : Ship of State. 

Oration — Curiosity — John W. Loof bourrow. 

Essay — ^We are Seven — Fannie Richmond. 

Music — Chorus : Tramp O'er Moss and Fell. 

Essay — Our Inheritance — Kate L. Roser. 

Oration — ^The Past, Present and Future of America — Alfred L. May. 

Miisic — Chorus : The Star Spangled Banner. 

Address — Hon. A. H. Weld. 

Music — Duet : Give me no Gaudy Chaplet. 

Presentation of Diplomas. 

Doxology. 

Benediction, by Rev. J. Sims. 



ELEMENTARY CLASS. 



Names. 

C. Will Beers, - 
Charles R. Evans, - 
Henry D. Fruit, 
George H. Millman, 
Albert F. Smith, - 
J. Frank Smith, - 
John H. Symons, - 
John Ulrich, - - 
Katie E. Basye, 
M. Emma Bingham, 
Hattie Gillette, - 
Elsie B. Hawley, - 
Julia B. Main, 
Mary F. Neely, - - 
Sadie L. Sims, - 
Estelle J. Wells. - 



Postofllce. 

River Falls, - - 
Platteville, - 
Washburn, 
Elk Grove, - - 
Montfort, - - - 
Fennimore, - 
Laramie' City, Wyo. 
Fountain City, 
Platteville, 
Bloomington, - 
Hazel Green, - - 
Gratiot - - - 
Platteville, 
Platteville, - - 
Belmont, - - - 
Gratiot, 



Countj. 

- Pierce. 
Grant. 

- Grant. 
LaFayette. 

- Grant. 
Grant. 

Ter. 

- Buffalo. 

- Grant. 
Grant. 

- Grant. 
LaFayette. 

- Grant. 
Grant. 

- LaFayette. 
LaFayette. 
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PHOORAMME OF CLOSING EXERCISES. 

Mominff SeMion. 

Clois Exercise — Arithmetic — C. Will Beers. 
CloM Exercise — Reading — Julia B. Main. 
Paper — ^Method of Teaching Drawing — John Ulrich. 
Class Exercise — Qrammar — ^Marj F. Neelj. 
Paper — Instruction in Reading — Geo. H. MilliBMi. 
Class Exercise — Geography — M. Emma Bingham. 
Exercise — Pemanship— John L. Symons. 
Class Exercise — Geography — Elsie B. Hawley. 
Paper — Review — John F. Smith. 

Afternoon Session, 

Paper — Geography — Sadie L. Sims. 
Class Exercise — Reading — Henry Fruit. 
Paper — School Architecture — Chas. R. Eyans. 
Class Exercise — Geography — Estelle J. Wells. 
Paper — Study — A. F. Smith. 
Class Exercise — ^Arithmetic — Hattie Gillette. 
Valedictory — Katie E. Basye. 
Presentation of certificates. 

As fkr as we can judge from our present very limited experience, 
the plan of having two courses of study, is working well. Many 
students who would otherwise remain in school but a short time, 
are induced to complete the elementary course, and having done 
this, they are encouraged to enter upon the more advanced studies' 
There will, indeed, always be some who, by their own inclination s 
or by the force of circumstances, will be led to stop with the shorte r 
course, but even these will be prepared to do good work in certain 
grades of schools. 

Of the eight students who received elementary certificates in 
1875, three have been teaching during the past year, three have 
been in school pursuing the studies of the advanced course, one * 
taught part of the year and then returned to school, and one re- 
entered school after a few months of rest. 

It is true that the increased time required to complete the ful^ 
course tends to make the graduating classes small, but this diffi- 
culty will grow less serious as our students become more and more 
impressed with the importance of making thorough prepp,ration 
for their life work. 
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The graduates in the full course, now number ninety-five. The 
following table shows their occupation for the year : 



Classification. 



Teaching in Wisconsin 

Teaching in other states 

County Superintendents, Wisconsin. 

Music teacher 

Students in higher institutions 

Clergyman 

Lawyers and law students 

Merchants 

U. S. mail agent 

Farming 

Mining 

Married and left the profession 

Not teaching at present 

Deceased 

Class of 1876* 



I Gentlemen. 

I 1 



26 
1 
2 



Ladies. 



4 

1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 



24 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
3 



Total. 



60 



5 
2 



45 



Total. 



50 

8 

3 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

7 



95 



* With a siitgXe exception, all the members of this class were reported as teaching in Wisconsin, 
December Ist, 1876. 

The practice work of the school, under the able supervision of 
Prof. McGregor, has been greatly improved during the past year. 
The reorganization of the school, rendered necessary by the 
change in the course of study, and by certain modifications re- 
quired in the school for practice, has been substantially perfected, 
and it is now practicable to devote more time and attention to pro- 
fessional work than hitherto. The amount of this practice work 
performed by students during the year, has been as follows, each 
teacher hearing one recitation daily : 

Weeks. 

Fall term, 19 teachers; whole time 204 

Winterterm, 19 teachers ; whole time 224 

Spring term, 9 teachers; whole time 66 

Total 47 494 



Being an average of about ten and one-half weeks to each teacher. 
The buildings and grounds, and the library, apparatus, and fur- 
niture are all in excellent condition, thanks to the watchful care 
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of Regent Evans, whose superior judgment and cultivated taste are 
often called into requisition in planning for the interests of the 
school. 

The following schedule exhibits the course of study as adopted 
by the board of regents and arranged in respect to its details by 
the faculty of the School : 
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FACULTY. 

EDWIN A. CHARLTON, A. M., President, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy and Latin. 

DUNCAN McGregor, a. m.. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching and Conductor of Institates. 

GEORGE BECK, M, S., 
Natural Sciences. 

D. E. GARDNER, 
Mathematics and Vocal Music. 

EMELINE CURTIS, 

Geography and History. 

English Language and Literature. 



SCHOOL FOB PRACTICE. 

CHARLES H. NYE, 
Principal of Grammar Department. 

JENNIE S. COOKE, 
Assistant in Grammar Department. 

ANNA POTTER, 
Principal of Intermediate Department. 

MARY BRAYMAN, 
Principal of Primary Department. 



CALENDAR, 1876-77. 

Fall Term, 16 Weeks. — From Tuesday, September 5th, to Friday, December 
22nd, 1876. Vacation two weeks. 

Winter Term, 12 Weeks. — From Tuesday, January 9th, to Friday, March 80th, 
1877. Vacation two weeks. 

Spring Term, 12 Weeks. — From Tuesday, April 10th, to Thursday, June 28th, 
1877. 

Graduating Exercises, Thursday, June 28th, 1877. 
Meeting on Alhuni Association, Thursday Evening, June 28. 
Fall Term of 1877, opens Tuesday, September 4th. 

Examination for admission will be held on Monday of the opening week of each 
term. 

The future of this school is promising. To build up an institu- 
tion that shall fully accomplish the purpose for which it was de- 
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eigaed and that shall be an honor to the state, is a work requiring 
time, but I believe that in the ten' years of the history of this 
school, broad and deep foundations have been laid upon which to 
build in the coming time. 

My acknowledgments are due and are gratefully tendered to my 
associates in the Faculty for their unvarying personal kindness and 
efficient support ; to Regent Evans, whose unremitting care for the 
interests of the school has contributed in no small degree to its 
success ; and to yourself and all the other members of the Board 
of Regents for many personal and official favors. 

With great respect, I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. A. CHARLTON. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. William Starr, 

President of Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Mr. President. — Having but recently entered upon my duties 
as President of the State Normal School at Whitewater, I find it 
somewhat embarassing to make a report on the condition and pro- 
gress of the institution embracing a period entirely anterior to the 
date of my connection with it. 

This duty is rendered more difficult from the fact that no records 
€xist of a character to throw light upon the past history of the 
school. There seems to have been no systematic registration of 
the students as a whole, or by classes, and no indication of their 
standing, in the studies pursued. Thus far, moreover, I have been 
unable to secure a complete file of the annual catalogues, by means 
of which even the names and residences of the students, during 
the past eight years, can be fully determined. The numbers for 
the years 1870 and 1871 are missing from the series. For future 
reference, in the absence of continuous and intelligible records, the 
complete series bound would be found exceedingly convenient and 
desirable. The fact is mentioned in this place, in the hope that 
some member of the board, or some other friend of the school, may 
be able to supply the missing numbers referred to. 

ATTENDANCE. 

From the catalogue for the academic year ending June 22d, 1876, 
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I am enabled to present the subjoined statistics of attendance for 
that year : 

NORMAL D£PABTMENT. 

Males 9^ 

Females 190 

Total 286 

Of the above, there were in the — 

83nior Class « 9 

Junior Class , 18 

Second Year Classes 67 

First Year Classes 172 

Academic Students in Normal Department 19 

Total 286 

GBABIMAR DEPARTMENT. 

Males 26 

Females 27 

Total 63 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Males 12 

Females 12 

Total 24 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Males 20 

Females 23 

43 

Total in all Departments 406 

Counted twice 20 

Actual total enrollment 386 



VISITATION. 

The Board of Visitors of the Whitewater State Normal School 
for the past year, was composed of the following gentlemen : 

President A. L. Chapin, Beloit College; Prof. E. Barton Wood, 

Oshkosh High School, and Mr. J. T. Lunn, Superintendent of 

Common Schools for Sauk county. I have been informed that the 

school was visited and thoroughly inspected by these gentlemen 

during the past year. The number and dates of these visitations I 

am unable to ascertain, as there seems to have been no record of 

the exact facts. 

16 SuPT. 
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GRADUATION. 

Two classes were graduated during the year, the interesting cere- 
mony having occurred at the close of the third term, in June^ 
These classes represented the elementary and higher courses re- 
spectively. The class in the latter was the first of its grade that 
has been sent out from the institution. For future reference, the 
names and residences of the numbers of the two classes are here- 
with submitted, as compiled from the catalogue for the year. 



Name. 

Nellie A. Bassett, - 
Ida I. Dann, - 
Addison L. Ewing, 
Alice A. Ewing, - 
Kate A. Ketchum, 
Kittie M. Lowth, 
Louise Mclntyre, - 
Mary E. McBeath, 
Juliette J. Redington, 



Emma C. Cook, 
Mary A. Gray, 
Ferdinand B. Hawes, 
Rilla M. Johnson, 
Martha Johnson, - 
William D. Parker, 
Eva Russell, 
Anna M. Rhoades, 
Bessie L. Seward, - 
Delia F. Smith, - 
Matthias L. Schwin, 
Annie J. Wyman, 
Mary Wilmer, 



HIGHER COURSE. 
Post Office. 

Ft. Atkinson, 
Whitewater, 
La Grange, - 
La Grange, 
Door Creek, 
Columbus, 

- Whitewater, 
Whitewater, 
Whitewater, 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

- Whitewater, 
Mazomanie, 

- Pox Lake, 
Wauwatosa, 

- Greenfield, 
Watertown, 

- Oconomowoc, 
Muckwanago, 

- Lake Mills, 
Whitewater, 

- Newburg, 
Spring Green, 

- East Troy, 



County. 

Jefferson. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Dane. 

Columbia. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 



Walworth. 

Dane. 

Dodge. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Jefferson. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Jefferson. 

Walworth. 

Washington. 

Sauk. 

Walworth. 
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SCHOOL RECORDS. 

The foregoing items, are all that I am able to include in this re- 
port, covering a period of time entirely preceding my connection 
with the school, for reasons already stated. It may not be im- 
proper to add in this connection, however, that steps have been 
taken toward the organization of a complete system of records. 
These records will embrace, first, a total enrollment register show- 
ing at a glance the total attendance for a year and for each term. 
Second, a class and term register, in which the classification and 
standing of each student in each of his studies, will be shown for 
each term. Third, a general register, showing the standing of 
each student in all the studies pursued during the entire period of 
his connection with the school. Fourth, a visitors' register, show- 
ing the names of visitors, whether official or unofficial, with the 
dates of visitation, and, in the case of official visitors, the duration 
of the visits and such other facts relating thereto, as may be 
deemed useful. Fifth, a daily journal, in which shall be re- 
•corded during each day the leading events in the history of the in- 
stitution as they may occur. 

While upon this topic permit me to suggest, Mr. President, that 
in all our normal schools, a perfect system of records should not 
only be kept, but the art of keeping all the records required under 
our common school laws should be practically and thoroughly 
taught to every student. This is apparent from the fact that great 
importance is justly attached by our school authorities to the ful- 
ness and accuracy of these primary facts upon which a large part 
of our school legislation is based. The looseness and inaccuracy of 
such records are well known to be so common, as to vitiate our 
school statistics, and render them in many cases of little value, if 
not entirely worthless. 

In my next report I shall venture to suggest among other things, 
a simple and effective plan by which in time, the evils complained 
of may be remedied. 

CONCLUSION. 

In commencing this the first official communication which I have 
had the honor to address to the board of regents, I designed to 
present some of the results of my observation and experience 
during the past three months. But since this course would compre- 
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hend a narration of facts transpiring subsequent to the time prop- 
erly embraced in the report, I have concluded to abandon the plan 
and await the close of the present academic year. It is, perhaps, 
not the part of prudence to pass judgment upon matters to which 
it would be necessary to refer, without still further time for obser- 
vation and reflection. I cannot forbear to suggest, however, that 
much more practical professional work ought to be done in the 
school in order to meet the just requirements of a true normal 
training, as well as the reasonable expectations of the friends of 
our common schools. Plans for the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable result are under careful consideration, and will, in due 
time, be suggested for the consideration of the board. 

Most of the class work that has come under observation during 
the present term has been done thoroughly and carefully, and so 
far as that can be made to answer the ends of a good professional 
preparation for the duties of the schoolroom, it has been accom- 
plished. 

I cannot conclude this brief communication without tendering 
to you, Mr. President, and through you to the honorable, the Board 
of Regents, assurances of my grateful appreciation of the distinc- 
tion conferred by the unanimous action of the board in calling me, 
so unexpectedly, to the work of co-operating with you in the devel- 
opment of the noble normal school system of the state. In return, 
allow me to pledge to you my best efforts, and a sincere devotion 
to the important interests committed to our hands. 

To the instructors and students generally, my cordial acknowl- 
edgements are due for their kind reception and their generous co- 
operation in our mutual labors, from the beginning. Not an inci- 
dent has occurred to mar the harmony of our intercourse, and the 
duties which I assumed not without many misgivings, have al- 
ready become among the most pleasant of my professional life. 

With great respect, I am very truly your obedient servant, 

WM. F. PHELPS, 

President, 

Whitewater, December 1, 1876. 
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OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. \Vm. Starr : 

President of Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 
Dear Sir : — The Fifth Annual Report of the Oshkosh Normal 
School, for the year ending June 15, 1876, is submitted for your 
consideration. 

STATISTICS. 

Enrollment by Departments. 

Normal Department.... 32S 

f Grammar Department 99 

School of Practice.-! Intermediate Department 46 

( Primary Department 53 

Total in Normal School 521 



NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 



Enrollment by Terms. 



TeR3IS. 


Regis- 
tered. 


Av. Mem- 
bership. 


Av. daily 
attend' ce 


Fall term. 

Gentlemen 


85 
123 






Ladies 












Total 


208 


169.4 


162. 7 






Winter term. 
Gentlemen 


72 
115 




- 


Xiadies 












Total 


187 


175.6 


168.4 






Spring term. 

Gentlemen 


113 
116 






Ladies 












Total 


229 


202.6 


196.1 
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AYEBA.OE AOX AND ATTENDANCE OF CLASSES. 



Classes. 



Post Graduate. 
Fourth Year.... 

Third Year 

Second Year... 

First Year 

Preparatory.... 



No. 
Pupils. 



2 

3 
6 

55 
179 

78 



Ages 


Terms. 


26 


13 


22.8 


12 


24 


9.5 


19.3 


6.3 


19.6 


2.7 


16.9 


1.23 



ENROLLMENT IN NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

During 1871-72 , 158 

1872-73 224 

1873-74 26fii 

1874-75 293 

1875-76 '. 328 



Number of different Normal Students enrolled in five years .1266 



Of those enrolled in 1875-76, 166 had taught at least one term; 
118 have taught during the year; 105 are known to be teaching at 
present, and 120 are students of the school. 



EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION. 





Terms. 

■ 


Examined. 


Admitted. 


FaU term — 
Ladies 




62 
37 

11 
13 

34 
52 


52 


Gentlemen.... 




32 


Winter term — 
Ladies 


9 


Gentlemen 


8 


Spring term — 
Ladies 


..••..•....•.•••...«....•.•.•••...•..•..........••...... 


32 


Gentlemen.... 




40 








Total 


209 


173 
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CHARACTER OF EXAMINATION. 

The following statement and set of questions used in the classifi- 
cation of applicants will indicate approximately the standard of 
scholarship required for admission; yet a strict application of the 
second rule, excluding inaccuracy and incompleteness from credit, 
placed large numbers of teachers and confident scholars in the 
ranks of 'preparation or " on trial." 



t 



No. of applicants obtaining an average above 70 per cent, was 56 

No. of applicants obtaining an average above 60 per cent, and below 70 per 

cent, was 41 

No. of applicants obtaining an average above 50 per cent, and below 60 per 

cent, was 86 



During the year there were found forty, who, failing to obtain 
even 50 percent., stiU seemed deserving of training in the school; 
often persons mature in years, and in certain lines of thought, yet 
of small scholarly attainments, or imperfect training in expression 
of thought. The first two grades were enrolled as "first year," and 
'^first year trial" respectively, and received free tuition; the last 
two grades ranked as " preparatory," and paid tuition until passed 
to first year work. 

Examinations of applicants for First Year class, from the Pre- 
paratory class, were held at the beginning of each term; others 
were examined upon application at any time, there being scarcely 
a week of the school year, prior to the month of May, in which 
some applicant is not examined. 

This irregularity in time of entrance occasioned serious difficulty 
in classification, and special work has become a necessity ; but the 
needs of the community, both in seasons of manual labor and 
terms of school, seem to render any stringent rule regarding time 
of admission inexpedient. 

Statements to applicants : — 

1. Time permitted in preparing each paper in arithmetic, 
grammar and geography, is three hours if needed by applicant ; 
reading and spelling, [each not exceeding thirty minutes] mental 
problems, results alone required, twenty minutes. 

2. All essential steps and statements to be expressed; ignorance 
being assumed as the cause of all such omissions. 

3. Correct statement, rather than the phrase of any particular 
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author, is the criterion of accuracy ; that is, if the candidate under- 
stands his su^ect, he need fear njo narrow judgment based on pre- 
ference of the examiner. 

4. Please impress the examiner with your moral fitness for 
coming duties, by neatness in work, strict attention to business, 
and avoidance of communication upon any subject with any per- 
son, except the examiner, who will give all proper explanations 
regarding any question. 

Theory of Arithmetic, 

1: \ What is a unit ? Name a unit which includes several things ; 
a unit which is a part of some other unit. Explain. 

2. Write forty-eight by Roman notation. Change it to forty- 
five thousand three. 

3. Define ordei*; unit of the first order; unit of the second order. 
Give example of each. 

4. How are orders grouped ? Illustrate. 

6. What is multiplication? Can all problems of addition be 
solved by multiplication? Show by examples why you answer as 
you do. 

6. Define remainder in subtraction ; in division. Illustrate eac]i* 

7. How divide by 1,000? Why ? Explain by example. 

8. Define prime number, factor, divisor, multiple, reduction of 
fractions. 

9. Define fraction. Distinguish decimal and common fraction. 
Give an example of each. Express the decimal fraction which 
you have written as a common fraction, the common fraction as a 
decimal. 

10. What is a square yard? How would you measure this 
blackboard, and how determine its surface? Write the table of 
denominate numbers which you would use. 

Prohlems. 

1. What cost 26,708 bricks at $2.75 a hundred? Which is 
the muUiplicandf Why? 

2. Add I of an acre to r of a rood. 

2 J_ 10 

3. What is the value of ? 

|of4J 
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4. Reduce 2 ft. 6 in. to the decimal of a yd. 

5. Sold to James Otis 32 barrels Baldwin apples @ $1.95 ; 41 
barrels Greenings @ $2.20 ; 15 barrels Harveys@ $1.75; 35 barrels 
Russets @ $2.20. Paid 25 cts. a barrel for packing, and $18 for 
transportation. 

Write the above in the form of a bill, and ascertain the amount 
received after paying the above expenses. 

6. Add 12 mills to 12 units of each of the other denominations 

of federal money. 

7. How much wall it cost to plaster a room 18 ft. long, 16 ft. 

wide, and 8 ft. high, at 25 cts. a sq. ft. ? 

8. Divide .5 of .16 by .35 — .065, reducing the quotient to its 
simplest form as a common fraction. 

9. A farmer owning 195 A. 3 R. 38 sq. rd. of land, divided J of 
it equally among four sons. What did each receive? 

10. Resolve 18, 30, 36, 42, 54 into their prime factors, select the 
factors which produce their greatest common divisor, and give 

reasons in full for such selection. 

* 

Mental Problems, 

1. If a man who owns f of a house, sells i of his share for 
$600, what is the value of the house ? 

2. John can saw a cord of wood in 4 hours, and Frank in 6 
hours, how long will it take them both to saw it ? 

3. What is the cost of 8t lbs of beef, at 12} cents a lb? 

4. What fraction multiplied by 12 will give for product 4-5 ? 

5. I sell a cow for $27, thereby gaining 2-7 of its cost ; what 
was the gain ? 

6. 11+5— 4+8x2— 4-^- 12x8=? 

7. If 12 men can build a wall in 20 days, how many men can 
build it in 8 days ? 

8. How many square ft. of boards, 6 in. wide, must be used to 
build a fence 5 boards high around a rectangular lot 5 rods long 
and 5 rods wide ? 

9. A pile of w^ood is 4 ft. wide and 6 ft. high ; how long must it 
be to contain 10 cords. 

10. Said John to Charles, my money is equal to 2-5 of yours, 
and you have $8 more than I. How much had each ? 



I 
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Geography. 

1. Define great circle^ meridian^ meridian circle^ ecliptic^ zone. 

2. Give the latitudes of the tropics and polar circles. Why are 
they placed where they are? 

3. Trace a route by rail from Chicago to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. Name railroads, and locate three cities through which you 
would pass. 

4. Draw a map of your county, scale, 1 square inch equals one 
township; locate town lines, all bodies of water regularly navigated, 
its railroads and county seat. Make a key explaining it in 
full. 

5. Name five important cities of the United States lying be- 
tween parallels 40 and 46. Name any cities you may know hav- 
ing a corresponding latitude in foreign countries. 

6. What is the season now at Pekin, London, Quito, Calcutta, 
Buenos Ayres? 

7. Bound the most important republic of Europe. 

8. Name the principal tea, coffee^ rice, cotton and silk producing 
countries of the world. 

9. Trace a voyage from London to Hong Kong. Name proba- 
ble cargoes each way. 

10. Bound Wisconsin by political divisions. Give the latitude 
of its southern boundary. Trace this parallel of latitude through 
the states and territories of the United States. 

Reading, 

[Execution of Andre. — Alexander Hamilton,'] 

1. Never, perhaps, did any man sufier death with more justice, 
or deserve it less. The first step he took after his capture was to 
write a letter to General Washington, conceived in terms of dignity 
without insolence, and apology without meanness. The scope of 
it was to vindicate himself from the imputation of having assum- 
ed a mean character, for treacherous or interested purposes ; assert- 
ing that he h^d been involuntarily an impostor; that contrary to 
his intention, which was to meet a person for intelligence on neu- 
tral ground, he had been betrayed within our posts, and forced 
into the vile condition of an enemy in disguise ; soliciting only 
that to whatever rigor policy might devote him, a decency of treat- 
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ment might be observed due to a person who, though unfortunate, 
had been guilty of nothing dishonorable. 

2. His request was granted in its full extent ; for in the whole 
progress of the aflfair, he was treated with the most scrupulous del- 
icacy. When brought before the board of officers, he met with 
every mark of indulgence, and was required to answer no interrog- 
atory which would even embarrass his feelings. On his part, while 
he carefully concealed everything that might implicate others, he 
frankly confessed all the facts relating to himself, and upon his 
confession, without the trouble of examining a witness, the board 
made their report. The members were not more impressed with 
the candor and firmness mixed with a becoming sensibility which 
he displayed, than he was penetrated with their liberality and po- 
liteness. He acknowledged the generosity of the behavior towards 
him in every respect, but particularly in this, in the strongest terms 
of manly gratitude. In a conversation with a gentleman who vis- 
ited him after his trial, he said, he flattered himself he had never 
been illiberal ; but if there were any remains of prejudices in his 
mind, his present eiperience must obliterate them. 

3. In one of the visits I made to him (and I saw him several 
times during his confinement), he begged me to be the bearer of a 
request to the general for permission to send an open letter to Sir 
Henry Clinton. " I forsee my fate," said he, " and though I pre- 
tend not to play the hero, or to be indifierent about life, yet I am re- 
conciled to whatever may happen, conscious that misfortune, not 
guilt, has brought it upon me. There is only one thing that dis- 
turbs my tranquility- Sir Henry Clinton has been too good to me ; 
he has been lavish of his kindness; I am bound to him by too 
many obligations, and love him too well to bear the thought that 
he should reproach himself, or others should reproach him, on the 
supposition of my having conceived myself obliged, by his instruc- 
tions, to run the risk I did. I would not, for the world, leave a 
sting in his mind that should embitter his future days." 

Phonics, — 1. In the monosyllables and accented syllables of the first 
three lines, state as follows : 

1. Name of the letters. 

2. Give the sound of vowel. 

3. Pronounce syllable. 

4. Give Webster's marking, (Ed. 1864.) 
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2. Definition of Words, — Define, or place in sentence correctly 
the following: — 

Capture, mean, treachery, impostor, neutral, soliciting, unfor- 
tunate, concealed, politeness, gratitude. 

3. Scope of Piece. — Give some account of the writer. 
What death did Andre suffer ? 

How suffer death with justice, and not deserve it? 
State the several relations of Andre, Washington and Clinton to 
the American and British armies. 

Grammar, 

1. Write a sentence containing each part of speech. Designate 
each, and tell what is meant by a " part of speech." 

2. Define declension, conjugation^ comparison. 

3. Decline book, man, spoonfid, sheep ; compare good, rich, pUas^ 
ant, smaller, many, 

4. Parse underscored words in — " Who wishes me to read the 
hook which lies on the table ? " 

5. Give the " principal parts " of sit, lie, drink, set, lay. Which 
are the " principal parts " of a verb, and of what use is it to know 
their forms? 

6. Write the synopsis of the verb do in the active voice, third per- 
son, singular number, 

7. How is the passive voice formed? Change the following to 
an equivalent sentence -having the verb in the passive voice, — 

" John saw a wild horse on the plains." 

8. Name the different kinds of pronouns. Place one of each 
kind in a sentence, and indicate the kind of each. 

9. Correct the following, and give reasons for the correction, — 
(a.) " Mary had ought to have "went home." 

(b.) " Every scholar who wants to may eat their dinner." 
(c.) " This morning's copy was written bad." 
(d.) " I do not know who you wish to see." 
(e.) " Between you and I, it was me that was wanted." 
JO. Write the possessive plural of boy, church, life, cargo, and 
^ve rules for the formation of the nominative plural of each. 
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Spelling, 

1. Write a list of 25 words, beginning no word with a capital 
unless it be a proper name. 

2. Indicate the primary accent of each word. 

3. Write a definition of each word in the list, illustrating its 
meaning by appropriate use in a sentence, if you can thus make its 
meaning more evident. 

list to be written : 



alpaca. 


ermine, 


Costa Rica, 


skirmsh, 


allegory, 


preceding. 


parasite, 


valise. 


alkali. 


fossil. 


tongue, 


follies. 


alcohol, 


docile, 


anthracite, 


decease, 


cardinal, 


privateer. 


lettuce. 


gnawing 



COURSES OF STUDY. 

The following schedule, as arranged by terms, is varied in the 
first year's work to meet the needs of the sections organized in the 
winter and spring terms; so that classes in nearly all the element- 
ary branches are in progress during each term. 

Elementary Qncrse, 
FiEST Year. 



FALL TERM. 

17 Weeks. 


WINTER TERM. 

11 Weeks. 


SPRING TERM. 

12 Weeks. 


Arithmetic. 


Book Keeping, 8 weeks. 


Botany. 


Phonics, 9 weeks, 


Reading. 


Civil Government. 


Geography 8 weeks. 
U. S. History. 


Geography. 


Drawing. 


Spelling, 8 weeks. 
Vocal Music, 9 weeks. 
Penmanship, 9 weeks. 


Civil Government. 


Vocal Music, 8 weeks. 


Lectures : 
School Management, 9 
weeks. 


Vocal Music. 


Art of Teaching. 
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Courses of study — dementary — Continued, 



Second Year. 



FALL TERM. 

17 Weeks. 



WINTER TERM. 

11 Weeks. 



SPRING TERM. 

12 Weeks. 



Elementary Algebra. 



Geometry. 



Geometry. 



Sentimental Analysis. 



Physiology and Natural 
Philosophy. 



Word Analysis, or Latin. 



Natural Philosophy. 



Arithmetic. 



Shakespeare or Latin. 



Composition, 



Physical Geography. 



Reyiews. 



Advanced Course, 



Junior Year. 



Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry. 



Higher Algebra. 



Higher Algebra. 



General History. 



Zoology, 12 weeks. 



Latin. 



f School Laws. 
Lectures. -! History of Eda- 
( cation. 



General History, 




Rhetoric. 



Drawing. 



Latin. 
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Courses of study — advanced — Continued. 



Political Economy. 



Chemistry. 



Latin. 



Senior Yeab. 



Mental Science. 



Chemistry or Eng. Litera- 
ture, Geology, 4 weeks. 



Latin. 



Mental Science. 



Geology. 



Latin. 



I r Philosophy of 

Lectures. -I Education. 



(School Systems., 



Reviews. 



INSTRUCTORS. 

The corps of teachers remained throughout the year without 
change from the report of 1875. 

At the close of the year, Miss Lucy Noyes, teacher of primary 
department, resigned her position. Her work a8 teacher wa« 
Mthful and efficient. 

The present organization of the faculty is as follows : 

GEORGE S. AL6EE, President, 
School Management, Mental and Social Science. 

ROBERT GRAHAM, 
Vocal Music, Reading and Conductor of Institutes. 

WILLIAM A. KELLERMAN, 
Natural Science. 

MORTIMER T. PARK, 
Book Keeping and Calisthenics. 

MISS ANNA W. MOODY, 
History, Rhetoric and English Literature. 

MISS MARY H. LADD, 
Mathematics. 

MRS. HELEN E. BATEMAN, 
English Grammar and Composition. 

MISS ROSE C. SWART, 
Geography and Penmanship. 
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MISS EMILY F. W£BSTEK, 
Latin. 

FRANCES TAYLOR, 
Special Teacher of Drawing. 



MODEL SCHOOL. 

MORTIMER S. PARK, Directoe. 

MISS MARIA S. HILL, 

Teacher and Critic, Grammar Department. 

MISS FRANCES E. ALBEE, 
Teacher and Critic, Intermediate Department. i 

MISS IRENE E. GILBERT, " 
Teacher and Critic, Primary Department. 

MISS ANNA S. CLARK, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

GRADUATES. 

At the close of the year, the second class which has completed 
the advanced course in this school, was graduated; and a class of 
thirteen completed the Elementary Course at the same time. 

The names and present employment of the members of each 
class are subjoined: 

Advanced Course. 

Bernard R. Grogan, principal of high school, Stockbridge, Wis. 
Lillian A. Duffes, assistant in high school, Ripon, Wis. 
Mellie McMurdo, assistant in grammar school, Beloit, Wis. 

Elemen tary Co urse. 

Charles E. Angell, teaching district school. 

Leonard W. Gammons, principal of ward school, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Eugene J. Marsh, advanced course. 

William F. Scott, graded school, Cedarburg, Wis. 

Holton Webb, law student. 

Aimee Bell, graded school, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Sarah E. Carter, not teaching. 

Netta E. Freeman, advanced course. 

Lucy Moors, graded school, Ripon, Wis. 

Emma E. Sabin, graded school, Neenah, Wis. 
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Helen A. Sizer, graded school, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Libbie Stewart, graded school, Oconto, Wis. 
Anna Stewart, graded school. West Bend, Wis. 

SCHOOL OF PRACTIC?:. 

The work of practice teaching has been yet farther systematized 
under the complete suprevision provided for by your board at the 
beginning of the year. The (continued experience of the two critics 
who have been for several years in this work has added much to 
the efficiency of this training, and the thoughtful co-operation of 
the director has induced more nearly uniform views of the philos- 
ophy of teaching in the several departments. 
• The verdict of many students who have gone forth to their work 
from this training in the "manual of teaching," is that it is "worth 
all the rest of their normal training." This view is, of course, some- 
what lacking in breadth. The teacher finding himself better able 
to cope wdth the details and difficulties o{ his daily work, ascribes 
his success to that part of his training where practical expedients 
were most fully exemplified and applied ; overlooking the fact 
that he needed much careful training in mind and thinking, be- 
fore he could successfully reap the harvest of applied theory, in 
"practice teaching." But the great value of a ready skill, at tha 
outset of a young teacher's labors in charge of his own school, is so 
obvious that the efforts of teachers and students are tending more 
and more to the attaining of practical skill in impressing know- 
ledge. 

So strong among thoughtful people is the growing feeling, that 
mere knowledge without trained ability to widely apply has been 
a bane to our profession, scarcely second to ignorance of the sub- 
jects to be taught, that the pendulum has swung from the extreme 
claim of the past, that no special training was needed for teaching, 
to the other extreme, or 

"purely normal work." 

Some express deep regret that the present condition of elemen- 
tary schools " compels the normal schools to engage in other than 
strictly professional work." Other friends explain the anomaly (?) 
by stating that localities have contributed much towards the estab- 
17 SuPT. 
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lishment of these schools, therefore are entitled to academic facili- 
ties. The School Bulletin doubts whether the normal schools are 
doing much more towards training teachers than " hundreds of 
other schools in the state ;" and again, " The Bulletin * * will 
insist that these (normal) schools should be restricted to their own 
proper work, the education and training of teachers for the com- 
mon schools, and that they should devote their time and energy to 
that one object." 

All these statements indicate that a sentiment exists among some 
of the thoughtful class, that our normal schools have transcended 
their " function," or forgotten their business. 

It seems due to yourself, sir, and your earnest associates in the 
management of this important trust, that this report should not, 
by silence upon this point, seem to plead guilty to the implied 
charge of misappropriation of the public funds devoted to the ''in- 
struction and training of persons in the theory and art of teaching, 
and in all the various branches that pertain to a good common 
school education." 

The school under my charge, since its organization, has not 
swerved from the letter or spirit of the organic law xinder which it 
acts. Not a class has been organized or a teacher employed except 
for the express purpose of training for teaching. 

Not more than ten persons among eight hundred enrolled in the 
normal department, since its founding, have failed to state their 
intention, in seeking the school, to be the training for teaching. 
These (paying high tuition for the privilege), only sought permis- 
sion to work shoulder to shoulder with normal students, because 
they felt that the rigorous discipline in thought, required to train 
a teacher, was the kind needed for other callings. Thus the work 
has been ** restricted " to the requirements of professional training. 

Since by reference to the record of matriculation, it appears that 
more than two-thirds of our students come from rural districts, and 
full four-fifths from schools taught by teachers holding only the 
thirds or lowest grade certificate, it is certain that the argument of 
necessity would be a strong one for the normal school's giving its 
attention to training in the subject matter of the teacher's work as 
well as in methods, had not another argument already decided the 
case in the afiirmative. 

Since no fitness can be claimed for one lacking training in either 
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matter or method, which braDch of the training can be justly ex- 
cluded from a normal course ? 

As the study of anatomy, physiology, physics and chemistry 
has been found equally valuable in schools of medicine, as thera- 
peutics and clinics ; while language, history, logic, and metaphysics 
side by side with homiletics and hermeneutics have constituted 
the needful work of divinity schools ; and the literature of law has 
ranked with rules of practice in preparation for the legal profes- 
siion, so the culture of the teacher in all branches connected with 
his future work has proved to be in closest harmony with a train- 
ing in the principles and art of their application to instruction. 
More than this, experience shows that " academic " culture cannot 
be successfully substituted for professional culture in the training 
of a teacher. Not that the training which may be gained in good 
academies (by whatever name called) is not a most desirable pre- 
paration for normal work. 

Trained senses, cultivated memory, the power of consecutive 
thought, precise apprehension in language and logic, are qualities 
most gratefully welcomed in professional training as preparation. 
But attainments, made by youth without aim, or maturer minds 
with diverse purpose, are too dimly impressed to serve the teacher's 
need. They are at best but random lines that must be precisely 
retraced in the clearer light of a defined purpose. Each truth 
must be examined, not only for its deeper meaning, but in its rela- 
tion to other truths ; not merely for its intrinsip but its relative 
value. To the teacher each branch of study is not a step to be 
mounted and forgotten in the onward struggle for ultimate aims, 
but a carefully chosen instrument, the skillful use of which de- 
mands patient investigation and many tests of its nature and its 
applications. 

In professional instruction, in any branch, the art and philosophy 
of teaching are interwoven throughout the web of a student's cul- 
ture, instead of constituting an appendix to culture gained in for- 
mer time^ under other auspices more or less favorable to reflection. 

To this end, every exercise of a normal school is deficient in an 
essential element, if the student is permitted to forget that his 
utterances are those of a teacher in presence of his class. 

In no other profession does the range of knowledge need to be 
wider or more complete. 
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In no other schools are the incentives to grasp every fact, every 
thought, every method, with a clear purpose, more active or more 
powerful. 

MORAL CULTURE. 

To these considerations is joined the fact, in our experience, that 
the normal student is peculiarly susceptible to moral influences. 
The kinship of his present work with his life purposes is so appar- 
ent, that the rule of conduct, " Be, as a student, what you would 
have- your pupils," is more fully accepted by the students and 
made their test of worthiness than is usual in schools. Every dis- 
cussion in the field of morals meets a ready response, and no fea- 
ture of the student's progress is more marked than his conduct, 
based upon quickened perceptions of right and fitness. 

When all the facts of relative advantage are more fully under- 
stood, we trust that our claim that .the teacher may be as wisely, 
economically and efficiently fitted for his high calling in one insti- 
tution, equipped for the purpose, as in several established for 
diverse purposes, may not seem unreasonable. 

The constant encouragement received from workers in all de- 
partments of education, warrants the belief that objections to the 
precise character of the work done in the normal schools of the 
state, arise from a misunderstanding of the purposes which control 
the work. If the normal schools of the future outrank those of to- 
day, it must result from a united, systematic revision of theories on 
the part of all branches of our educational system, placing all on 
a- broader basis of proved fact. 

Under deep obligations to our fellow teachers for many sugges- 
tions helping to correct error and establish truth, we invite the 
most careful consideration of the claim that the normal school is 
faithfully carrying out the specifications of the law under which it 
operates, and that the wisdom of the law is attested by the expe- 
rience of most who have labored in this field. 

Sincerely appreciating the faithful labors -of the faculty, and the 
hearty co-operation of your honorable Board, we enter upon future 
labors with faith in the work appointed, and a trust that a surer 
light is before us. 

Respectfully yours, 

G. S. ALBEE. 

OsHKOSH, Wis., December 22, 1876. 
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RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. William Starr, 

Pi'esident of the Boart} of Regents of Nomial Schools : 

Dear Sir : — Agreeably to custom, I beg leave to report for the 
year ending at date. 

The building for this school was dedicated with appropriate cer- 
monies, September 2, and the school opened for the reception of 
students on the seventh. 

At the expiration of two weeks, two hundred fifty-four students 
had applied for admission ; and by means of written and oral ex- 
aminations, and in conformity to the normal system of this state, 
the schools were organized into four departments, as follows : 

Normal department, numbering 104 students. 

Grammar department, numbering 51 students. 

Intermediate department, numbering 57 pupils. 

Primary department, numbering 42 pupils. 

During the year the elementary branches were taught through- 
out the school, and students participated in the work with increas- 
ing interest. Instruction in theory and practice was commenced at 
an early date, and the students of the normal department partici- 
pated in this peculiar preparatory work with zeal and profit. The 
model departments, or practice schools, have amply demonstrated 
their utility in the interests of normal students and primary pu- 
pils. The opportunity for teacher-students to test theories, — to. 
receive stimulus to more vigorous thought, engendered by prac- 
tice, — to teach under supervision of associates and of experienced 
teachers, — ^to obtain intelligent, friendly counsel upon different ex- 
pedients, — and, on occasions of weakness, to divide responsibili- 
ties, has stimulated the entire school to wholesome appreciation of 
professional life. 

The model schools have met the approval of the community, and 
are Kkely to be stable in their character. 

At the close of the year students had been enrolled as follows : 

In the normal department, 168 students ; in the grammar depart- 
ment, 100 students ; in the intermediate department, 81 pupils; 
in the primary department, 52 pupils. Total, 411. 

The needs of the school have been presented to the board al- 
ready. 

Respectfully,! 

River Falls. Aug. 31, 1876. W. D. PARKER. 
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PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To HoK. Edward Searing, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Having been appointed by you to act with Mr. James MacAlis- 
ter, of Milwaukee, and Mr. Burton, of Janesville, as the visiting 
committee xto the Platteville Normal School, for the year just 
closed, in the expectation of hearing from the first named gentle- 
man, according to a previous understanding as to the time of 
making our visits, etc., I waited until the last week of the last 
term, and then made my visit. I understand that Mr. MacAlister 
resigned his position- on the committee about two weeks before 
that time. I offer this explanation as the reason why I did not 
make my visits earlier and longer, as I should have done. The 
other members of the committee made no visits at all, and it is 
only at your special request that I undertake to make a report, 
which I confess at the outset I am not as well prepared to do as I 
ought to be, or as I should be but for the delay explained above. 

I have had frequent opportunity for general observation of the 
work and the results of the instruction given at this school, and 
the examinations and model exercises in teaching at the close of 
the year confirmed my opinion of the general excellence of the 
system, and of the manner in which it is carried out. The visitor 
could not but be pleased with the promptness and clearness of 
the recitations and the accurate technical knowledge evinced of 
the various branches of study. 1 was particularly gratified with 
the results of teaching vocal music to the scholars of every grade. 
In the primary department pupils of six or seven years of age 
read simple pieces of music with remarkable facility, and the 
students themselves were" able to furnish very creditable' singing 
for the dosing public exercises. Classes which must have com- 
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prised many who, at the outset, had no ear for music whatever, 
after the persistent drill of the class room sang in perfect harmony. 
This instruction will be a source of incalculable pleasure and 
benefit to every student who takes a course at this school, besides 
being a valuable means of recreation during the course of study. 

The exhibitions of model teaching, by those students who had 
just finished the elementary course, were, on the whole, excellent ; 
but in the reading classes there was a serious deficiency in good 
articulation, on the part both of those who acted as teachers and 
scholars, and on this point no corrections were made and no drill 
given. A prevailing indistinct, loose utterance of syllables and 
words, is one of the most formidable enemies which these young 
teachers will have to contend with in their schools, and one which 
it is all-important to overcome, and they should be better armed 
than they seem to be. 

Compared with the excellent work done in the class room, the 
literary exercises of commencement day were not creditable. 
There was a lack of fertility of ideas, of general information, and of 
style in composition, which w^as a disappointment to me who wit- 
nessed the class room exercises, and greater than might be expected 
at the end of a four years' course. This defect is in great part ac- 
counted for by reference to the prescribed course of study, in which 
there appears to be no provision for exercises ill declamation and 
in composition except during one term of the course. These de- 
ficiencies muse for years be serious drawbacks to the proper in- 
fluence and success of the graduates in the important positions 
which they are often at once called to fill. The fact that a large 
proportion of our normal scholars begin the course so poorly pre- 
pared, and especially so deficient in general knowledge or culture, 
would seem to make persistent practice and drill in these matters 
indispensable, and in my opinion there should be regular exercises 
in declamation and composition in the class room throughout the 
course. . Students learn much good in their own literary societies, 
but the many bad qualities of style and manner acquired at the 
same time, need constant correction by competent authority. 
Such exercises w^ould give an insight into literary " taste," and fur* 
nish a valuable stimulant to good reading. 

While I am not able to give opinions as to the details of work 
T>eing done every day in eaqh department of the school, I can not 
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speak too highly of the influence in favor of intelligence, culture, 
and morality, which is uniformly and constantly brought to bear 
on the students ; and I am able to testify that the work done in 
the elementary course is already giving rich returns in the district 
schools of the surrounding country. Those who have received in- 
struction at this school are already a host in improving the condi- 
tion of the common schools in that quarter of the state. 

ALBERT WATKINS, 

Committee. 
Mineral Point, AugvM 81, 1876. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To Hon. Edward Searing, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
The committee appointed by you to visit the Whitewater Nor- 
mal school during the year ending in June, 1876, respectfully re- 
port that they visited the school together in February, and subse- 
quently each made a separate visit at a time chosen to suit his own 
convenience. They were received with courtesy by the president 
and faculty, and every facility was afforded for a free and minute 
investigation of its order, processes and prevading spirit. It was 
agreed that each niember of the committee should make notes of 
his observations and impressions, to be compared and compiled 
into a common report. The independent judgments thus express- 
ed from three different standpoints, viz., those of a county super- 
intendent, a principal of a city high school, and a president of a 
college, were found to agree quite remarkably on all essential 
points. The results may be concisely stated under a few distinct 
heads. 

EXTERNAL ASPECT. 

The school has a commanding and delightful situation, and ev- 
erything about the building appeared neat and in good order, at- 
testing faithful oversight and careful keeping. The addition now 
in process of erection, when completed, will furnish better accom- 
modations much needed for certain departments, and provide 
ample facilities for the prosecution of the work of the institution 
on an enlarged scale. 
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TONE AND SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL. 

The committee received a favorable impression of the high moral 
tone, earnest, respectful deportment, abiding interest in the school- 
work and proptness to meet all duty which seemed to characterize 
the students present. These features were most marked in those 
who had been longest in attendance, a fact which speaks well for 
the influences operating to mould the character and qualities of 
those who go out from the school to be teachers of others. A few 
exceptions to this statement were noticed in some who were 
evidently putting in their time "attending normal school." 

THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION. 

The faculty of the normal school proper seemed well fitted by 
talent, culture and experience for their positions. The instruction 
given on the various subjects of study appeared to be full and 
thorough. The recitations were conducted in a manner adapted to 
bring out and stimulate independent thought and to encourage the 
pupils to make their own the truths and principles brought before 
them, rather than the words of text-books. The committee were 
especially gratified by the methods of instruction in Latin and his- 
tory. The time and manner of preparing papers by the graduat- 
ing class for their final examination for graduation were thought 
to involve too much of gleaning and cramming, instead of knowing 
and holding. The instruction imparted on principles and methods 
pertaining to the teacher's profession, so far as it came before the 
committee, appeared to be sound and valuable, but it needed 
illustration and confirmation by actual practice in 

THE MODEL SCJHOOL. 

But this department at Whitewater seemed an utter failure, both 
because so few pupils were in attendance and because the teachers 
employed in the primary and intermediate departments were in- 
competent to define and illustrate methods of instruction to pupil 
teachers ; and furthermore, so far as the committee could learn, 
little or no opportunity was given to students of even the senior 
class to exercise themselves in teaching under the observation and 
counsel of members of the Faculty, older and experienced. At 
the first visit of the committee, the grammar department had but 
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Beven pupils. Afterward, the number was found increased, though 
hardly doubled. The primary department numbered about twice 
as many. In both, the discipline and instruction were quite de- 
fective and the name ** model school " applied to either is a sad 
misnomer. A remark of the President to one of the committee 
that " he had not been down there in a month," indicates that this 
part of the work received but little of his attention, perhaps be- 
cause it was so nearly a failure. Whether this failure is due to any 
fault on the part of the Regents or of the President and Faculty, 
or to a sentiment among the people of the village unfavorable to 
putting their children into a model school, or to other causes, the 
committee cannot say. They do, however, regard such a school 
well sustained and used as a practice-school, a most important 
branch of any institution worthy to be called a iVbrmai sch< si. 
They believe the correction of this serious defect should receive 
the prompt and earnest attention of all concerned in the manage- 
ment of this institution,' and that the best talent and experience of 
the Faculty should be drawn out in this direction. The education 
of teachers in other respects can be secured through other institu- 
tions. The professional instruction and training of teachers is the 
distinctive characteristic of a Normal school. 

ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION. 

The committee further suggest, without discussing them, some 
questions raised by their observations at the Whitewater School. 
The greater part of the work of instruction in the four years 
course of this institution is nearly identical with that of the best 
high schools and academies. A large proportion of the pupils 
gathered are from the village of Whitewater, and its immediate 
vicinity. Thus, in one aspect, it would seem that the state is ap- 
propriating a large amount of money to sustain a, local institution, 
much akin to others elsewhere maintained without special aid from 
the state. Hence, the question arises whether some modification 
of the course of study should not be adopted which will give due 
prominence to the specific work of training teachers, while their 
substantial education is left to the common and high school, 
which should be brought into close relation with the normal 
school. Would not such a course draw from a wider circle those 
who are to recruit the force of tochers -»for- the state, raise, the stan- 
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daxd of their qualifications, and at the same time bring a stimulat- 
ing influence direct from the normal school into schools of other 
grades. Or, if, on the other hand, the policy of maintaining a 
course of academic instruction is to be pursued, ought it not to be 
made more complete by furnishing opportunities for the full pre- 
paration of students to enter the university and the colleges, 
carrying with them the benefit of their normal training to be used 
to some extent while prosecuting their more advanced education, 
and so making the normal school contribute to the greatest effici- 
ency of instruction in the highest places of our educational system. 

THE SHORTER COURSE. 

The question is also suggested whether the so-called shorter 
course of the institution does not work to the disadvantage of its 
main end, by giving to some of insufl&cient age and experience and 
limited attainments five-year state certificates, which the same 
persons could hardly obtain at the regular examinations. 

PRESIDENT AREY. 

The committee cannot close their report without expressing their 
high appreciation of the services rendered to our state by Mr. 
Arey in giving form and development to this school, and moulding 
the spirit, character and habits of hundreds who have gone from 
under his charge to do effective work in our schools, and to exert 
healthful influences for all the best interests of society. They can- 
not but regret that his connection with this school, to which the 
best years of his life have been devoted, must be sundered. Their 
best wishes for his happiness and usefulness will go with him 
wherever he may seek either rest or work ; and they cherish the 
hope that on the foundation he has so well laid, this institution 
will for years to come stand and be enlarged to do good service in 
promoting the intelligence, morality, godliness and happiness of 
our people. 

Respectfully submitted. A. L. CHAPIN, 

E. B. WOOD, 
J. T. LUNN, 

Committee. 
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OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. Edward Searing, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Your visiting committee wish first to express to you the satisfac- 
tion they took in the work assigned them, and their enlarged ap- 
preciation of the value of the normal schools of the state. Among 
these schools, none certainly surpasses that at Oshkosh in import- 
ance of position. It is in the center of a rich and populous re- 
gion, is doing a large work, and we believe has a yet larger work 
before it. It is receiving a liberal patronage, and deserves, in the 
interest of public education, the best wisdom and most liberal 
support of the normal board. To hold perfectly the position so 
well taken, and do completely the work here offered, is, as it seems 
to us, the sound policy of that board. To bring to their maximum 
point of usefulness this and the other normal schools already es- 
tablished, is at once the most prudent, the most economical and 
most efficient line of action. 

We found the school at Oshkosh in the hands of an able and 
conscientious body of instructors; able and conscientious, as it 
seemed to us, in a somewhat unusual degree. The teachers evi- 
dently feel the value of their work, and are giving their entire 
strength to it. 

The general spirit and handling of the school are very com- 
mendable. There is perfect order easily maintained, for the com- 
mon advantage and pleasure of pupils and instructors. We saw 
nothing more to desire in this respect. We noticed repeatedly the 
good will and energy with which the drill of the school was main- 
tained by the scholars. It seemed rarely to be gone through with 
by any in a hum-drum, mechanical or reluctant spirit. 

The model and training school deserves in this connection espec- 
ial mention for its sunny and vigorous life. As intellectual sun- 
shine requires a large life-stock in the teacher, we were only anx- 
ious lest this should be prematurely exhausted. There is much to 
be commended in this department. 

The material furnished at Oshkosh to the hands of the teachers 
is mostly crude and unwrought, and requires a slow, skilful, kind, 
and patient movement ; and the more so as the aim of the institu- 
tion is not merely to impart knowledge, but also to put the pupil 
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in that full and easy possession of it by which he can as a teacher 
give it in turn to other scholars. 

We were agreeably disappointed in finding in the recitation-room 
more flexibility of method than we expected, and less disposition 
to bring to the foreground and insist on any one form of instruc- 
tion. 

That our critical function, however, may not suffer from entire 
disuse, we would venture to say to the teachers rather than of 
them, that we were occasionally in doubt whether they did not 
overpass the limits of wisdom in one or two respects. Yet we are 
ready to waive our judgment in view of their better knowledge of 
all the conditions of the problem, and leave our suggestions as 
queries. The points are these : Ail good teachers are aware that 
the manner in which a pupil expresses his thought reacts strongly 
upon the thought itself ; that clearness and precision in the last 
will not be fully secured without corresponding exactness of lan- 
guage. We deemed our friends at times a little over-conscious of 
this undoubted principle, and led by it to overlook another truth 
that the clear thought must after all precede the clear language' 
and that if the pupil in recitation is bothered and perplexed in the 
utterance of his ideas beyond a certain limit, he loses, at least for 
the time being, both language and idea. The general word is not 
the best word, and yet it may cover in the mind of the pupil the 
correct conception, and if we see this, yet interrupt him with. a 
substitution, we may trip him from his feet altogether. Yet the 
stupid student, the diffident student, the careless student, all re- 
quire diverse handling. 

We were best satisfied that the teachers at Oshkosh were in the 
main right, by observing the patience with which the pupils 
received their repeated checks. We ourselves should have cer- 
tainly driven with a little laxer hand and have oftener let fairly- 
well alone. We sometimes reach the expression better, if we are 
on the right track, by pushing forward into the heart of the idea, 
than by tarrying on each word in our advance. AVe make the 
point, but fully admit that it is a case in which no general rule 
avails. Each specific instance must turn on its own merits, and 
herein is skill. Our sympathies were occasionally moved in be- 
half of a student, as for one more embarrassed by deficiency of ex- 
pression than by error of thought. Having fairly cornered a 
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scholar it is then a pleasure to help him out. The pupils, how- 
ever, uniformily took their instruction in good part and did not 
seem to be hurt by it in their feeling. 

A second consideration pertains to a question very troublesome 
to a practical teacher. How far shall explanation proceed in a 
class, to the delay of the recitation and the weariness of the better 
scholars? How far shall shall we sacrifice the good to the poor 
scholar? Here again to go ahead may be at times the best remedy 
for dull apprehension or the want of apprehension. The normal 
teacher endeavors to draw as much as possible out of the pupil, 
and it is frequently an effort, like that by which we strive to secure 
water at a pump with leaky valves. It involves a world of action 
and is not in the end always successful. 

A good teacher finds himself tempted, to continue the figure, to 
pour in a dash of water, quell the squeaking, and hasten the pro- 
cess ; in other words, to let the recitation pass on, with a brief ex- 
planation by himself. Our friends at Oshkosh pump hard and 
pump long, and though their diligence is often rewarded, it tries 
the patience of those who understand the topic. We do not de- 
mur. There must be variety at this point. We merely give the 
fact, and regret the bad conditions which imposed the necessity. 
More regularity of attendance, more classification, more instruc- 
tional force, would help to reduce the difficulty, yet this is a dif- 
ficulty which will never altogether disappear. It is also to be 
borne in mind, that if pupils are to teach, delivery is Ti-ith them 

half the battle. 

We give to the normal school at Oshkosh our hearty sympathy ; 
to its teachers, our high respect and thorough good will. We be- 
speak for it earnestly two things: first, better accomodations on the 
present basis. Its rooms are overcrowded ; in some cases very 
much so. The building should be at once enlarged. 

We also very much desire to see the school at Oshkosh speedily 
provided with a preparatory course, which shall put it in closer 
connection with the university, and give it within itself a more 
prolonged and liberal training. It does now an excellent work, a 
work which the times and the state are demanding. It can easily 
do another good work, and one also in positive furtherance of its 
primary purpose. This point we have urged elsewhere. 

JOHN BASCOM, 
JOHN M. READ, 
C. E. WARNER. 
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RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. Edward Searing, 

SuperifHendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir. — Your committee, appointed to visit the State Normal 
School at River Falls, respectfully report for the school year, end^ 
ing August 31, 1876, as follows : 

The committee visited the school together during the closing 
week of the fall term. Two members spent three days, the other 
member, two days. One member made a second visit of two days 
in May; another spent two days in June. 

River Falls, a village of about 2,000 inhabitants, is about twelve 
miles from the nearest railway station at Hudson, and is inaccess- 
ible by any public conveyance other than the stage coach. So 
difficult of access is it, that the location of the school there seems 
somewhat unfortunate. On the other hand, however, the village 
is very pleasantly situated, in a healthful region. It is quiet and 
orderly, and there is little to distract the student's attention from 
his work. The surrounding country is one of the finest agricul- 
tural regions of the state. In the near future, its rapidly increasing 
population will supply a sufficient number of students to fill the 
class rooms of the school, and we may expect that the present" in-* 
convenience of access may in time be remedied. 

The school building, situated on grounds capable of being mad© 
very attractive, is large and substantial. In its interior arrange^ 
ments, it is well planned and convenient. Careful attention has 
been paid to light, heating and ventilation. 

The feeling of satisfaction and admiration which the excellencies 
of the school building inspire, is much lessened by the numerous 
bad cracks seen everywhere in the partition walls. These cracks 
suggest at once weak foundations. The foundations, however, 
are exceptionally strong and massive, and the cracks result simply 
from the shrinking of imperfectly seasoned timbers. It is exceed-* 
ingly unfortunate that such timbers should have been used in the 
construction of a building in most respects so nearly perfect. 

It is no light task to organize a normal school. The teachers 
are usually unacquainted with one another, and some of them in- 
experienced in their special work. In a new state, like ours, the 
school must be made out of the most heterogeneous materials. 
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Students from the log school house present themselves for admis- 
sion ; students from the college ; students from all the schools in- 
termediate, good and bad, of all grades. Perhaps no two have 
pursued the same course of study. Many come with very erro- 
neous notions respecting the functions of the school. To classify 
all these diverse spirits, to assign to each one .his rank and work, 
to cause all to work towards the same objective point, requires 
much labor, patience, and wisdom. ' 

Your committee were, therefore, very much gratified to note, at 
the close of the first term, that a tolerably perfect organization 
and classification had been effected ; that the teachers in their 
several departments were working harmoniously; that the students 
understood and promptly obeyed signals and instructions, and 
that, in all respects, the machinery of the school was in excellent 
working order. 

The instructional force of the school is amjDle. None of the 
teachers are overworked. The president has time for supervision. 
This is as it should be. In every department there is abundant 
evidence that both teachers and students are directed in their work. 
There is no drifting. 

A very large majority of the students of our normal schools 
never complete the course, though nearly all engage in teaching- 
Most of those who leave the school before graduating, adopt the 
methods and even imitiate the mannerisms of their own teachers* 
Our normal schools are judged by the impress they leave on this 
class of students. It is therefore highly important that so far as 
possible every recitation be made a model. To the thorough, con- 
scientious, skillful work done at River Falls, your committee gladly 
bear testimony. One or two features of the work, characteristic of 
the school, deserve mention. 

1. There is a verv free use of the blackboard in all recitations. 
Recitations are often written in full. Much time is spent in criti- 
cising this blackboard work as to its matter, form, spelling, and 
punctuation. 

2. In oral recitations there is a constant attention to the lan- 
guage used. 

The objects aimed at by these means are accuracy and concise- 
ness of expression. To those members of your committee who 
visited the school the second time, the good results were very ap- 
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parent. Your committee thought, howevei;) that in more than one 
of the recitations they witnessed, the true subject of the recitation 
was made subordinate to matters of expression, and thus much of 
the legitimate discipline of the study was lost. There seemed 
sometimes a painful slowness about the work, a lack of the life and 
exhilaration resulting from the more rapid and more concentrated 
mental action, when niceties of expression are kept in more strict 
subordination to the matter expressed. Indeed on one occasion, 
the subject of the lesson was almost entirely lost sight of, and the 
recitation became a language lesson. 

It is proper to remark here, that extraordinary efforts on the part 
of the teachers in reference to matters of expression, were neces- 
sary. The entrance examination papers of the students afford 
most conclusive evidence that many of them were in that most un- 
fortunate condition when one "knows it but can't express it." 
Still it is a serious question, whether the average student of the 
school, teaching in a country district and trying "to do as they do 
in the normal," will not be very apt to teach as if words were more 
important than ideas. 

During the summer term the two higher classes of the normal 
department were found doing practice work in the lower de- 
partment, under the supervision of Pres. Parker. One member of 
the class conducted the recitation, and at the close his work was 
criticised by his fellows. The students evidently relished this 
part of their work. Their criticisms were often indicative of con- 
siderable thought. 

Your committee feel that the State Normal School at River 
Palls has made a most excellent beginning; that it is in the 
charge of teachers zealous in their profession, and competent to 
make it take a place in the front rank of such institutions; and 
that it is worthy of the fullest confidence of the people of the state; 
especially of those young people " apt to teach," who desire to take 
a course of professional training. 

A.J. HUTTON, 
CHAS. E. HEARS, 
ED. E. WOODMAN, 

Board of Visitors. 

Eau CiJiiRE, September 20, 1876. 
18— SuPT. 



Reports of Universities and Colleges. 



UNIVERSITY OF AVISCONSIN. 

Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the University of Wis- 
consiuyfor the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, University of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Madison. 

3. Year when the institution was founded — incorporated July 26, 1848. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Nai^es. 



John Bascom, President 

J. W. Sterling, Vice-Pres' t. . . 

Wm. F. Allen 

J. B. Parkinson 

S. H. Carpenter 

Alex. Kerr 

J. B. Feuling 

W. J. L. Nicodemus 

John E.Davies 

W. W. Daniclls 

R. D. Irving 

J. H. Carpenter 

Wm. F.Vilas 

I.e. Sloan 

J. B. Cassoday 

J. C.Hopkins 

B.. B. Anderson 

John M. Olin 

E. A. Birge 

A. D. Conover 

Milton B. French 

Mrs. D. £. Carson 

Miss S. A. Carver 

Miss M. Murdock 



Departments of Instruction. 



Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Latin and History 

Political Economy and Civil Polity. 

Logic and English Literature 

Greek 

German and French 

Military Science and Engineering.. 

Physics and Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Geology, Mining and Metallurgy.. 

Law 

Law 

Law ....V 

Law 

Law 

Greek and Scandinavian 

Rhetoric ' 

Zoology 

Engineering 

Music 

Preceptress 

German # 

English 



Salar's 



$3,500 
2,200 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 



1,500 

1,500 

900 

700 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

600 



Male. 



5. Total number who have graduated 373 



6. Number who graduated at last commencement. 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior class , 

0. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in the^rcshman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



48 
24 
23 
87 
44 
29 
67 



Female. 

63 
19 
8 
3 
13 
16 
26 
15 
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13. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution..^..,... f255, 839 47 

14. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 459, 829 11 

15. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 58,781 27 

16. Amount receiyed for tuition during the current year « 6,386 80 

17. Rates of tuition in collegiate department, per annum, not includ- 

ing board Free. 

18. Rates of tuition in preparatory department, per annum, not in- 

cluding board Free, 

JOHN BASCOM, 

President 



BELOIT COLLEGE. 

Annual report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Bdoit Col- 

lege for the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution the Board of Trustees of Beloit College, 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Beloit, Wiscousia. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salar'8 


Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., Pres... 

Rev. Joseph Emerson, M.A 

Rev. William Porter, M.A 


Historv and civil Dolitv 


$1,800 


Greek lancruaee and literature 


1.500 


Latin laniruaee and literature ; 


1,500 


James J. Blaisdell. D. D 


Mental and moral Dhilosonhv... 


1.500 


James H. Eaton. Ph.D 


Chemistrv and mineralotrv .4 


1.500 


Rev. Henry M. Whitney, M. A.. 
Peter H end rickson. M.A 


Rhetoric and Enelish literature.. 


1.600 


Modern lanKuaees 


1.500 


Thomas C. Chamberlin. M. A... 


GeoloffV, zooloev and botanv 


1.500 


Ira W. Pettibone, M.A 


Princinal of Dreoaratorv school 


1.500 


Samuel T. Kidder. B.A 


Assistant in preparatory school i 


800 







[The chair of mathenatics vacant, instruction in that department given by Pruf *8. Clianiberlln and 

J Pettibone.] 

BUIe. 

5. Total number who have grrduated 223 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 9 

7. Number of students in the senior class 11 

8. Number of students in the junior class 21 

^. Number of students in the sophomore class 19 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 83 

11. Number of students in the preparatory department 134 

{site 20 ^ 

othe;'iands'Vn "\\iZ 601 I 1,868 

landsin other states 747 J 

13. Estimated cash value of land /site 120,000) -j„^ -^ 

owned by the institution t other lands 12, 100 f ^ * 

14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 55, t,00 

15. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 121,491 CO 
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16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 1*14,420 60 

1 7. Amount received for tuition during the current year 3, 792 60 

18. Bates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 86 00 

19. Bates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 26 00 

20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of builjding and repairs, during the year ending August 81, 

1876 ./ 16,461 86 

A. L. CHAPIN, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 



CARROLL COLLEGE. 

Anmud Report of the President of tlie Board of Trustees of Carroll 
College^ for the year ending August, 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Carroll College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Waukesha, Wis. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1846, (reorganized 1873). 
4. Names of members of the faculty, ^vith their respective salaries : 



Names. 



Department of Instruction. 



W. L. Rankin, A. M. 
Mrs. M. E. Wolcott.. 
Miss Alice P. Perry.. 

Mrs. L. E. AUason 

Hugo Philler, M. D. . 



Principal 

English Language and Literature... 
Principal of Grammar Department. 
Principal of Primary Department... 
French and German 



Salar's 



$1,200 
500 
500 



Male. 



5. Number who graduated at last commencement (high school 

course) 7 

6. Number of students in the Preparatory Department 88 



Female. 

4 
62 



7. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 14 

8. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution | 5, 000. 00 

0. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 10,000.00 

10. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 8,000.00 

11. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except tu- 

ition 700.00 

12. Amount received for tuition during the current year 1 , 938. 70 

18. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 
ing board 24 to 32. 00 

14. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending Aug. 81, 1876... 2, 622. 84 



VERNON TICHENOR, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 

Aimual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Law- 
rence tJniversityjfor the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institutioD, The Lawrence Uniyerslty of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Appleton. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of the members of the faculty with their respective salaries : 



Names. 



ReT. Geo. M. Steele, D. D. Pres. 

Hiram A. Jones, A. M., 

Wilbur F. Yocum, A. M., 

Rev. Wesley C. Sawyef, Ph. D., 

James C. Foye, A. M., 

Dr. Forest M. Hyde, C. E., 

Louise M. Hodgkins, A. M., 

Oliver P. De Land, 

T.Martin Towne, 

Selina A. Glark, 



Departments of Instruction. . 



Ethics and Civil Polity 

Ancient Languages 

Natural History and Geology 

Philosophy and Rhetoric 

Chemistry and Physics 

Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 

Preceptor, French and History 

Commercial School 

Conservatory of Music 

Drawing and Painting 



Salar's 



$1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
700 
700 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in the Senior Class 

8. Number of students in the Junior Class 

9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class 

10. Number of students in the Freshman Class 

1 1 . Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory and Academical De- 

partments 



Mal«. 


7emal« 


124 


62 


7 


8 


7 


8 


6 


6 


11 


6 


21 


17 



94 



65 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, about 500 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution, about $ 2, 100 00 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 30,000 00 

16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 90, OdO 00 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except tui- 

tion 4,521 24 

18. Amount received for tuition and incidentals during the current 

year 2,779 87 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not including 

board 21 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 15 00 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 81, 

1876 11, 618 17 

GEO. M. STEELE, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
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MILTON COLLEGE. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
MiUon College, for the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1. Oorpomte name of the institution, Milton College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Milton. 

8. Year when the institution was founded, in 1844, as an Academy; in 1867, a» 

a College. 
4. Kauies of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Bev. W. C. Whitford, A. M 

Albert Whitford. A. M 


Physical, mental, and moral science 

Pure mathematics and Latin language 
German and Greek lan&ruases 


11,000 00 
1,000 00 


Truman VV. Saunders. A. M 


800 00 


0. Eugene Lnrkin 

>Villiftm C. Kine 


Assistant in Latin lan&ruase 


135 00 


Commercial instruction 


160 00 


Miss Jane C." Bond. A. M........ 


English denartmcut 


425 00 


Mrs. Chloe C. Whitford. A. M.. 


Assistant in mathematics 


242 84 


Mies Mary F. Builey, A. M 

Miss Miirv Jiine Haven 


Assistant in English denartment 


110 00 


Instrumental music 


" 20O00 









Male. 

69 

3 

3 

5 

14 

22 

11. Number of students in the preparatory department 108 



6. Total number who have graduated 

6* Number who graduated at last commencement. 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore elass..^.. 
10. Number of students in the freshman class 



Female. Total. 
60 119 



5 
3 



8 
12 
65 



8 

6 

5 

22 

34 

173 



12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 

15. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 

16. Ciibinets, apparatus, libraries, furniture, and paintings 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources excpt 

tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the year 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 

20. Kates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending Augest 31, 1876. 



173.5 

$3, 900 00 

30, 550 00 

6,000 00 

5, 600 00 

400 00 
3, 614 41 

27 to 33 00 

24 to 27 00 

3, 877 32 



W. C. WHITFORD, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
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RACINE COLLEGE. 

Annual Report of the President of Racine College for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Racine College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Racine. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1852. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 



Departments of Instruction. 



Rev. J. DeKoven, D. D 

Rev. H. Wheeler, B. D 

Rev. A. Falk, Ph. D 

Rev. J. J, Elmendorf, S. T. D. 

Rev. J. H. Converse, A. M. 
Rev. F. S. Luther, A. M. 

Robt. C. Hendley, A. M 

M. La Bombarie 



President and Lecturer in Moral Phil, and 
the Evidences 

Prof, of Mathematics 

Emeritus Frof. of Greek and Instructor in 
German \ 

University Prof, of Mental Philosophy, and 
Belle Lettres 

University Prof, of Ancient Languages 

University Prof, of Physics and Astronomy.. 

Tutor in Chemistry and the Natural Sciences. 

Tutor in French 



Salar's 



$2,600 

A house. 

1,200 

1,200 

1,800 
1,800 
1,600 



1,200 



[A Rector and seven Masters take charge of the Grammar School.] 

Mala 

• 

6. Total number who have graduated 96 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 6 

7. Number of students in the Senior Class 8 

8. Number of students in the Junior Class 3 

9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class 12 

10. Number of students in the Freshmen Class 12 

11. Number of students in the Preparatory Department 106 

12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 90 

18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $18, 000 

14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 100, 000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 30, 800 

16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except tuition 2, 760 

17. Amount received for tuition and board during the current year, 

about 50,000 

18. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, including board 200—412 

19. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, includ- 

ing board 412 

20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive We expend 

building and repairs, during the year ending August 81, 1876.... all income. 



JAMES DeKOVEN, 

President of Racine College. 
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RIPON COLLEGE. 

Annual Repoii of the Pir^ident of Hie Board of Trustees of 
Ripon College, for the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Ripon College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Ripon, Fond du Lac Coun< 

ty, Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, (as a college) 1863. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 

5. Charter granted 1854, and amended 1864. 



Names. 



Department of Instruction. 



Rev. E. H. Merrill, A. M. 

J. M. Geery, A. M 

C. A. Kenaston, A. M 

J. C. Fillmore, A. M 

C. G. Baldwin, A. M 

G. C. Duffee, A. M 

H. B. Miter, A. M 

Rev. J. A. Towle, A. M.... 

H. G. Dennison, .A.. M 

H. A. Sabin,B. S 

Mrs. C. T. Tracy 

Miss Emma Ellis 



Mental and Moral Science 

Eng. Literature, Rhet.and Political Philos'y 

Mathematics and Astronomy 

Music 

Latin, Language and Literature 

History (Instructor) 

Latin and English (Instructor) 

Greek Language and Literature 

Greek and English (Instructor) 

Chemistry and Natural Science 

Botany and English Branches 

Piano and Vocal Culture 



Salar*s 



$1,2(X> 

1,00(> 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

600 

60O 

1,000 

200 

900 

650 

500 



5. Total number who have gratuated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. 

7. Number of students in the Senior Class 

8. Number of students in the Junior Class 

9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class.. 

10. Number of students in the Freshman Class.. .< 

11. Number of students not in the Regular Classes. 



Male. 
44 






11 

, 9 

11 

3 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory Department 112 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

14. Fstimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 

16. Amount (tf endowments and funds except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 

Amount received for tuition during the current year. 

Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not including 
board 

Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 
ing board 

21.. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive of 
building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1876 



18. 
19. 

20. 



Female. 
27 

• • • 

2 
10 
5 
2 
5 
120 



480 00 

$300 00 

6,600 00 

67, 000 00 

13, 196 44 
2, 884 94 

24 00 

21 00 

15, 881 38 



EDWARD H. MERRELL, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 



Reports of Academies and Seminaries. 



ALBION ACADEMY. 

Anmud Rq>oi*t of the President of the Board of Trustees of Albion 
Academy, for the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1 . Corporate name of the institution, Albion Academy and Normal Institute. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Albion, Dane county, Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1854. 

4. Name? of members of the faculty, with their respectiye salaries : 



Names. 



Rev. A. R. Cornwall, A. M 

Rev. Simeon H. Babcock, Ph. B. ... 
Mrs. Amanda L. Cornwall, L.A.... 

Miss Adelia R. Luce 

Miss Josie Hatch, Preceptress 

Mr. H. H. Phelps 

Mr. M. G. Stillman 

Mr.L.I.Hill 

Geo. H. Lilly 

Mrs. Mira Green 



Departments of Instruction. 



Latin, Greek, Metaphysics 

Mathematics 

Rhetoric and English Grammar. 

History and Elocution 

Geography and Physiology 

Teacher in Arithmetic 

Penmanship 

Prof, of Instrumental Music .... 

Teacher of Vocal Music 

Teacher of Vocal Culture 



Salar's 



[The salaries of teachers is proportioned to the income from tuition.] 

6. Total number who have graduated 104 

Male. Female' 

6. Number who graduated last commencement 3 3 

7. Number of students in the senior class 7 

8. Number of students not in regular classes 243 

9. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 172 

10. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $ 2, 500.00 

11. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 50, 000. 00 

12. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate \ 4, 800.00 

13. Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 18, 21, 24 



C. H. HEAD, 

President Tmstees, 
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ELROY SEMINARY. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Elroy 
Seminary, for the year ending Augvst 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Elroy Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Elroy. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, A. D., 1873. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Name. 



BcT. F. M. Washburn, A. B.. 

C. E. Booth, M. D 

Martha A. Washburn, M. A. 

Anna M. Hopper 

Eva Brown 

Victoria P. Bovee 

Jennie McClurc 



Departments of Instruction. 



Principal 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Lady Principal 

Assistant teacher, .^ 

Principal primary department .' 

Principal commercial department 

Teacher of music 



Salar's 



$500 



800 
300 
180 



5. Number of students in the junior class 

6. Number of students in the first year class 

7. Number of students in the primary class 

8. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



Male. 


Female 


8 


2 


12 


16 


23 


13 


23 


30 



9. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 2 

10. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $400 00 

11. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 4,000 00 

12. Amount received for tuition during the current year 1,106 40 

13. Bates of tuition in academical department, per annum, not includ- 

ing board 26 25 

14. Bates of tuition in preparatory department,- per annum, not in- 

cluding board 17 25 

15. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive of 

building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1876... 1,212 17 

C. E. BOOTH, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
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KEMPER HALL. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Kem- 
per Hall for the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Kemper Hall. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Kenosha. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1870. 

4. Names of Members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 



Rev. Geo. M. Everhart, D. D. ... 

Hev. Lucicn C. Lance, B. D 

Mr. W. B. Campbell 

Miss M. S. Buscnberre 

Miss A. C. Phister 

Miss Mary 0. Andrews 

Miss Jessie Matthews 

CJharles Heyer 

Miss D.Murdoch 

Mrs. H. A. Copeland 



Departments of Instruction. 



Rector and Professor Mental Philosophy. 

Professor of Latin 

Modern Languages 

Mathematics 

Drawing and Painting 

Natural Sciences 

Music 

Yocal and Instrumental Music 

Superintendent 

Matron 



Salar' s 



Malo. 

5. Total number who have graduated 14 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 5 

7. Number of students in the Senior Class 5 

8. Number of students in the Intermediate Class 12 

9. Number of students in the Junior Class 17 

10. Number of students in the Preparatory Classes 47 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory Department 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 48 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $75 per acre. 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 

16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 

Amount received for tuition including board, during the current 
year $8,000 00 

Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not includ- 
ing board 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

21. Amount paid on account of the expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending August 
31, 1876 



18. 
19. 



GEO. M. EVERHART, 

Vice President of the Board of Trustees. 
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ROCHESTER SEMINARY. 

Annual repoii, of the president of the board of trustees of Rochester. 
Seminary, for the year ending Augnd 31, 1876. 

1. Cfrporate name of the institution Rochester Institute, changed to Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Rochester. 

3. Year when the institute was founded, December 1866, chartered January, 

1867. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 



0. D. Augir 

R. F.Pouley 

Miss Gertrude M. Cass. 



Departments of Instruction. 



President of board. 

Principal 

Preceptress 



Salar's 



$1, 050 
450 



Male. 



5. Total number who have graduated 3 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in the fourth year class 2 

8. Number of students in the third year class 8 

9. Number of students in preparatory department 54 



Female. 

5 
2 
3 
9 
47 



10. Number of acres of land owned by the institution J 

11. Estimated value of buildings owned by the institution, and grounds $5, 000 

12. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 325 

13. Amount received for tuition during the current year 1 , 425 

14^ Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not includ- 
ing board , 26 

15. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 22 

16. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, salaries and 

repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1876... 1, 750 



0. D. AUGIR, 

President of the Board of Trustees, 



State Teachers' Association. 



SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Session of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, 
was opened in the Senate Chamber, Madison, December 28, 1875, 
at 7: 30 o'clock P. M., President H. C. Rowland in the chair. 

President Bascom offered prayer. 

J. B. Thayer, of the Normal School, River Falls, read a paper on 
" Proper Distribution of Institutes." 

The same subject was discussed at length by W. H. Chandler, 
Samuel Shaw, President Arey, I^esident Albee, A. Salisbury, T. S. 
Chipman, W. A. De La Matyr, J. Q. Emery, J. B. Thayer, Ken- 
nedy Scott, Rev. J. B. Pradt, I. N. Stewart, N. C. Twining. 

Mr. Thayer's paper was then referred to a committee instructed 
to report upon it at some future time. The chair appointed as 
such committee J. Q. Emery, W. H. Chandler, and Albert Wat- 
kins. 

After a short recess the report of the Committee on Free Text 
Books was read by T. E. WiUiams, as follows : 

Your committee is of the opinion that the last Annual Report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction contains so full, 
convincing and altogether admirable a presentation of the advan- 
tages of the free text-book system, as to leave little, if anything 
more, to be said in its favor. They do not deem it necessary to 
here recapitulate those advantages, but content themselves with 
saying that they give the system their hearty and unqualified en- 
dorsement, and hope to see it everywhere adopted. 

E. Barton Wood, 
Ct. M. Bowen, 
T. E. Williams, 

Commitiee, 
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On motion, the considercation of this report was made the first 
order of business for Wednesday morning. 
The Association then adjourned. 

Wednesday, December 29. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlain of Beloit. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The subject of " Free Text-books " was discussed at considerable 
length by Superintendent Searing, W. H. Chandler, James MacAl- 
ister, A. F. North, A. Salisbury, R. H. Tripp, President Bascom, 
Kennedy Scott, Samuel Shaw, and W. J. Bowen. On motion, the 
report was amended by striking out the word " free," and in this 
form it was then adopted. 

I. N. Stewart read the report of the committee on " School Li- 
braries," as follows : 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of School Li- 
braries, beg leave to report as follows : 

We believe it unnecessary to discuss the value of local libraries 
easily accessible to all, as an educational force. 

We find existing libraries in fifty out of sixty-three superintend- 
ent districts, containing 16,157 volumes, valued at $14,657. Eight 
per cent, of the school fund income for the last year would buy 
them all. The number of volumes is decreasing year by year. 
They are in charge of district ofiicers who, when the contents of 
the books have once become well known to the readers of the dis- 
trict, allow the books to disperse, and lose all interest in the in- 
crease or continuance of the library. 

This result is due to the division of the library to its lowest lim- 
its in the district ; to the lack of any system of exchange between 
districts ; and to the withdrawal of state support. 

Without discussing the capabilities, possibilities or probabilities 
of any system or of no system, we submit the following plan as the 
result of our deliberations : [Synopsis only given.] 

1. State superintendent and presidents of normal schools to be 
a state library board, to purchase and issue books, make rules, fur- 
nish blanks, etc. 

2. Town clerk or other person appointed by town board to be 
librarian, and to give bond. 
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3. Town to bear all local incidental expenses. 

4. Library to be free to all residents in town of suitable age. 

5. Seventy-five dollars to be the minimum raised to start a li^ 
brary, and the town to submit the question of a library annuajly, 
at town meeting, till action is taken. 

6. District libraries to be merged in town library, except books 
of reference, and donations to be received. 

7. Library being started, state superintendent to issue draft oix 
library fund, for books, equal to amount raised, but not to exceed 
amount last apportioned from the income of school fund when that 
amount exceeded $75. 

8. Every $10 subsequently raised to be duplicated by the state 
to an extent not exceeding in one year 15 per cent, of scoool in- 
come fund apportioned to the town. 

9. County superintendent to inspect libraries annually, and re- 
port condition to state superintendent, who may withhold aid for 
cause, and librarian be liable on his bond for malfeasance. 

10. A state library tax of $30,000 to begin with, and annually 
thereafter a tax not exceeding 15 per cent, of school fund income, 
(about $28,000 for 1875). 

11. Cities and villages to have library privileges like towns. 
The motion to adopt this report called forth much discussion, in 

which the following gentlemen participated : Superintendent Sear- 
ing, President Bascom, Rev. A. 0. Wright, Samuel Shaw, R. H. 
Tripp, J. Q. Emery, I. N. Stewart, Rev. J. B. Pradt, 0. R. Smith, 
W. A. De La Matyr, A. K. Delaney, and Albert Watkins. 

On motion, action on the question of adoption of the report was 
postponed to the morning session of Thursday. 

W. H. Chandler read the report of the committee on " Functions 
of Normal Schools." 

The report was adopted. 

Superintendent Searing announced the meeting of county and 
city superintendents at 2 o'clock, and invited the members of the 
association to attend and participate. 

The report of the committee on " Reorganization of the Associa- 
tion " was then read by President Albee, as follows : 

Your committee, to whom the consideration of this topic in the 
president's address was intrusted, ask leave to submit the follow- 
ing statement and suggestions : 
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1. The Wisconsin Teachers^ Associatioti was chartered in 1855 
with the following specific objects : 

(a.) The self-improvement of the members. 

(J),') The advancement of the cause of popular education through- 
out the state. 

While it is certain that much has been done in the past twenty- 
years to further the objects of this association, it is admitted that 
its transactions have too often been burdened with compliments 
and resolutions, and have embodied too little of the practical re- 
sults of the careful, thoughtful experiments made in the isolated 
schools ©f the state. 

2. Your committee, after careful reflection, feel that a vigorous 
exercise of the functions already possessed must remedy most of 
the ills complained of, rather than placing our trust in reorgani- 
zation. 

3. The following modifications, with the needful organic changes, 
are recommended for your consideration : 

(a.) That the secretary of this association be elected for a term 
of four years, and be eligible to re-election. 

That two assistant secretarie;s be chosen annually. 

(b.) That the secretary keep and publish full reports of the pro- 
ceedings and debates, as well as of papers read before the associa- 
tion by its members. 

(2.) That all papers read by members, whose full text would re- 
quire more than fifteen minutes in the reading (evening lectures 
excepted,) be read by abstract, and published in full. 

(3.) That an annual appropriation of dollars be made 

for the purchase of a teachers' professional library, which shall be 
kept in the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction; the 
volumes of such library to be subject to call of any member of the 
association, in regular standing, during the two years immediately 
preceding such application, upon his depositing the value of the 
work with the treasurer (Assistant Superintendent?) of the associ- 
ation. No book is to be retained more than oiie inoiithj if the copy 
is desired by any other member, and the deposit to be refunded 
upon the return of the volume in good condition. 

(4.) In order to ofier inducements to regular attendance and 
prompt discharge of duties, the following amendment is suggested: 

Resolved, That members who shaU have paid their dues and performed all proper 
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requirements of the officers for /vc consecutive years, next preceding any meet- 
ing of the association, shall be entitled to cast five (5) votes upon any question to 
be decided by ballot or by call of the "yeas and nays;'* and those who shall have 
paid dues and performed duties in like manner for the ten (10) consecutive years 
immediately preceding, shall be entitled to cast ten (10) votes upon like questions. 

, G. S. Albee, 

N. C. Twining, 
J. B. Thayer, 

Committee, 

On motion, the consideration of this report was made the first 
order of business for this evening. 
The association then adjourned to 7:30 o'clock. 

evening session. 

The session was opened at 7:30 o'clock. President Howland in 
the chair, and the reading of the minutes of the last meeting dis- 
pensed with. 

The first order of business was the question of the adoption of 
the report of the committee on re-organization. Several amend- 
ments, and a motion to lay the report on the table were lost, and 
after considerable discussion the report was finally adopted as 
read. 

Rev. A. 0. Wright, of Fox Lake, then read a paper on "The 
Need of Academies in our Educational System." 

An animated discussion followed upon the same subject; The 
following gentlemen took part: President Bascom, A.R.Corn- 
wall, E. Marsh, President Chapin, O. R. Smith, Rev. A. O. Wright, 
Samuel Shaw, James MacAlister, S. S. Rockwood, T. C. Chamber- 
lain, Thos. S. Chipman, B. M. Reynolds and W. H. Chandler. 

The association then adjourned to 9 a. m. Thursday. 

Thursday, December 30, 1875. 
The morning session opened at 9 o'clock. President Howland in 
the chair. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, of Beloit, offered prayer. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
By previous action, the question of the adoption of the report 
of the committee on " school libraries " was the first order of bu- 
siness. 

19 SuPT. 
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0. R. Smith ofifered the following as a substitute, and moved its 
adoption : 

1. So amend chapter 80, general laws of 1872, as to give to town 
t)oards the same powers as are given to village trustees or common 
councils of cities. 

2. By agitation, interest the people in libraries. 

On motion to adopt this substitute, some discussion ensued by 
W. H. Chandler, I. N. Stewart, and 0. R. Smith. 

On motion, consideration of the question was postponed to 11 
o'clock. 

The following report of the committee on teachers' certificates 
was read by the chairman, A. F. North : 

Since the exigencies of society under popular government de- 
.mand that the state assume the duty of providing for at least the 
elementary instruction of her citizens, her responsibility to see to it 
that proper teachers are prdvided, necessarily follows; and our state 
has wisely required that the teachers be proved before being per- 
mitted to exercise the duties of their office in the state schools, in 
order that the state sufier no loss, either pecuniarily or in the cul- 
ture of her children, from their unfitness. 

The examiner is not required to provide the material of the 
teaching force. Our normal schools, university, colleges, acade- 
mies and high schools do this. He is simply to put his stamp on 
it, testifying to its purity and weight ; and it is but the plainest 
dictate of common sense, justice and decency that he should be a 
judge of the material he stamps, honest of purpose, and free from 
influences calculated to swerve his judgment. He should know 
gold from brass, silver from lead, and should give to every portion 
that stamp which its inherent value warrants, irrespective of the 
source from which it is derived. Whether the precious ore coxnes 
from. California or Nevada, Australia or the coast of Guinea, it 
should be subjected to the same tests without unjust discrimina- 
tion and without partiality. 

The law requires that the examiner testify to the character, 
ability and scholarship of the candidate. For the first of these 
the examiner must in general depend upon the testimony. The 
ability to govern and the aptness to teach, to a great extent, find 
their most satisfactory manifestation and proof in the school 
room, although from what has transpired in the meetings of Insti- 
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tute conductors, we should think a competent board might arrive 
at an approximately correct idea of the aptness to teach by tests 
in the examiner's room, where certainly the scholarship of the 
candidate can be most fully and fairly exhibited. 

Great power is vested by the state in the county superintendent. 
He says authoritatively to the examined, you are competent or 
you are incompetent ; you may teach or you must not teach. He 
says to a district composed of American citizens, you may employ 
this person to teach your children, or he peremptorily forbids 
them to do so, and should they dare to disregard his dicta, he 
locks the treasury — ^their own money it may be — against them. 
A great restraint, truly, upon the liberty of the citizen, but as ex-» 
perience has shown, one absolutely necessary. 

Would it be stretching the prerogative of the state anything be- 
yond this, if the state were to say to these same citizens, you may 
elect a county superintendent, but you must elect a competent 
man ; and the evidence of this will be his possession of a state cer- 
tificate, covering at least the whole ground which his own certifi- 
cate to teachers may require him to cover ? Certainly not ; and it 
is one of those preposterous anomalies seen in republican gov- 
ernments to find a man absolutely ignorant of the properties of a 
triangle, certifying to the geometrical attainments of a candidate 
for geometrical honors, and one who never dreamed that matter 
has properties, testifying to his accomplishments in physical science. 

There is another phase of this subject that claims attention, that 
is : state examinations and state certificates. 

The attainment of a state certificate should be an object of just 
pride and ambition. The teachers in our normal schools, high 
schools, and graded schools, should se^k to possess them. The 
questions should not be of such a character as to be answered sole- 
ly as the result of enormous cram. Covering, as they should, a 
wide range, they should deal with general principles, not with mi- 
nute technical details, such as you may find submitted to a gradu- 
ating class in a second-rate female seminary, and which every sen- 
sible man permits to drop from his memory unless he is teaching 
or prosecuting the study. 

The examinations should be conducted under the auspices of a 
board having some degreee of permanency and responsibility, its 
members having the prestige of high and honorable position in the 
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educational field — a board not one-sided, but representing the va- 
ried educational interests of the state — its University, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and superintendency. And this board alone should 
grant state certificates, limited or unlimited, and this only upon a 
thorough and formal examination of the candidates, and this ex- 
amination should be held, probably, once a year, and at the state 
capital. 

The honor of our state educational establishment is upheld by 
men and women from our normal schools, our University, from 
Beloit and Milton, and other colleges, and from our high schools, 
and there should be no invidious distinction between the gradu- 
ates of any of these in this matter of state examinations, nor in- 
deed between them and those who have graduated from the com- 
mon school. Such partiality by the state is indefensible. Exam- 
inations are not t e things that teachers court; but they are only 
unbearable when they are characterized by inefficiency or inequality. 

Such examinations, conducted by such aboard, would exert the 
most salutary influence upon every educational force in the state. 
It would nerve every student having teaching in view for his life- 
work. It would stimulate our normal schools and colleges to do 
their best, and would reveal unmistakably the character of their 
work. If gold, silver, and precious stones, then worthy to be had 
in honor; if wood, hay, and stubble, then worthy to be burned up, 
if even, peradventure, the builders might suffer loss. 

The subject of this report is a practical one, and the views em- 
bodied in it are submitted with the greatest deference to this meet- 
ing, and in order to bring the matter fully before it for discussion,, 
we beg to submit the following resolutions, viz.: 

1. That county superintendents elect, before entering upon the 
duties of their office, shall be required to hold a state certificate 
covering at least all the branches included in a first-grade county 
certificate. 

2. That in the event of any such county superintendent elect 
failing to procure such certificate, the state superintendent shall be 
required to appoint a properly qualified person in his place, to hold 
the office for one year, and until his successor is elected or ap- 
pointed, unless sooner removed for cause. 

3. That a board composed of six members, representing the 
University, normal schools, colleges and high schools of the state. 
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^nd the city and county superintendency, form a state board of 

^xanriination. which board alone shall have the authority to grant 

«tate certificates. 

4. That the state superintendent shall be ex officio a member of 

this board, and such certificates upon receiving his endorsement, 

«hall be in full force within the state. 

A. F. North, 
J. F. Ellis, 
A. A. Spencer, 

Committee, 

In the discussion following this report, the following gentlemen 
took part: E. Marsh, W. H. Chandler, J. A. Gaynor, Superintend- 
•ent Searing (by reading a paper he had prepared on the subject), 
President Bascom, O. R. Smith, A. F. North, President Albee, and 
James MacAlister. 

The report was then adopted. 

President Bascom presented the following, which was adopted: 

That a committee of three be appointed, 1st, to draw up a com 
plete educational constitution of the State of Wisconsin; 2d, to in- 
itiate the precise steps of legislation, by which and in the order in 
which this constitution in its provisions should pass into operation* 
The report to be made at the meeting in July. 

The chair appointed as such committee; John Bascom, Edward 
Searing and James MacAlister. 

The consideration of Mr. Smith's substitute for the report of the 
•committee on school libraries was resumed. W. H. Chandler, I. 
N. Stewart, 0. R. Smith, Samuel Shaw, Superintendent Searing, 
President Albee, Prof W. F. Allen, A. F. North and O. R. Smith 
■discussed the question at some length. 

The substitute was lost, and the report adopted as it appears in 
these minutes. 

James MacAlister read the report of the committee on a state 
school tax : 

The whole state being interested in the education of all its child- 
ren, aijd as a failure to secure that end in any portion of the state 
is detrimental to the well-being of the commonwealth, it therefore 
becomes the duty of the state, not only to exercise a general super- 
vision over the educational interests of the state, but to give 
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material aid to such portions as by reason of their newness, sparse- 
ness of population, or other causes, are unable to maintain schools 
of such a character as are fitted to prepare our young people for 
the duties of citizenship. 

As to the means of accomplishing these results, your committee 
are of the opinion that a general tax imposed upon the whole 
state would in every way prove satisfactory. Such a plan would 
be in perfect harmony with the principles on which the whole sys- 
tem of state education rests. Wisconsin is among the two or three 
states that have taken no step in this direction. 

The whole cost of schools averages about four and one-half mills 
on the valuation of the property subject to taxation. The state 
school fund amounts to about one-twelfth of the aggregate amount 
of this cost. This is altogether too small to be of any real benefit 
to districts anxious to organize and maintain good schools, but re- 
stricted in various ways from securing the necessary funds under 
the present system. Your committee have come to the conclusion 
that if a general tax upon the valuation of taxable property, suffi- 
cient to raise the income from the state to two mills on the dollar, 
were made law, the general average of public education would be 
very considerably raised, and great gain would be experienced to 
the intelligence and character of the people of our state. 

Your committee would therefore recommend the passage of a 
law providing for a tax of two mills on the dollar, based upon the 
valuation of property, and distributed to the various districts pro 
rata according to the attendance of pupils in the schools. 

James MacAlister, 
Edward Searing, 
Alex. F. North, 

Committee, 

After discussion by James MacAlister, A. F. North, A. 0. Wright, 
W. H. Chandler, W. A. Walker, 0. R. Smith, and W. S. Johnson, 
the report was adopted. 

A. Salisbury offered the following, and it was adopted : 

Whereas, The project of state uniformity in text-books for the public school9of 
the state is being vigorously pressed in certain quarters, and is likely to come be- 
fore the legislature for its consideration at the coming session, be it therefore 

RMolvedf That while we fully realize the evils of diversity and the advantages of 
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uniformity of text-books, we nevertheless arc fully convinced, both from its failure 
in other states, and from the nature of the case, that the plan of state uniformity 
will practically result in mischief to the educational work of the state. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the town is the proper unit for uniformity, and that 
we would reiterate our expression of one year ago in favor of compulsory town 
uniformity. 

Superintendent Searing reported verbally for the committee on 
the university. The subject was briefly discussed by Alexander 
Kerr, Samuel Shaw, and J. A. Gaynor. 

O. R. Smith offered the following : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that it is the duty of the state 
to establish a school for the education of its/ feeble-minded children. 

The association adjourned to 7 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

President Howland called the association to order at 7:30 o clock. 

On motion, three members were added to the committee on 
state educational system. , 

The chair announced the committee as enlarged, to consist of 
John Bascom, Edward Searing, James MacAlister, W. H. Chandler, 
W. D. Parker, and E. B. Wood. 

E. H. Sprague read, the report of the committee on functions 
of common schools, as follows : 

Whekeas, The education of the youth of this state is of paramount importance; 
and whereas, the framcrs of the constitution of Wisconsin contemplated that every 
child should receive instruction in the rudiments of education in the English lan- 
guage ; and whereas, there seems to be a lack of appreciation of the urgent ne- 
cessity of increased effort in the direction of making the common school more effec- 
tive ; and whereas, taxation for school facilities and the large outlay of time and 
money for the education of teachers in normal and other schools is only justifiable 
on the basis first mentioned ; therefore. 

Resolved, That the common schools are instituted as a means of securing intelli- 
gence in the community, so that each member may properly perform his duty as a 
citizen. 

Resolved, That we earnestly commend the common schools to the state superin- 
tendent, and aU others associated with him; having jurisdiction, that they, by all 
lawful means, seek to render thtse schools more efficient, and that they stir up the 
people of this commonwealth to a due appreciation of this great responsibility, and 
to this end that the State Superintendent be requested to prepare a definite outline 
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of work for the common schools that shall make them the base of that liber tj and 
intelligence necessary to true citizenship. 

Robert Graham, 
E. H. Sprague, 

(hmmittee. 

After remarks by Messrs. Searing, Gaynor, MacAlister, Marsh, 
Sprague, Albee and North, the report was adopted. 

O. R. Smith called up his resolution in reference to the education 
of feeble-minded children by the state, and after some discussion 
by Messrs. Chipman, North and MacAlister, the resolution was 
adopted. 

R. V/. Burton, of Janesville, read a paper entitled " Provisions." 

Mr. Burton, in his paper, favored the project of organizing a sci- 
entific field institute during the long vacation next summer. After 
remarks by James MacAlister, W. A. De La Matyr, I. N. Stewart, 
T. C. Chamberlain, R. Irving, Superintendent Searing, A. Salisbury, 
Samuel Shaw, and 0. R. Smith, it was voted to leave the whole 
matter of the advisability of organizing such an Institute in the 
hands of a committee, with instructions to report at the July meet- 
ing of the association. 

The chair appointed as such committee James MacAlister, R. W. 
Burton, Samuel Shaw. 

The report of the committee on National Centennial was then 
read by President Albee, as follows : 

Your committee, appointed to co-operate with the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Wisconsin, in the presentation of the educational work of Wis- 
consin at the National Centennial Exhibition, are only able at this 
session to report progress in the general plan of operation. 

First That the Superintendent of Public Instruction be author- 
ized to seek an appropriation by the legislature of dollars, 

for the purpose of defraying the necessary expenses of preparation 
©f blank forms, and transportation of material, and that all ex- 
pense of preparation be borne by the institution, municipality, or 
district represented. 

Second, • That the rules and specifications of the National Com- 
mittee be observed in the preparation of all material. 

The following terms are recommended as leading heads under 
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which the preparation may be outlined : Historical, Organic, Illus- 
trative, Representative. It is further recommended — 

1. That the Historical include (a) the general history of the 
progress of education in Wisconsin; (jb) the history of classes of 
schools, which shall include the history of each school of that 
class. The following classes are suggested as having a history so 
well defined as to be susceptible of ready presentation : Colleges 
and Universities, Municipal Systems, Normal Schools, Schools of 
^Law, Medicine and Theology, Academies, Commercial Schools. 

2. That the Organic include (a) The State System of Educational 
Administration, 

(6) Municipal Systems, with Course of Study, Mode of Promotion, 
Method of Supervision, Programme of Daily Work and Grada- 
tion. 

(c) Higher Institutions, with Curriculum, Mode of Administra- 
tion, Conditions of Admission, and relations of the several Depart- 
ments to each other. 

(d) Common Schools, with Organization, Course of Study, or Grade 
of Work, and Programme of Daily Work. 

Representative Work: Samples of Penmanship, Composition, 
Drawing, and Maps of Wisconsin and Localities ; Examination 
Papers, arranged by Branches and Grade; Topic Schedules of Re- 
citation; Outline of a Class Recitation; Outline of a Day's Gov- 
ernment; Apparatus and Appliances; Libraries and Works of Re- 
ference. 

Illustrative: (a) Photographs or Engravings of School Buildings, 
Model, Average and Abominable ; (b) Interior Plans of School 
Buildings; (c) Plans of School Grounds; (d) Educational Charts 
of State and Counties. 

By the circular of the National Committee we learn that all ar- 
ticles for exhibition must be in place at Philadelphia on May 1, as 
the very latest date. 

The committee of Massachusetts calls upon its citizens to have 
all material delivered to the committee by March 1, at the latest 
date. 

To facilitate the work of direction and preparation, this commit- 
tee would recommend the appointment at this time of a director 
for each of the departments of education in Wisconsin, and fur- 
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ther suggest that the preparation and dissemination of directions 
for preparation of material be completed by the first day of Feb- 
ruary next. G. S. Albee, 

Oliver Arey, 
H. C. Rowland, 
Jas. MacAlister, 

Centennial Committee. 

The report was adopted. 

The appointment of proper persons as directors of the several 
departments mentioned in the report, was left in the hands of the 
Centennial Committee. 

In accordance with this action the Centennial Committee made 
the following appointments of Directors: 

Department of the State — Superintendent Searing. 

Department of Municipalities — James MacAlister. 

Department of Colleges — President A. L. Chapin. 

Department of Normal Sehools — President O. Arey. 

Department of High Schools — O. R. Smith. 

Department of Common Schools — W. H. Chandler. 
, Department of Detached Schools — 

The following was adopted : 

Reiolvedy That we tender the thanks of the association to the Vilas House, the 
Park Hotel and the Capital House for reduced rates of entertainment ; to the C. 
& N. W. R., the C. M. & St. P. R. R., the Mil. Lake Shore & Western, and the 
Wisconsin Valley R. R., for reduced rates of fare over their lines; and to the Wis- 
comin State Journal and Madison Democrat for full and appreciative reports of our 
proceedings. 

A vote of thanks to the officers of the association was passed. 
President Howland then declared the session adjourned sine die. 

H. C. Howland, 

President 

A. J. HUTTON, 

Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The twenty-fourth annual session of the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers' Association began in Plymouth church, Milwaukee, at 9:30 
o'clock, July 5, 1876. 

The whole audience joined in singing "America," after which 
Pres. W. C. Whitford, of Milton college, offered prayer. 

Mayor Butler was expected to address the association at this 
hour, but was prevented by severe illness. Supt. James MacAlis- 
ter explained the mayor's absence, and in his behalf welcomed the 
association to the city. The Hon. Joshua Stark, president of the 
board of school commissioners of the city, welcomed the associa- 
tion in the name of the school commissioners. To these addresses 
of welcome President Howland briefly and fittingly responded. 

Supt. James MacAlister was called to the chair, and President 
Howland delivered the president's annual address. 

On motion, the president's address was referred to a committee, 
consisting of A. Salisbury, W. D. Parker, and R. Graham, for dis- 
tribution to sub-committees. 

W. H. Beach, of Beloit, read a paper — "What shall we teach? " 

Recess of ten minutes. 

After recess, a song, " The Swiss Girl," was sung by a chorus of 
teachers of the public schools of the city. Prof. F. W. H. Priem^ 
superintendent of music, of the city schools, acting as pianist. 

The president announced the following committees : 

Mnance — A. H. Porter, T. F. Frawley, Mary Flanders. 

Enrollment — A. Earthman, W. E. Anderson, C. E. Miller. 

Ohituaries — ^A. Salisbury. 

The Committee on Distribution of President's Address reported 
the following committees : 

On the Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School — J. Q. Emery^ 
Chairman, I. N. Stewart, H. W. Slack. 

On Courses of Study for Mixed and Graded Schools — A. Salisbury,, 
Chairman, N. C. Twining, W. B. Minaghan. 

On the Function of the High School — ^Albert Hardy, Chairman, L^ 
W. Briggs, Lewis Funk. 

On Oral and Text-book Instruction and Rhetorical Exercises — G. S^ 
Albee, Chairman, W. H. Beach, J. H. Terry. 
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On Classification and Grading — J. B. Thayer, Chairman, L. D. 
Harvey, J. T. Lunn. 

On Higher Education and the University — President Wm. C. Whit- 
ford, Chairman, President E. H. Merrill, A. F. North. 

On Normal Schools — J. MacAlister, Chairman, A. J. Hutton, M. 
Kirwan. 

The Geological Survey — Geo. R. Kleeberger, Chairman, G. W. 
Peckham, W. H. Kellerman. 

The Township System of School Government — Hon. Ed. Searing, 
Chairman, Hon. W. H. Chandler, A. A. Miller. 

On Instruction for the Feeble Minded — W. D. Parker, Chairman, S. 
6. Sherman, D wight Kinney. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Albert Salisbury, 
W. D. Parker, 
Robert Graham, 

Committee. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

Miss S. A. Stewart, of Milwaukee, read an essay: "Normal 
School Work." 

The meetii^g appointed for the afternoon of July 4th, having 
been given up on account of the celebration of the " Centennial 
Fourth," Superintendent J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, who as one of 
the veteran teachers of the state had come to attend that meeting, 
was introduced and addressed the association. Superintendent 
Pickard gave many interesting reminiscences of the early days, and 
Bpoke encouragingly of the present as compared with the past. 

Recess of ten minutes. 

After recess, a song by the glee club. 

On motion, the election of officers Avas made the special order of 
l3usiness for to-morrow at ten o'clock. 

On motion, it was voted that when the association adjourns at 
the close of this morning's session, the adjournment be made to 
four o'clock this afternoon, at the grounds of the National Soldiers* 
JBome, and that the order of exercises be the programme appointed 
for the afternoon of July 4th. 

J. Q. Emery read the report of the committee on proper distri- 
bution of institutes,. as follows, and the report was adopted: 
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Your committee, to whom was referrred Prof. Thayer's paper oi> 
the Proper Distribution of Institutes, read at the winter meeting of 
the association, at Madison, have had the same under conside^a•^ 
tion, as far as it relates to places of holding institutes and persons 
to conduct them, and report as follows : 

The objects of the four weeks' Normal Institutes are, first, aca^ 
demic instruction, and second, awakening a greater interest among 
teachers and inspiring them to nobler efforts. The objects of the 
short term institutes are those given above as second. 

These being the objects, it naturally follows that the four weeks^ 
Normal Institutes should be held at places remote from the Normal 
Schools. As to the short term institutes, the law requires each 
county superintendent to hold at least one during each year, and 
one must therefore be held in each county. The Normal School 
Regents merely supplement the efforts of county superintendents^ 

Inasmuch as there are frequent changes in the office of county 

superintendent, and as these officers are not chogen with especial 

reference to their qualifications for conducting institutes, we regard 

the present plan of selecting institute conductors with especial 

reference to their qualifications for that work, as eminently wise. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. Q. Emery, 

W. H. Chandler. 

Michael Kirwan, of Manitowoc, read a paper on "Teachers' Ex-, 
aminations." 

Adjourned to meet at 4 o'clock, at the Soldiers' Home. 

Capt.' Low, Secretary of the Home, in the absence of Gen^ 
Hincks, received the teachers and showed them the grounds and 
buildings. 

Professor Broscius, director of the American Turners' Seminary 
for Teachers, showed his system of physical training with a class 
of sixty girls, of from ten to fourteen years of age, who went 
through a series of gymnastic exercises with a precision and per^ 
fection which can be attained only by careful drill and love for the 
work. 

After the gymnastic exercises the whole party found their way to 
the concert hall of the Home, where short speeches were made by 
veteran teachers of the state. 

President W. C. Whitford, of Milton College, spoke of the trials,, 
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hardships and heroisms of the early days; sketched the early 
history of Milton College ; spoke of a building, No. 371 Third 
street, in the Second ward of Milwaukee, as the first public school 
building erected in Wisconsin ; told of the labors of A. C. Ellis, 
who taught school in Green Bay as early as 1823 ; sketched the 
beginning of educational institutions in the lead regions at Mineral 
Point and at Platteville, showing the steps in the progress of many 
of these and other early schools. First the private school was 
established, then it became the public school, then the academy, 
then the college or the normal school. 

Prof. Emerson, of Beloit, gave some interesting reminiscences of 
the early days of that institution, with which he had been con- 
nected twenty-eight years. He spoke of his journey of two days 
from this city to Beloit ; of the five students who constituted the 
school; of the devotion and faith of its founders, and of its pro- 
gress and growth. The professor closed with a happy reference to 
the work done by the soldiers of the state — ^his idea being that 
the work of both soldiers and teachers was needed to pre- 
serve our free institutions. 

Prof. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, was called out, and in his in- 
imitable way spoke of the work done in the country district schools 
of the early days as worthy of the grateful remembrance of the 
people of the present. 

In the intervals, the band of the Home discoursed most excel- 
lent music, and throughout the afternoon the programme was to 
the utmost enjoyable. At 6 p. ii., the train returned to the city. 

Wednesday Evening, 

The president announced the following committees : 

Honorary Members — A. Earthman, L. Funk, Maggie Hosford. 

Resolutions — R. Graham, W. D. Parker, Michael Kirwan. 

Nominations— G» S. Albee, L. D. Harvey, T. E. Williams, A. A. 
Miller, Miss S. A. Stewart. 

On motion, the paper read this morning by Michael Kirwan was 
referred to a committee of three, with instructions to report on its 
subject matter at the December meeting of the association. 

The committee appointed as follows : A. F. North, A. Salisbury, 
W. H. Beach. 

Superintendent MacAlister invited the members of the associa- 
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tion to a reception by the teachers of Milwaukee, in the parlors of 
the church, after Pr^ident Angell's lecture. 

Pres. J. B. Angell was then introduced, and delivered his lecture 
on ^* The Philosophic Study of Literature.'' 

Miss Nunnemacher, of Milwaukee, sang a solo, " In deu Angen 
liegh das Herz," with Prof. Preim at the piano. 

Association adjourned to 9 o'clock, Thursday morning. 

Thursday Morning^ July 6. 

After an anthem had been sung, Pres. E. H. Merrill, of Ripon 
College, offered prayer. 

M^. M. Lawrence, of Portage, read a paper — " The Higher Edu- 
cation a Function of the State." 

The committee on that portion of the President's address relating 
to the education of imbecile children, reported as follows, and after 
remarks by Pres. W. D. Parker and Pres. W. C. Whitford, the re- 
port was adopted : 

Whereas, The State has undertaken to offer common school facilities to all chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas, There is a large class of childien whose needs for ^special instruction 
are beyond reach of the common school ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this Association that the State should take im- 
mediate steps towards the establishment of a school for the instruction of imbecile 
youth, and that in furtherance of this end, and as a necessary preliminary to it, 
the members of this Association pledge themselves to bring the enterprise to the 
attention of the people, and to adyocate its favorable 'consideration by the leg- 
islature. 

W. D. Parker, 

S. S. Sherman, 
DwiGHT Kinney, 

The following report of the Committee on Honorary Members 
was received and adopted : 

Your committee on Honorary Memberships recommend that the 
following named gentlemen be considered honorary members of 
this Association : 

Dr. Mills, of Wabash College; Supt. J. P. Brown, Indianapolis; 
Prof. J. J. Mills, Indianapolis ; Prof. E. C. Crawford, Waukegan; 
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Hon. Joshua Stark, Prof. S. S. Sherman, and Rev. G. E. Gordon, 

Milwaukee; Pres. Angell, Michigan University. 

A. Earthman, 
Lewis Funk, 
Margaret Hosford. 

By previous action, the special order of business was now the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was voted to proceed to an informal ballot for 
President. 

The chair appointed as tellers, T. F. Frawley, Hosea Barns and 
A. Earthman. 

The ballot having been taken, the result was announced as fol- 
lows: 

Whole number of votes cast 102 

James MacAlister received 77 

G. S. Albee received 5 

Scattering 20 

On motion, James MacAlister was declared the unanimous choice 
of the Association for President. 

The Committee on Nominations made the following report: 

Your committee beg leave to suggest the following named per- 
sons for the respective positions as officers of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers' Association for the ensuing year : 

Vice-Presidents — M.T.Park, Oshkosh; A. F. North, Pewaukee; 
Miss Carolyn Adams, Platteville. 

Secretary — Michael Kirwan, Manitowoc. 

Treasurer — J. B. Thayer, River Falls. 

Executive Committee — H. C. Howland, Chairman, Eau Claire; J. 
Q. Emery, Fort Atkinson ; W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie ; A. Salis- 
bury, Whitewater; S. H. Carpenter, Madison. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. S. Albee, 

S. A. Stewart, 

L. Dow Harvey, 

T. E. Williams, 

A. A. Miller. 

The report was received. Pres. Charlton informed the Association 
that in all probability Miss Carolyn Adams would not reside in the 
state during the coming year. The report was therefore amended 
by substituting the name of Miss S. A. Stewart, of Milwaukee, for 
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that of Miss Adams, as one of the Vice Presidents. In this form 
the report was adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Association in accordance therewith. The Secre- 
tary cast the ballot as directed, and declared the several mjembers 
mentioned in the report duly elected to tljeir respective offices for 
the ensuing year. 

W. A. Kellerman, of Oshkosh, read a paper on " Natural Scien- 
ces in the Schools." 

Recess. 

Pres. Howland, on account of illness, was obliged to leave, and 
Supt. MacAlister was called to the chair. 

Music by the Glee Club of Milwaukee teachers. 

Miss Mary Walker, of Fort Atkinson, read an essay on " Our 
True Inheritance." 

L. Dow Harvey, of Sheboygan, read a paper on " Examinations 
in Graded Schools." 

A. Earthman, of River Falls, read a paper on " The Eye and the 
Hand." 

Miss Mary A. Brayman, of Platteville, read an essay on " Foun- 
tains of Knowledge." 

Dwight Kinney, of Darlington, read a paper on "Small Col- 
leges." 

The committee on Finance reported as follows: 

Your committee on Finance makes the follomng report upon 
the financial condition of the Association : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand at the close of 1875 $96 00 

Membership fees received present session (1876) 74 00 

Total 170 00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing, postage and incidentals 76 08 

Lecturer's expense 20 00 

Total expenditures..... 96 08 

Balance on hand 73 92 

' ^170 00 
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A. H. Porter, 

T. F. Frawley, 

M. Flanders. 
The report was adopted. 

20 Supt. 
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On motion, such portions of the report of the committee on reor- 
ganization (presented at the December meeting, 1876, and found 
in the minutes of that meeting) as contemplated amendments to 
the constitution, were received and ordered to be placed on file for 
action at the next annual meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to embody these proposed changes 
in the form of amendments to the constitution. 

Supt. MacAlister in\4ted the members of the Association to a 
concert by one thousand children of the public schools of the city, 
under the leadership of Prof. Priem, in the Academy of Music at 3 
o'clock, and to visit the private grounds of the Hon. Alexander 
Mitchell at 4 o'clock. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock. 

Thursday Evening j July 6. 

The session was opened by calling A. Earthman to the chair, 
President Howland being ill at his hoteh 

Prof. P. M. Bach sang a bass solo, " The Raft." 

The Rev. G. E. Gordon was introduced, and delivered a lecture, 
** Education a Reciprocal Right." 

The chair in behalf of the Association thanked the friends in 
Milwaukee, and all others, whose efibrts had contributed to make 
the sessions of the Association so interesting and profitable, and 
the entertainments so elaborate and delightful. 

Prof. Priem then took his seat at the church organ, and, with a 
spirit that made the church walls ring, the whole audience joined 
in singing " My Country, 'tis of Thee," to grand old America. • 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 

A. J. HuTTON, H. C. HOWLAND, 

Secretary, President 



CONVENTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In response to the call of the state superintendent, the county 
- and city superintendents convened at Madison, in the Senate 
Chamber, at 2:30 o'clock, December 29, 1876, and were called to 
order by Superintendent Searing. 

A permanent organization was effected by the election of Super- 
intendent Searing as President, and J. T. Lunn as Secretary. 
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The following named superintendents and superintendents-elect 
were present at this session : 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

M. H. Lynch, Brown. G. Shafer, Dunn. M. J. Smith, Bacine. 

H.. J. Hoffman, Clark. A. Hosford, Eau ClaJre. J. B. Tracy, Rock. 

K. Scott, Columbia. W. L. O'Connor, F. du Lac. J. T. Lunn, Sauk. 
W. B. Minaghan, Calumet. A. A. Spencer, Green Lake. A. Whiting, Trempealeau. 

W. H. Chandler, Dane. A. Watkins, Iowa. 0. B. Wyman, Vernon. 

A. R. Ames, Dane. D. H. Flett, Kenosha. J. Burnham, Waupaca. 

M. S. Frawley, Dane. J. P. Briggs, Kenosha. T. S. Chipman, Waushara.J 

J. T. Flayin, Dodge. W. A. Walker, Manitowoc. F. A. Morgan, Winnebago. 

A. K. Delaney, Dodge. P. Flanagan, Outagamie. F. W. Isham, Walworth. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

J. MacAlister, Milwaukee. C. A. Hutching, F. du Lac. R. H. Tripp, Racine. 
S. S. Shaw, Madison. R. W. Burton, Janesville. T. T. Moulton, Neenah. 

J. Sutter, Prairie du Chien. 

As the topic for its first consideration, the convention chose 
"More Effective and Permanent Supervision." 

Superintendent Searing. — This subject is one of vital importance, 
atid worthily demands our earnest consideration and effort for its 
amendment. Measures are now organizing to secure the abolition of 
the superintendency at the coming session of the legislature, on ac- 
count of its alleged inefficiency, produced by the incompetency, neg- 
ligence and indolence of some past and present incumbents. This 
proposed abolition is not desirable, as from it would result greater 
evils and more inefficiency than it proposed to remedy. Our ur- 
gent need is not " no superintendency," but " better superintend- 
ency," combining the good features of our present system with 
more intelligence, efficiency, permanence, and authority in its man- 
agement. The incompetency of some superintendents has been 
notorious, and this has drawn invidious criticisms on the system 
from those opposed to it. Much of the incompetency must right- 
fully be charged to the meager salaries generally paid, and the un- 
certainty of the tenure of office, which excludes competency from 
this office and prevents reforms therein. 

Superintendent Shaw — Superintendent Searing has not overrated 
the dangers impending over the superintendency, as some politi- 
cians have stated that public opinion in their respective localities 
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demands a change, either by radically amending and energizing 
what now exists, or entirely abolishing it. The superintendency 
of the past has produced a decided advance, but it should have 
produced more to entitle it to a strong popular support. The 
county superintendency is a more efficient agency than the one it 
superseded, but it needs a radical reformation, that will insure the 
proper quality and amount of supervision. 

Superintendent Delaney — A friendly feeling exists towards the 
present system in counties where efficiency prevails, and it is only 
from counties in which the past and present incumbents have been 
notoriously incompetent, that demands are made for abolition. 
The removal of superintendents should be taken away from the 
courts and vested in the state superintendent, or some high educa- 
tional organization unaffected by local prejudice. 

Superintendent Hutchins — County superintendents as a rule have 
too many schools scattered over a large territory, for any one man 
to properly supervise. The appointing should not be removed from 
popular control and placed in the hands of any central authority, 
as this is a country based on the idea of the ability of the people 
to rule. The term of office should be lengthened. 

Superintendent Walker — The people in general are friendly to 
the system as a system, and only hostile to incompetents, or to those 
who use the office more for the salary than to do much and effici- 
ent work. The adoption by the legislature of the following pro- 
visions would promote more efficient supervision. The board of 
supervisors should have the elective power, limited by a confirma- 
tory power vested in the state superintendent. The salary should 
be fixed definitely by law; examinations should be made uniform 
in degree and time; the officer's term should be three years; some 
educational qualification should be required as a requisite to eligi- 
bility. 

Superintendent Searing — Superintendents should be elected in 
the spring, and should be paid from the state treasury, and the 
salary based on the number of schools to be supervised. 

Professor Twining — Our laws should make institute attendance 
a requisite to the holding of a certificate. 

Professor Emery — If the election of superintendents occurred in 
the spring, more numerous and efficient candidates would strive 
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for the position, and political bias would not enter into the con- 
test. 

Superintendent Chipman — The present time of electing is too 
detrimental to the financial interests of candidates to allow many 
to run the risk of defeat in the face of an unemployed school 
year. Boards of supervisors are as liable to political bias and pre- 
ference as the populace. 

Superintendent Delaney — An educational qualification will not 
infallibly provide competent, thorough, judicious supervision. 

Superintendent Chandler — It is rather inconsistent to ask our 
legislature, which is accused of an unfriendly spirit toward the 
present system, to make all the changes advocated. Superinten- 
dents would create a more friendly spirit and an educational in- 
terest, by going constantly about among the people and working 
personally with them, and calling attention to the kind and 
amount of work done and progress secured by superintendents. 
Superintendents have been too reticent to meet and converse with 
each other to secure more efiiciency with less expenditure of labor 
and exposure. 

Superintendent MacAlister — Give the state superintendent more 
control of the standard of examination and the general work of 
the superintendents, and pay them by the state. Supervision over 
a hundred or more scattered schools is little more than farcical. 

Professor Twining again advocated obligatory institute attend- 
dance, and was followed by Professor North, who thought obliga- 
tory measures unnecessary if superintendents would but do their 
duty in working up a feeling of the need of institute training, and 
of the good instruction given there. Sometimes the instruction 
was not worthy of an attendance. 

Superintendent Watkins — ^A competent and thorough conductor 
can not always secure a good attendance, and some obligatory 
measures are needed where an adverse feeling to institute instruc- 
tion prevails. 

Professor^mith — Defects inhere in the system more than in the 
incumbents. The best of men cannot at present perform the work 
demanded of them. 

Professor De La Matyr — Teachers could generally be secured for 
teachers' meetings, by asking clerks for tlie presence of their 
teachers at such meetings. 
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Professor Reynolds — Drawing a tight rein at teachers' examin- 
ations to secure a high standing will not always secure efficient 
teachers. County superintendents should have some more efficient 
method of measuring the advancement of their schools than at 
present. 

Moved and carried, that the president appoint a committee of 
three, to report at the next meeting, on this subject. 

As such committee, the president appointed Messrs. Chandler, 
Watkins, and Chipman. 

Adjourned to Thursday, December 30, at 2:15 p. m. 

The following is a synopsis of the discussion on the county 
superintendency : 

The county superintendency is in danger. 

Its abolition is not necessary, but its improvement is. 

Its defects are : meagerness of beneficial results ; incompetent 
incumbents; uncertain tenure of office; mode of providing salary ; 
meagerness of salary ; amount of work too great ; time of elect- 
ing. 

The remedies proposed were: an educational qualification; 
change of removing power; uniform examinations; change of elect- 
ing power ; a longer term ; change of time of electing ; to be paid 
by the state ; more work among the people ; superintendents to 
meet for counsel ; more control by state superintendent ; and ob- 
ligatory institute attendance. 

THUBSDAY AFTERNOOil. 

The committee on more efiective and permanent supervision 
presented the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conyention, that in order to make the sys- 
tem of county superintendency more useful, more effective and more popular, the 
following things are essential : 

1. A more vital and real co-operation between the county su- 
perintendents and the state superintendent in relation to their 
work in supervision and examinations, as contemplated by the 
law. 

2. More frequent conferences among county superintendents in 
relation to their duties, and the best methods of securing desirable 
results. 
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3. More attention to and personal co-operation in the work of 
institutes, and dissemination among the people, of correct informa- 
tion in relation to the work performed by county superintendents, 
by publishing reports relating thereto, and otherwise. 

4. Superintendents to be required to make written reports to 
the clerk of each district visited, at the time of such visit, in rela- 
tion to the condition of the same, and his suggestions in relation 
thereto. 

5. Authority for the county board to deduct from the salary 
of superintendents for neglect in visiting schools or other duties of 
the office, with the right of appeal to courts in such cases. 

W. H. Chandler, 

F(yr the Committee. 

• 

Superintendent Flanagan — The last clause of the report will be 
the cause of endless dispute, and should be stricken out. 

Superintendent Delaney — I would like to incorporate a clause 
in the report to secure a better distribution of the teaching talent 
throughout the country than now exists. 

Superintendent Chandler — The last clause is to rectify the abuse 
most loudly complained of: That many superintendents do not 
ftiUy discharge the duties pertaining to the office. It is not educa- 
tional qualifications that are so much in demand as industry and 
diligence in the discharge of official duties. The compensation 
should depend upon the amount of official work done. 

Superintendent Shaw — ^The inadequacy of the ordinary salary 
paid to county superintendents is the greatest impediment to se- 
curing and retaining competent persons for this station. The peo- 
ple of themselves will not, as a rule, remedy deficiencies of this na- 
ture. . The drawbacks on the salaries of superintendents for travel- 
ing outfit and expenses are, in the aggregate, a large amount, and 
leave but little for their individual and family support. After four 
years' superintendency, I left the office, poorer than 1 entered it. 
We need talent at least equal to that needed to conduct the most 
advanced grade of school in each district, and smaller districts, but 
not smaller salaries. 

Superintendent Flanagan — ^The per diem feature of the present 
law will secure all that is claimed for the last clause of the report. 

Superintendent Walker — Boards of supervisors might be actu- 
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ated by a niggardly, hostile spirit, and I am not willing to give 
them the power to "dock" superintendents for any and all losses 
of time. Traveling should be paid for. 

Superintendent Scott — Time spent in travel is spent in official 
duty, as well as time spent in examining teachers. The last clause 
of the report seeks to secure more work, and of a better kind, than 
has been secured. 

Superintendent Searing — ^The report does not reach the radical 
weaknesses of the present superintendency. The vital points on 
which we should ask legislation are: Educational qualification 
for eligibility ; spring election of superintendents and uniformity 
of examinations ; payment of salary by the state ; longer term of 
office ; non-resident eligibility. 

Superintendent Chandler — The spring election has fewer claims 
to favor, and fewer advocates than is generally supposed; candi- 
dates are frequently nominated and elected, who are practically 
non-residents ; some have been absent one or two years previous 
to their nomination and election. 

On motion the last clause of the report was ordered to be strick- 
en out. 

On motion : Resolved, That the sense of the convention be tak- 
en, by rising vote, on the items recommended by the state super- 
intendent, and that those favored by a majority will be embodied 
as part of the report. 

The recommendations, except one, were adopted by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Educational qualification, 11 to 6; longer term, 15 to 5; pay- 
ment by State, 11 to 6; spring election, 13 to 5; uniform examina- 
tion, (sliding scale) 16 to 3; supervision by local deputies, 15 to 3. 

The recommendation of non-resident eligibility was lost by 10 to 
4, and two superintendents opposed an educational qualification on 
constitutional grounds. 

The report as amended was adopted. 

The next subject brought forward for consideration was that of 
" Irregular Attendance." 

Superintendent Tripp — A very large per cent, of our irregular 
attendance is occasioned by those from four to six years of age, 
more especially during our winters. The attendance of pupils un- 
der six years of age is not desirable, as they are generally trained 
in little but stultification while at school, and this is necessarily the 
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case with a large school and inadequate facilities to interest pupils. 

Superintendent'Minaghan — The attendance of those above six is 
all that is productive of much good. Those under that are a bur- 
den and hindrance to teachers. 

Superintendent Scott — Wide-awake teachers are the best promo- 
ters of regular attendance. Districts should secure the services of 
such teachers. School age should be six, but those under that ago 
might attend as they pleased, and their irregularity and tardiness 
not be entered on the register. 

Superintendent Searing — Many of our school houses and grounds 
are so utterly repulsive and uncomfortable that there is no induce- 
ment to attend. Teachers may easily, and at very little expense, 
remedy much of this unsightliness and induce a better attendance. 
Children love beauty and shun the opposite. In the village of 
Necedah there was a primary room built of poor, cheap materials 
that had been made positively attractive by the teacher's taste, tact 
and work, and all at a cost of less than one dollar. The ornamen- 
tation was a few nice, cheap pictures, framed by the teacher, and 
natural curiosities picked up in the neighborhood. With such a 
teacher in each school, Wisconsin would soon lead the Union. Su- 
perintendents do not call attention enough to this feature. More 
beauty would draw more pupils. 

Superintendent Moulton — The distribution of a state tax on the 
basis of attendance would tend to secure a better attendance. 
Exact and comprehensive reports should be required from teachers 
for parents, district boards and superintendents, and abstracts 
should be printed in the local papers. 

Superintendent Frawley — Reports will not effect the same re- 
sults in country districts that they will in towns. Efficient 
teachers and a definite course of study, requiring continuous 
work, are very potent influences to draw pupils to attend regularly. 

Superintendent Shaw — The German idea is, "Plant a teacher 
and a school will grow up around him," while the American idea 
seems to be, "Plant a school house and expect a school to grow 
into it." Many towns spend their energies and wealth on fine 
edifices and then are unable to put and keep good teachers in 
them. 

Superintendent Chandler — Hard times, epidemics, agricultural 
and mechanical specialities, and such matters that the law cannot 
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reach, cause much of the irregularity. A regular course of study 
is much needed, for by it attendance and study could be measured. 

Professor Eowen — The best attendance in our Waukesha schools 
is by our younger pupils, especially so from those of the poorer 
families. Monthly reports do effective work with those who have 
a natural tendency ,to be regular, but are not so effectual with, 
others. Teachers' visitations to patrons will secure attendanco 
from some when no other influence will cause them to attend. 

Superintendent Whiting — Some summer schools dwindle out as 
demands are made for the labor of the pupil. Much of this teach- 
ers are powerless to prevent. Some rooms are made very attrac- 
tive by flowers, boquets, wreaths, and garlands. Lack of comfort, 
including improper temperature, repels many who would otherwise 
attend. 

Superintendent Searing wished the sense of the convention oa 
the subject of a state tax. By rising vote, the superintendents stood 
16 for and 1 against such tax. 

On motion, it was resolved to appoint a committee to report at 
the next session on the subject of " Course of Study in District 
Schools." As such committee the president appointed Superinten- 
dents S. Shaw, W. H. Chandler, and A. A. Spencer. 

Superintendent Flavin presented the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, county superintendents ought 
to preserve all examination papers of all applicants for at least one year succeed- 
ing such examinations, and hold the same subject to the call of the state superin- 
tendent. 

The suggestion was received with much favor, and the resolution 
adopted. 

State Superintendent Searing thanked the attendants for their 
presence and co-operation in efforts to promote the efficiency of 
our school system. 

Superintendent Flavin made a request that the state superinten- 
dent receive or call for copies of examination questions from all 
county superintendents. 

Superintendent Searing said he would be pleased to receive such 
examination questions. 

On motion, the convention adjourned sine die, 

.EDWARD SEARING, Preddent. 

J. T. LuNN, Secretary. 



Reports of State Charitable and Refor- 
matory Institutions. 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

[From the Annual Report.] 

This institution is situated about three-fourths of a mile west of 
the railroad depot, in the village of Waukesha, the county seat of 
Waukesha county, Wisconsin. It was organized as a House of 
Refuge, and opened in 1860. The name was aftferwards changed to 
State Reform School, and again to Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Boys, its present title. The buildings are located on the southern 
bank of Fox river, in view of the trains as they pass to and from 
Milwaukee and Madison, presenting an attractive front to the trav- 
eling public, and furnishing the best evidence of the parental care 
of the state authorities for the juvenile delinquents within our 
borders. The buildings include a main central building three 
stories high, used for the residence of the superintendent's family, 
chapel, school-rooms, office, dining and lodging rooms for officers, 
teachers and employees, furnace-room, cellar and kitchen. On the 
east of the main central building, are three family buildings, three 
stories high, each with dining-hall, play-room, bath-room, dress- 
ing-room, hospital-room, officers' room, dormitory and store-room. 
On the west of the main central building are three family build- 
ings like those on the east in all respects. The family buildings 
were intended to accommodate 30 to 36 boys each. The main cen- 
tral and family buildings here spoken of are built of stone, with 
slate roofe, and are intended to be substantially fire-proof They 
are provided with hard and soft water force-pumps, hose and ex- 
tinguishers. In addition to these buildings, and in the rear of 
them, are two stone-shop buildings three stories high, with slate 
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roofs, which embrace laundry, steam drying-room, tank-room, 
store, cellar, correction house, shoe-shops, tailor-shop, carpenter- 
shop, paint-shop, broom-shop and store-rooms. Of wooden build- 
ings there is a convenient barn, with sheds for cattle and cellar for 
roots, and first-class piggery, with stone base and storage above for 
corn, etc., a poultry-house, ice-house, slaughter-house and tool- 
house. There is also a wooden building with stone basement, for- 
merly used for shops, now used for bakery, boys' kitchen, and 
bath-room in the basement, and for a family of boys, in the two 
upper stories. There is another wooden building formerly used for 
girls — since removed — stone basement added, and intended to ac- 
comodate 30 to 36 boys. This building is two stories high above 
basement. There is on the farm a comfortable house and barn for 
the use of the farmer and his family, and a stone carriage and 
horse barn 40 by 72 feet, two stories high, built in the most sub- 
stantial manner, of the best material, furnishing convenient stor- 
age for the vehicles used on the farm, and comfortable quarters for 
the stock with ample room for their necessary food. The farm con- 
sists of about 233 acres of land, the most of it under cultivation. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

This entire institution is a school. The inmates are all learners, 
and the overseers are all instructors in the families and the shops, 
on the farm and the play-grounds, as well as in 

THE SCHOOLS. 

The new programme of work adopted to accommodate the contin- 
uous work in the factories, has complicated the schools somewhat. 
We have now two graded schools, one as formerly of five depart- 
ments or grades, and the new one of three. The majority of the 
pupils are evidently making commendable progress, and a few are 
excelling in penmanship, arithmetical calculations, and general 
knowledge. I consider our pupils above the average of their age 
in practical knowledge of the common branches. Our schools par- 
take of the spirit of the work shops and the play ground. Teach- 
ers labor, and pupils labor, hence the progress. 

A. D. HENDRICKSON, 

Superintendent. 
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INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, AT 

JANESVILLE. 

[From the Superintendent's Report.] 

The entire number instructed during the year has been eighty- 
six — thirty-six males and fifty females. Twelve pupils have been 
present for the first time. Six have closed their connection with 
the institution, having completed their course of education here. 
Of this number, three are young women, who leave us qualified to 
be useful and intelligent members of the family circle, one of 
whom hopes to find employment as a music teacher. Of the three 
young men, one is pursuing his musical education still further, and 
two have begun manufacturing brooms. Two adults, who were re- 
ceived in order to give them opportunity to learn the broom trade, 
having accomplished their purpose, have left the institution. Two 
pupils have been discharged because mentally disqualified for re- 
ceiving profitable instruction. One has left the state, and one has 
died. Five are still absent, who will probably be here soon, and 
six others are not expected to attend the school this year. 

The reports of the town clerks to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, show 160 children between the ages of four and twenty 
who are deprived of the education furnished by the common 
schools of the state, by reason of defective vision. Some of them 
are too young to be admitted to this institution, and a few more 
are disqualified for instruction here by other causes. 

On the other hand, it is certain that a considerable number en- 
titled to receive an education here have not been reported. It is 
therefore probable that the number of youth in the State who 
should be in attendance upon this institution is not far from the 
number actually reported by the town clerks. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the attendance will only gradually approach this number. 
Experience, not only in this, but in all other States, and more espe- 
cially in the newer ones, proves that persevering and varied efibrt 
is required to search out those who should be in school, and some- 
times to induce them to avail themselves of its advantages. In- 
stances are continually coming to our knowledge of blind persons 
who have grown to adult years in the State without having heard 
of the existence of an institution where they might have received 
such an education as would fit them for useful and independent 
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lives. Parents frequently have a very natural reluctance to entrust 
their blind child to the care of strangers. Sometimes they delay 
because ignorant of the terms upon which pupils are received. 
Some show a most unaccountable indifference to the advantages of 
an education, or fail to comprehend the fact, that the blind person, 
still more than the seeing, needs a well disciplined and well in- 
tormed mind in order to cope successfully with the difficulties of 
life. Many benevolent persons have at different times given valu- 
able assistance in overcoming these and similar hindrances to the 
usefulness of the school. The completion of the main building 
will afford accommodation for a larger number of pupils than we 
now have, and it would seem desirable, when that is ready for use, 
that more pains should be taken to secure the 'attendance of those 
entitled to the privileges afforded here, than has been advisable 
while our room has been so limited. 

If people in the State will interest themselves individually in 
behalf of the Blind by informing any who may come to their 
knowledge, of the design of this institution, and inviting parents 
to visit and examine for themselves, some may be thereby bene- 
fited who would otherwise remain in ignorance of the opportunity 
offered to this class by the State. 

Mrs. THOS. H. LITTLE, 

Superintendent, 



INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, AT DELAVAN. 

[From the Principars Report.] 

The census reports have enabled us to find a large number of 
deaf children heretofore unknown to us. Most of those of suitable 
age have been received. Twenty-five or thirty will enter next 
year, and there is reason to expect a like number year after year. 
Systematic efforts are constantly employed to bring the advantages 
of the school to the notice of those entitled to admission. By 
your prudence in appropriating a small amount for the assistance 
of the indigent, we have been able to receive and retain a number, 
who, without aid, could not have come. We recognize, occasion- 
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ally, cases of imposition, but they are insignificant. If any means 
can be .devised, any change of practice or amendment of law 
which wiU enable us to discriminate more accurately between the 
deserving and the undeserving, it would be well to have such 
efiected. In any event, it is hoped you will not withhold so 
necessary an allowance. 

The regularity of attendance is more significant than the in- 
crease. Almost every pupil remains through the year, and only 
twelve have failed to return at the opening of the new year. So 
that we have actually present in the house one hundred and fifty- 
fiix pupils, a-number considerably beyond the estimated capacity 
of our buildings, and which with the prospective increase to which 
we have alluded calls loudly for enlargement. 

THE SCHOOL. 

The progress of the school has been satisfactory. Observations 
in other schools and the testimony of visitors give us reason to 
think we are at least not behind other institutions in other states. 
The pupils entering September, 1875, and September, 1876, are of 
more than usual promise. But the pupils of our advanced classes 
labor under a disadvantage when brought into comparison with 
those of other institutions, from the fact that our course is more 
limited, but seven years being allowed under the most favorable 
circumstances. When sufficient school-room is at our command, 
it will be well to extend the term two or three years, thus afibrding 
to those who may wish the advantages of the school at a time 
when they are prepared to gain most from them. With a partial 
knowledge of language, and a start in the ordinary branches of 
education, gained in the present term of seven years, a pupil will 
gain more in one added year between seventeen and twenty years 
of age than in three years between ten and fifteen. Such an ex- 
tension of the time would not be parallel with the high school or 
academy, but would in most cases scarcely be sufficient to advance 
the child laboring under the disadvantages of deafness to an equal- 
ity with his more favored brothers and sisters to that grade. 

In institutions where an extended time is granted, it is found 
that but comparatively few remain the full time, and the exp ense 
is inconsiderable; while the advantages, not simply to those who 
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remain, but to the whole school in elevating the standard of schol- 
arship by presenting the possibility of this advanced course to all, 
are very great and salutary. It is very desirable, and I trust we 
shall at no distant date be able to place such an. incentive before 
our pupils. 

W. H. DeMOTTE, 

Principal. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH 



OF 



EDUCATION m WISCONSIN. 



BY W, a WHTTFORD, A. 31. 



SCHOOLS PREVIOUS TO THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TERRITORY. 

The earliest schools in Wisconsin had their origin in five different 
movements within the state. The first was the operations of the 
French missionaries and traders ; the second, the establishment of 
military posts by our government ; the third, the missionary labors 
to educate Indian children ; the fourth, the discovery and the first 
working of the lead mines; and the fifth, the occupancy of large 
portions of the state by eastern settlers, just after the Black Hawk 
war. The systems of education introduced by these movements 
were, as might be judged, peculiar in many respects, and inde- 
pendent of each other. - , 

I. FRENCH MISSIONARIES. 

The first permanent settlement in the state was made in 1745, at 
Green Bay. The French Jesuits had sustained at times, in the 
previous seventy-five years, missionary stations at La Pointe, De 
Pere, and Prairie du Chien. They were joined by other French- 
men, who lived as hunters, trappers and adventurers. In other 
localities, schools were held at an early day by missionaries; but 
in this state no mission school was formed in the last century at 
21 SuPT. 
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any of the French posts. The heroic and self-denying disciples of 
Loyola, and some of the firet settlers at the trading stations, were 
men of considerable culture. Augustin De Langlade anid his son 
Charles, the founders of the colony at Green Bay, were educated, 
the former in France, and the latter at Mackinaw. Nicholas Boil- 
Vin and Joseph Rolette, residents at Prairie du Chien subsequent 
to 1870, were carefully trained for business or for the Catholic 
church. A few of the most intelligent and wealthy families in 
these settlements sent their children to Quebec, Montreal, Detroit, 
and St. Louis, to acquire either an English or a French education. 
The sons of an early settler at La Pointe attended a school in 
Canada. 

In some cases, private instruction was given in the families of 
the French colonists. The first school held in the state, of which 
we gain any information, was connected with the family of Pierre 
Grignon, who married a daughter of Charles De Langlade, and 
resided at Green Bay. This was in 1791 ; and the children of Mr. 
Grignon, both sons and daughters, were taught the simple elements, 
without doubt, in the French language. Their teacher was James 
Porlier, who may be regarded as the first school-master in the state. 
He was educated in the * Catholic Seminary at Montreal, and em- 
igrated to Green Bay in the same year he taught. He was of me- 
dium size, light complexion, a little bald in after life, very mild, 
and invariably pleasant to both friends and strangers. He was 
highly esteemed ; and filled, during the forty-eight years of his 
residence in this state, the offices of captain of the militia, county 
commissioner, chief justice of Brown county, and judge of probate. 
Before 1820, schools were kept, in all probability, in some families 
at Prairie du Chieii. In 1824, Joseph Rolette, a merchant in the 
place, engaged Daniel Curtis, a cashiered captain in the American 
army, to instruct his children in the English language. Some of 
his neighbors, it seems, patonized the school. A young lady, Miss 
Crawford, who afterwards married Wm. Mitchell, of Green Bay, 
was raised at this place, obtained at home a good common educa- 
tion, and learned to speak English and French fluently. She as- 
sisted Mrs. J. H. Lockwood, in 1825, in teaching here the first Sun- 
day-school in the state. 
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II. MILITARY POSTS. 

Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were made military posts in 
1816, and were both occupied by American troops. In the same 
year Fort Crawford was built at Prairie du Chien; and in the fol« 
lowing year Fort Howard at Green Bay. Fort Winnebago, near 
where Portage City now stands, was erected and supplied with a 
garrison in 1828. Soon after these forts were established, " settlers 
from the states," as they were then called, began to locate in their 
vicinity. At these forts were conducted what were termed " post 
schools." They were under the direction of the commanders of 
the garrisons, and furnished instruction for the children of the of- 
ficers, soldiers and prominent citizens residing near the forts. Usu* 
ally the chaplains had charge of the schools, though other persons 
were sometimes engaged. In 1817, a sergeant by the name of 
Reeseden, a man of character and of a good education, taught in 
the fort at Prairie du Chien ; and afterwards, for many years, other 
noncommissioned officers performed the same duty, being detailed 
for that work, and received fifteen cents per day above their regu- 
lar army wages of $5.00 a month. About the year 1824, a com- 
mon English school was opened in connection with the fort at 
Green Bay, and was taught by a discharged soldier, in a school- 
house erected just outside the walls of the garrison. The school 
is' mentioned as being held in 1832; and it was sustained from 
time to time as long as the fort was occupied by the United States 
troops. Rev. Richard F. Cadle, chaplain at this post after 1832, 
conducted this school for some time. In 1836, he moved to Prai* 
rie du Chien, and filled the same position at Fort Crawford for five 
years. Major John Green, commanding officer at Fort Winnebago^ 
engaged, in 1835, Miss Eliza Haight, as governess in his family; 
and he allowed the children of the other officers at the post to at- 
tend the private school, in which there were in all about a dozen 
pupils. In the spring of 1840, Rev. S. P. Keyes became chaplain 
and school-master at this fort; and he instructed about twenty 
children, some of whom were over twelve years of age. 

As a result of both these private and post schools, other means 
for the instruction of the children were employed at Green Bay 
and Prairie du Chien. In 1824, Daniel Curtis, who, it seems, left 
the latter place that year, taught in a log school house about two 
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miles from Green Bay. He remained here for two years, and 
others conducted the school for years after he retired. About the 
year 1828, a log school house was built by subscription at Shanty 
Town, and a young lady, Miss Caroline Russell, from the east, was 
employed as teacher by the American families, five in number, 
residing in the neighborhood. Afterwards, Miss Frances Sears 
taught in the same place. Both were well qualified to hear classes 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography, 
the only branches introduced. The pupils were generally young, 
of both sexes, and mostly children of American parentage. The 
schools were supported by subscription, paid by the parents of 
the scholars. About the year 1833, a school was started in the 
north ward of Green Bay, and was kept by Mr. William White, 
in a frame school house erected for that purpose. In addition to 
the common rudiments, some of the higher English studies, in 
connection with the Latin language, were taught. In 1832, a 
school was established at De Pere, six miles up the Fox river, and 
the seat of the ancient French mission. Miss Sears is again men- 
tioned as teaching at Green Bay in 1836, in a frame school house, 
twenty -four by thirty feet in size, and as having thirty-five pupils. 
A portion of this house is still standing. 

At Prairie du Chien similar schools must be noticed. Sergeant 
Reeseden, who taught here the post school for a short time, had 
charge subsequently of a private school for eight or nine months, 
outside of the Fort. A gentleman from Canada, by the name of 
Giason, succeeded him, and gave instruction in both the English 
and French languages. Mr. Curtis, who taught here in Mr. Ro- 
lette's family, conducted afterwards a select school of twenty to 
thirty scholars, and he organized classes in the higher branches. 
In 1830 or 1831, Judge James T. Mills, of Grant county, had the 
charge of a private school. In 1832, a student of divinity in the 
Presbyterian church, taught here for six months. A Miss Kirby, 
from New York, held, in 1836, an infant school of twenty pupils ; 
and some one collected thirty scholars of a higher grade into a 
select school. Between 1840 and 1850, a private school of an ex- 
cellent character, was conducted most of the time by Henry Boy er, 
a discharged soldier in Napoleon's army. 
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III. SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 

Subsequent to the year 1816, the time when our government as- 
sumed control of this section of the west, exertions were made by 
various religious societies, and by the government itself, to educate 
and Christianize the Indian population. Rev. P^leazer Williams? 
who became afterwards somewhat famous as the pretended Dau- 
phin of France, was in the employ of the Episcopal Missionary 
Society of this country ; and he conceived the idea, in 1820, of 
colonizing at Green Bay, the Six Nations of New York. In 1823, he 
started in connection with the mission among the Indians, a school of 
fifty white and half-breed children, on the west side of Fox river, 
opposite Shanty Town. It was for several years under the charge 
of Hon. A. G. Ellis, now of Stevens Point. In 1827, the Mission- 
ary Society decided to erect extensive buildings for a boarding 
school in which they might support and educate " children of full 
or mixed Indian blood." Rev. Richard F. Cadle, already mention- 
ed, was selected to conduct the enterprise. He was a man of ener- 
gy, culture, and Christian worth ; and he labored devotedly, for 
five years, as a missionary and teacher at Green Bay, and in its 
vicinity. Opposed and persecuted in his self-denying work, he was 
beloved by his pupils, and held in the highest esteem by his em- 
ployers and the better class of citizens. The buildings erected for 
the school were situated on an elevated piece of ground, which 
overlooks the beautiful Fox river. Their cost was $9,000. The 
principal edifice was thirty by ninety feet, and two stories high. 
Two wings were attached, one twenty by thirty feet, the other 
twenty by eighty. In them the children were not only instructed, 
but lodged and supplied with food. The school seemed at first de- 
cidedly successful. It was attended in 1831, by one hundred and 
twenty-nine pupils from ten different tribes. They were received 
between the ages of four and fourteen years, and were taught habits 
of industry, a good English education, and the elements of the 
Christian religion. A portion of the time seven teachers were em- 
ployed. This enterprise sustained branch missions among the 
Oneidas at Duck creek, and the Menomonees at Neenah. Though 
large amounts of money were expended in maintaining the school, 
it gradually diminished in size, and closed its operations, after six- 
teen years of trial, with only thirty-six pupils. However the 
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hopes of those who sustained this missionary effort may have been 
disappointed, the school itself exerted a strong influence upon the 
other educational movements in its vicinity. 

Near Green Bay, a catholic mission school was organized, in 1830, 
by Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, an Italian priest. He was zealous, 
well educated, and talented; and toiled four years with unremitting 
ardor, though not very successful iii his enterprise. This work 
was an attempt to revive at this place the old missionary opera- 
tions of the Jesuits among the Indians. The school was aided by 
the government, and by the Menomonee tribe among whom it was 
held. 

In a treaty with the Winnebagoes, in 1832, the United States 
agreed to maintain, for twenty-seven years, a school at or near 
Prairie du Chien, lor the education and support of such children 
of the tribe as should be sent voluntarily to it. Two or more 
teachers were to conduct the school at an annual cost not to exceed 
three thousand dollars. It was started on the Yellow river in 
Iowa, and kept there for nearly two years. It was afterwards 
moved to the Turkey river, in the same state, where suitable build- 
ings were erected, and Rev. David Lowry, of the Presbyterian 
church, took charge of the school. It did not meet the expecta- 
tions of the government, though Mr. Lowry, an enterprising and 
accomplished man, remained among the Winnebagoes as their 
agent until 1848. 

IV. THE LEAD DISTRICT. 

Some slight attempts to occupy and work portions of the lead 
mines were made as early as 1822; but the hostility of the Indians 
living in that region prevented any further operations. They were 
exceedingly jealous of the Americans, whom they would not even 
allow to examine their country. By 1827, an excitement in regard 
to the mines, like the more recent gold fever, prevailed in certain 
portions of the states in the East and South. Hundreds rushed 
to the district, which, in a short time, was- computed to hold five 
thousand inhabitants. The miners came principally from the 
central, western and southern states, invited and protected by the 
government. 

Checked for a season by the alarm which grew out of what is 
called the ^'Winnebago War," and by the actual hostilities of the 
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Black Hawk contest in 1832, the emigrants afterwards spread 
rapidly over the whole section; and when Wisconsin became a 
territory by itself, in 1836, the lead region had a very large ma- 
jority of the population. 

Prominent villages were located and built up near valuable 
openings in the mines, as Mineral Point, Platteville, Shullsburg, 
Dodgeville, Cassville, Gratiot's Grove, and others. Several of the 
niost useful citizens of the .state arrived with the miners. There 
must be mentioned as among these. Governor Dodge, whose mes- 
sages subsequently showed that he engaged with the liveliest inter- 
est in the establishment of public schools ; Hon. John H. Roun- 
tree, a prominent citizen of Grant county, and who aided materially 
in opening the first schools in the southwestern part of the state, 
including Platteville Academy, now a state normal school ; Gen. 
Charles Bracken, who first introduced in the territorial legislature 
a bill to create a common school fund; and Col. Daniel M. Parkin- 
son, who was chairman of the assembly committee which made 
the earliest inquiries into the expediency of establishing a common 
school system in the state. 

At Mineral Point, in July, 1830, was built the first school-house 
in the lead district. It was constructed of logs, and when not oc- 
cupied by the school, it furnished also accommodations in its sin- 
gle room for a justice's court, and for religious meetings. In Au- 
gust of the year in which it was erected, a select school was opened 
in it by Mr. Henry Boyer, who taught afterwards, as we have al- 
ready shown, at Prairie du Chien. He remained there three terms, 
and charged the small children two dollars and a half for their tu- 
ition, and the larger ones three and a half. The house soon passed 
into the hands of the Presbyterian Church, and was torn down, 
with most of the other buildings of the place, to be used in the 
construction of a fort, in 1832, the time of the Black Hawk War. 
Another house was put up in 1834, on High street, and a school 
was kept in it for a year by the Rev. Mr. Campbell, and his daugh- 
ter, the first lady teacher of the place. In 1836, a school of fifty 
scholars, probably sustained by a tax, was taught in the Methodist 
log meeting-house, it is believed, by a Mr. Parker and his daugh- 
ter. 

The second school in the mineral district "was started at Platte- 
ville, in the spring of 1834. A school-house had been erected the 
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year previous in the southwestern part of the village. It was 
eighteen by twenty feet, one story, made of hewn logs, well put to- 
gether. The school was supported by subscription, had twelve or 
fourteen pupils, and was taught by Sanauel Huntington, an expe- 
rienced school-master. He seems to have been at the time an ad- 
venturer, and employed his time and that of the scholars largely 
in hunting for veins of lead in the vicinity. The school was af- 
terward moved into the central portion' of the village ; and it was 
taught, in 1836, by Dr. A. T. Locey, who had forty pupils. 

Though prominent men in this district engaged subsequently 
with much earnestness in developing the common school interests 
of the state, yet the cause of education made feeble progress in the 
beginning among the miners. Their occupation did not tend to- 
ward establishing schools ; they migrated from place to place, as 
old diggings failed, or as new ones were thought to be more pro- 
fitable, and they held no title to the soil for several years. Besides, 
the population were largely from sections of our country where 
public schools had not been fostered, and generally they knew 
very little of their worth. Still they gradually came to feel the 
need of an education for their children ; and, by 1836, a few other 
private schools, supported as those we have mentioned, were 
probably established. 

V. THE EARLIEST EASTERN SETTLERS. 
f 

The Black Hawk war was the source of inestimable advantage to 
the state, in directing public attention in the east to large portions 
of our territory, unoccupied and but slightly explored. The glow- 
ing accounts of the rich country, published in the newspapers, and 
carried back by soldiers in the army to their friends, induced the 
speedy emigration to our borders of thousands of intelligent, hardy, 
and enterprising people from New England and the middle states. 
Settlements were made along the lake shore from 1834 to 1836; and 
in the latter year, in a few portions of the fertile Rock river valley, 
and around Winnebago lake. In the country between these local- 
ities and the shore of Lake Michigan, a number of places were 
selected and occupied ; and these have grown into flourishing vil- 
lages or small cities. The financial revulsion of 1836, ruining hun- 
dreds of families, compelled them to seek new homes and build up 
new fortunes on our prairies and by the side of our waters. 
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Wherever even a few of the eastern emigrants settled together in 
the state, there they started at once a school. They were carrying 
out the inspirations of their former homes; and were laying, with 
the eye of prophecy, the sure foundation of a glorious common- 
wealth. 

In 1836, there were eight small private schools in the state, and 
two hundred and seventy-five pupils attending them, according to 
the statement of Rev. S. A. Dwinnell, of Reedsburg, an early pio- 
neer. The population was estimated to be about 9,000, exclusive 
of Indians. We have already mentioned the schools at Green Bay, 
Prairie du Chien, and in the mineral region. There were other 
private schools at Kenosha, Milwaukee, and Sheboygan; these 
were formed by the eastern settlers. The one at Kenosha was 
opened in December, the year previous, by Rev. Jason Lathrop, a 
Baptist minister, and well educated, with about thirty scholars, in 
a log school house. The first frame house erected soon afterwards 
in the city, was occupied by a school. The first school in Milwau- 
kee was taught in the winter of 1835-36, by David Worthington, 
afterwards a Methodist minister, in a private building owned by 
Samuel Brown, on East Water street, one block south of Wiscon- 
sin street. In the fall following, the first public school was organ- 
ized by law in the bounds of the state. This was the only one 
established under the school laws of the Michigan Territory, as 
such; and it was conducted by Edward West, now of Appleton, 
in a framed school house, used at present as a store, and standing 
in the Second Ward of the city, and known as No. 371, Third St. 

At Sheboygan, in the winter following, F. M. Rublee taught the 
first school in the county, in a private room, with only a few schol- 
ars. These schools, except the one organized in Milwaukee, were 
supported by subscription. 

At the close of this period, there had not been laid the founda- 
tion of any academy or college in the state. During nearly a half 
century, the schools, with a single exception, had been started and 
maintained by the influence of the family, our religion, the mili- 
tary power, and the combined efibrts of private individuals in sev- 
eral localities. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM UNDER THE TERRITORIAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1 

I. BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Wisconsin was attached to Michigan Territory from 1818 to 1836; 
and from 1836 to 1848, it was a territory for a short time in con- 
nection with Iowa, ftnd afterwards by itself. In this latter period, 
tens of thousands of the eastern settlers found homes in the por- 
tions of the state already occupied. This tide of the incoming pop- 
ulation also flowed down the valley of the Wisconsin river, into 
the adjacent elections north, and lastly up th^ Mississippi banks 
and along the many streams in the northwestern counties. In ev- 
ery village formed by this people, and on nearly every two miles 
square of territory settled by them, was organized either the pri- 
vate or public school. One or more persons in each community, 
noted for their intelligence or public spirit, first gathered the child- 
ren into a school, held in a private dwelling or in a rude log school- 
house • and they engaged as a teacher generally some one among 
the settlers who had taught in the east. Very frequently the place 
for the school was the place for the weekly divine worship. The 
studies and the text-books selected were the same as were found in 
the eastern common schools. A term of three months in the 
year was usually taught. The teachers' wages were low, and but a 
few were induced to remain long in their humble occupation. 

When a sufficient number of families had settled in the same 
neighborhood to support even a small public school, the family or 
the private school which had been maintained in the place was 
usually abandoned. Hundreds of instances of this kind can be 
mentioned. In this way was formed the beginning of the school 
system, which has since, on ^count of its efficiency, become the 
pride of the state. 

II. LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 

Soon after the organization of the territory, in 1836, the school 
code of Michigan was adopted almost entire by the legislature. 
Defective as it was, and modified in some of its minor provisions 
almost every year, it continued in force until ^ after the state was 
formed. Since it required nearly a year after the adoption of our 
constitution, for our present system of public instruction to go into 
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operation throughout the state, let us notice the beginning and the 
growth of this system in our legislative action from 1836 to 1849^ 
when the present school law was adopted. 

The protection of the lands donated to Wisconsin by the United 
States government for school purposes, and the creation of a com^ 
mon school fund first called the attention of our public men to the 
cause of education. The first resolution on school matters ever 
introduced into our legislative assembly, was at the session at Bel■^ 
mont, in 1836, and referred to the report of a bill to " prohibit 
persons from trespassing on the school lands in this territory by 
cutting and destroying timber.'' A memorial to congress waa 
adopted requesting them to authorize the sale of the school section 
in each township, and appropriate the money arising toward creat- 
ing a fund for the support of common schools. 

At the second session, November 7, 1837, a bill was passed to 
" regulate the sale of school lands, and to provide for organizing, 
regulating and perfecting common schools." Like the statutes of 
Michigan, it enforced the formation of schools in every town. A 
law had been enacted in Michigan, in 1827, ten years before, re- 
quiring every to^vn having over fifty families to support by tax a 
common school ; having one hundred families, two schools; hav^ 
ing one hundred and fifty families, three schools, - and so on. If 
this duty was neglected, the town was compelled to pay a fine in 
proportion to the number of families living in it, and the fine waa 
distributed among the poor districts of the county to aid in main- 
taining schools. But in Wisconsin, it was provided, that as soon 
as twenty electors should reside in a surveyed township, in which 
was the school section, they should elect three commissioners of 
common schools, who should hold their office three years, apply 
the proceeds of the leases of school lands to pay the wages of teach- 
ers in the township, lay off districts, and call school meetings. 
Each district should elect three directors to hold their office one 
year; and they should locate school houses, hire teachers for at 
least three months in the year, and levy taxes for the support of 
schools. This tax was pro rata on the attendance of the pupils ; 
and the children of persons unable to pay the tax were kept in the 
school by a tax on all the inhabitants of the district. Five inspec- 
tors, the third set of officers, were elected annually to examino 
schools, and to inspect and license tne teachers. There was in^ 
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operation in the territory for three years, after 1836, a provision in 
the school code of Michigan, which authorized the governor to ap- 
point a superintendent of common schools, to have the oversight 
of the school lands, and to report to the legislature the condition 
of the schools. His compensation was the payment of his neces- 
sary expenses and $25 a year. No action seems tohave been taken 
under this provision in Wisconsin. 

In 1839 this school law was revised, and specially adapted to the 
condition of the territory. Every town with not less than ten fam- 
ilies was required to become a school district and provide a com- 
petent teacher ; and with more than ten families, it was to be di- 
vided into two or more districts. The office of town commissioners 
was abolished, and their duties were transferred to the inspectors* 
who had given to them the additional power to take charge of the 
school houses, to lease and protect the school lands, to listen to 
complaints against teachers and discharge incompetent ones,- and 
to make returns of the number of scholars to the county commis- 
sioners. It was the duty of the last named officers to appoint in- 
spectors in the towns which refused or neglected to choose them. 
Trustees in each district might be elected, and could perform for 
the district the duties assigned to the inspectors. A teacher neg- 
lecting to procure a certificate could be fined fifty dollars — one-half 
to go to the informer, and the other half to the district in which 
he taught. The rate bill system of taxation was repealed, and a 
tax for building school houses, or to support schools, not to exceed 
one-fourth of one per cent., was raised by the county commission- 
ers on the v/hole county. 

In 1840, a memorial to congress was adopted, representing that 
the people were anxious to establish a common school system 
with suitable resources for its support. 

At nearly every session of the territorial legislature, a large 
number of local acts were passed, authorizing districts to raise 
money by tax to build school houses. This became very annoy- 
ing. 

Important amendments were made in the school law in 1840 
and 1841, restoring the office of town commissioners, which had 
been dropped in the act of 1839, and assigning to them the duties 
of the inspectors ; laying down more complete directions for form- 
ing school districts; making five officers in each district — ^the 
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clerk, collector, and three trustees ; restricting to male residents, 
over twenty-one years of age, the privilege of voting at district 
meetings, and requiring such voters to be freeholders or house- 
holders ; changing the fine of teachers for neglecting to procure 
certificates from fifty dollars to forfeiture of a sum not exceeding 
their wages ; authorizing certain amounts of money to be raised 
by tax in the district for building school houses, and defining 
specifically the duties of each school officer. 

III. thp: school laws. 

The commissioners were required to listen to appeals from any 
person aggrieved at the action of a district, and pass a decision 
thereon, which should be final. They made reports each year to 
the secretary of the territory, giving in detail the number of school 
districts in each town, the number of scholars and teachers, the 
length of time school had been maintained in each district, and 
the amount of money raised by tax, and paid out for school pur- 
poses. A neglect of this duty was accompanied with heavy pen- 
alties. 

It was the duty of the clerk to make yearly a list of the heads 
of families in the district, and the number of children in each fam- 
ily between the ages of four and sixteen, and to file a copy of said 
list in the office of the clerk of the board of county commissioners, 
and deliver another to the school commissioners of the town. 
These duties were afterwards transferred to the trustees, who per- 
formed all official labors of the district, except keeping the records 
and collecting the taxes. They engaged the teachers, had custody 
of the school property, made out the tax lists and rate bills, and 
met the expenses of the schools. 

The county commissioners, besides receiving the list of the fami- 
lies and of the children from each district, apportioned annually 
all moneys in the county treasury which had been appropriated to 
the common schools. 

This code of school laws remained in force, with some slight 
amendments, until the state constitution was adopted. During the 
first five years of our territorial history, so many changes were 
made in the provisions of the system, that great confusion was 
caused in the management of the school afiairs in the town and 
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in the district, and people were justly dissatisfied. So strong was 
the feeling, that no important modification was permitted to be in- 
troduced until the organic law of the state went into force in 1848, 
though it was well known that radical deficiencies existed in the 
system. So great were these, that very many of the schools were 
poorly organized, and insufficient funds were provided for their 
support. The rate-bill tax, or private subscription, had to be re- 
sorted to in many districts to keep the schools in operation. 

IV. ACTION PRELIMINARY TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

Previous to the adoption of the state constitution, the supervis- 
ory management of the public schools was discussed in various 
portions of the state. Defects were pointed out and remedies were 
demanded. Five school district officers, subject to be changed 
each year, made the care of the school cumbersome and uncer- 
tain. No real uniformity or permanency in any plan which the 
district might adopt, could be assured. The utility of electing a 
town superintendent in place of the town commissioners, was con- 
sidered. It was held that one person, with all the responsibility 
upon him, would be more efficient than three, and give greater uni- 
ty to the work. As early as 1841, a petition from Racine county 
was received by the legislature, asking for the creation of the of- 
fice of state superintendent. Other requests on the same subject, 
from different parts of the territory, were presented at the subse- 
quent sessions of that body. In 1846, a bill passed one branch of 
the legislature providing for the appointment of this officer, but it 
was lost in the other. 

It became evident, by 1846, that a strenuous effort would be 
made to organize a state government. Until this was effected, the 
fund accruing from the sale of state lands could not be re- 
ceived from the general government, nor the income of this fund 
applied toward maintaining schools. The benefit of obtaining and 
using this immense fund, supplied one of the main arguments for 
forming a state constitution. Governor Dodge urged this subject 
upon the attention of the people in his message of 1847, stating 
that they could then control the sale of the sixteenth section in 
each township, and enjoy its avails, together with the donation of 
600,000 acres of land by congress, and five per cent, of the net pro- 
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ceeds arising from the sale of public lands in the state. At once 
the expediency of establishing the free system of public instruc* 
tion throughout the state was discussed in many places, and by 
liberal-minded men. 

At Kenosha, where excellent schools had been sustained, the 
matter was first considered ; and the first free school ever estab- 
lished in the state was organized here in 1845. The leader of this 
movement was Col. M. Frank, of that city, to whom the state, also, 
is more indebted than to any other citizen, for her excellent free 
school system: Educated in the central portion of New York state, 
and moving to Kenosha in 1837, he has labored devotedly to ad- 
vance popular education. In February, 1845, as a member of the 
territorial legislature, he introduced a bill authorizing the legal 
voters within the corporate limits of his town to vote taxes on all 
the assessed property sufficient to support schools. The bill be- 
came a law ; and, by one of the provisions, it was required to be 
submitted to the people before taking effect. The opposition to 
this measure was very strong, and there was evidently, at first, a 
majority against it. The idea of taxing large property holders, 
who had no children to educate, was denounced as arbitrary and 
unjust. Frequent public meetings were held for discussion and 
lectures, with a view of enlightening the public mind on the great 
duty to educate at the public expense. After several unsuccessful 
trials to procure the adoption of the act, it was at length accomp- 
lished, by a small majority, in the fall of 1845. This transaction 
had its due influence on other portions of the state. 

In the winter before the firs't constitutional convention met, a 
common school convention was held at Madison, on three succes- 
sive evenings, with the design of preparing the people for the 
establishment of a system of free schools, similar to that of Mas- 
sachusetts, and at the earliest practicable period. It wap largely 
attended by members of the legislature, then in session, and Col. 
Frank was elected chairman. The principal features to be adopted 
in the school laws of the state were considered, and the deficiencies 
and evils of the old law were pointed out. They recommended the 
legislature to appoint a general agent to travel through the state, 
lecture on education, collect statistics, examine the condition of 
schools, and organize teachers' associations. A select committee, 
consisting of Rev. Lewis H. Loss, Levi Hubbell, M. Frank, Caleb 
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Cxoswell, C. M. Baker, and H. M. Billings were appointed to lay 
the subject discussed by the convention before the legislature. 
They state, in their report, that the * 'committee regard it among 
the highest and most important of the duties of legislatures to 
provide, as far as may be, by suitable legislation, for the education 
of the whole people." 

Other educational conventions were held at Mineral Point and 
Milwaukee, and the principal needs of our public^ schools were 
carefully discussed. Committees in the legislature submitted, at 
tins time, able reports on the same subject. 

V. .ACTION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

In the constitutional convention of 1846, a resolution was passed 
t^urly iu the session for a '' provision to be engrafted into the con- 
stitution, making it imperative on the legislature to provide the 
necessary means, by taxation or otherwise, for placing a common 
education within the reach of all the children of the state." An 
article was incorporated into the constitution, in most respects sim- 
ilar to the one included in our present constitution, adopted in 
1848, creating free schools. Considerable discussion arose in re- 
gard to establishing the office of state superintendent, some favor- 
ing the old system of New York, in which the secretary of state 
performed the duties of this office; but a majority were inclined 
toward the measure which was finally adopted in the constitution. 
No other provision awakened much interest or opposition in the 
body. The time of the convention was taken up in the considera- 
tion of other exciting questions, such as banks, negro suffirage, 
elective judiciary, the death penalty, and the rights of married 
women in respect to property. 

At an evening session of this convention, Hon. Henry Barnard, 
who subsequently occupied the positions of Chancellor of the State 
University and the Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Education, gave an address upon the advantages of supporting our 
public schools by a tax on the property of the state, and upon the 
necessity of the office of a state superintendent of schools. He 
presented the outlines of a system of schools supervised by such 
an officer, which he drafted out in due form, to be laid before the 
convention. They were accepted, and formed afterwards, as we 
shall see, the main features of our present school law. 
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In the second constitutional convention, 1848, nearly the same 
general topics were under discussion ; and some features in the ar- 
ticle on education, included in the constitution afterwards adopted, 
received greater attention. We have failed to discover proofs of 
any opposition to the section which provides that " district schools 
shall be free and without charge for tuition to all children 
between the ages of four and twenty years;" or to a 
section which requires a sum to be raised by tax 
annually, for the support of the common schools, to the amount at 
least of one-half of the income of the school fund. Some changes in 
the older constitution were made, not allowing the State Superin- 
tendent, in any instance, to be appointed instead of elected by the 
people; defining the school age of the children; omitting the 
clause which would have established town libraries; inserting the 
provision for the maintenance of academies and normal schools , 
and providing for the founding and support of a state university. 
The actual attendance of the children upon school was not per- 
mitted to be the basis for the distfibution of the school income. 
The expression, "the public schools should be equally free to 
children of all religious persuasions," was not incorporated in the 
constitution, for the reason that there might be children not be- 
longing to any religious persuasion, who ought to be educated. 
The prohibition that "no book of religious doctrine or belief shall 
be permitted in any public school," was not accepted, as it ex- 
cluded the Bible. 

VI. ACTION SUBSEQUENT TO THE CONVENTIONS. 

Immediately after the adoption of the second constitution by 
the people, so great was the demand for radical changes in the 
school code that the state legislature, in 1848, enacted laws which 
carried out in an imperfect form the provisions of the article on 
education in the constitution. At the same session of the legisla- 
ture, three commissioners, Hon. M. Frank, Hon. Charles S. Jordan, 
and Hon. Charles M. Baker, were appointed to collate and revise 
the statutes which are familiarly known as those of 1849. Their 
labors were divided ; and, among other portions assigned to Col. 
Frank, was the law relating to schools. This work was carefully 
done ; but several features relating to public schools were in direct 
22 SuPT. 
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conflict with those adopted at the previous session of the legisla- 
ture. The report of the commissioners was accepted, and when 
the present school law went into operation, May 1, 1849, there 
were in vogue in the state three sets of school laws — as that of 1839 
had not been laid aside in all portions, and time had notT^een given 
to supplant that of 1848. The year of 1849 was one of great con- 
fusion, as many provisions in all these laws were opposed to each 
other. 

One of the most remarkable events in the historv of our state 
was the adoption of the free-school system by the people, and the 
readiness with which, in most sections, it was put in operation. 
The principles involved in this system had been violently and per- 
sistently opposed in other states. Col. Frank says that " prior to 
the acceptance of the state constitution, whenever, in the south- 
eastern part of the state, the measure was introduced of supporting 
the schools by taxation on the assessed property of the districts, it 
encountered the most determined opposition." But when voted 
upon, scarcely a prominent voice was raised against it. It is be- 
lieved that the questions which overshadowed all others in the 
constitutional convention, so engaged the thoughts of the people 
that the free-school provision was almost lost sight of in the heat- 
ed discussion. The reasons for the ready acquiesence are more ob- 
vious. The people had become somewhat accustomed to paying 
taxes in the counties to maintain schools; the income of what was 
expected to be a magnificent school fund would lessen very mate- 
rially the burdens of taxation; and the noble utterances of Gov- 
ernors Dodge, Doty, Talmadge, and Dewey, in their annual messa- 
ges, in favor of the broadest education of the people, had, to some 
extent, prepared them to accept the measure. 

* The opinion has prevailed quite generally that our school system 
was framed after that of the state of New York. This a mistake. 
Our statute laws were copied, even in their principal headings, 
their arrangements, their wordings to a great extent, and of course 
their substance, from those of Michigan. A few minor provisions 
were taken from the New York statutes ; such as those creating the 
office of town superintendent, now abolished, and the district lib- 
rary, which first originated in that state. The other features differ* 
ed widely from those of the New York system in very many re- 
spects. The principal provisions of the Michigan school law were 
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thus retained among all the changes in our territorial career, and 
many were substantially embodied in the state constitution now 
in force. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM UNDER THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 

The school code adopted under the constitution, in 1849, cor- 
rected many of the defects in the territorial school laws ; and in- 
troduced, as already intimated, some radically new measures for 
the organization and management of the public schools. This code 
has now been in operation twenty-seven years; and the experience 
of the state in maintaining its schools, together with the growth of 
the public school system in this country, has led, in that time, to 
the introduction of important changes in some of the main provis- 
ions of this code. We shall notice these provisions and the changes 
which have been introduced in them. 

I. THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 

The public schools under the territorial government were 
sustained in the country districts as well as in the villages and 
cities, by county taxes, rate-bills, and subscriptions. No uniform- 
ity and no certainty existed in the support of these schools. 
The general government offered to this state, as it had to other 
new states, the grants of lands within its borders to p]^omote the 
cause of education. There would also be found in the state inci- 
dental but constant means for raising revenues, which could be 
applied in the most satisfactory manner, toward the maintenance 
of public schools. Both these means furnish six distinct sources 
for the creation of this school fund, as follows : 

1. The proceeds from the sale of lands granted by the United- 
States. 

2. All moneys accruing from forfeiture or escheat. 

3. All fines collected in the several counties for breach of the 
penal laws. 

4. All moneys paid for exemption from military duty. 

6. Five per cent, on the sale of government lands within the 
state. 

6. A percentage of the sales, for a time, of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands. 
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The fund arising from all these sources amounted, in 1875, to 
$2,624,239.55. A very large portion of this sum was derived from 
the sale of the lands granted by the general government. These 
lands embraced, in the beginning, the sixteenth section in every 
township in the state, any grant of lands the purposes of which 
were not specified by the United States, and the five hundred thou- 
sand acres to which the state was entitled by the provisions of an 
act of congress passed in 1841. A portion of the sales of the swamp 
and overflowed lands granted to Wisconsin by the United States, 
Sept. 28, 1850, had furnished an income to aid the common schools, 
during the fourteen years preceding 1870. By the act of 1856, 
three-fourths of the net proceeds of these lands were added to the 
common school fund; in the following year, one-fourth was con- 
verted into the normal school fund, leaving one-half for the 
school fund. In 1858, another fourth was taken from these 
proceeds and given to the drainage fund, which had received, by the 
law of 1856, one-fourth of the sales. From this vear until 1865, 
only one-fourth of what is termed the swamp land fund, was set 
apart to the common school fund. In the latter year this was also 
taken away and given to the normal school fund, with the provis- 
ion that one-fourth of the income of this fund should be trans- 
ferred to the common school fund, until the annual income of the 
latter fund should reach $200,000. In 1870, the provision of the 
law was abolished. The percentage of the swamp land fund paid 
into the common school fund amounted, according to the report of 
1867, to $150,697.98. The general government paid the state, in 
1850, $22,537.56, the amount of the five per cent, of the proceeds of 
the public lands in the state sold up to that date. Nothing more 
from this source was transferred to the state until 1865. It seems 
that the United States granted, in 1838, to the Rock River Canal 
Company, 140,000 acres of land, to aid them in the construction of a 
canal from Milwaukee to some point on Rock river ; and the future 
state of Wisconsin was made a trustee, and held responsible for 
the proper application of the grant. The company abandoned 
the enterprise after disposing of nearly one-third of the land. 
The territory sold the remainder of the grant and applied the 
proceeds to meet its expenses, which congress was under obligation 
to liquidate. The general government was dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the company, and refused to pay any further 
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portion of the five per cent, fund until the claim against the state 
had been adjusted. By 1862, this fund not credited to the state 
amounted to $250,139.11. In 1865, the account was settled, not to 
the complete satisfaction of the state; and $101,262.33 was 
finally withheld by the United States. In the following year, an 
act was passed by the legislature of Wisconsin levying annually a 
tax on the property of the state to pay the interest at seven per 
cent, on the sum which the general government had retained. 
Since the settlement of the account the state has received regularly 
the fund accruing from this source. A portion of the 500,000 
acres was also withheld by the United States for a time, and for 
the same reason given in the other transaction. 

The state has never received any moneys for exemption from 
military duty. The sum obtained from the other sources is com- 
paratively small, and has been derived as follows : 

From escheat, $1,169 29 

From fines and forfeitures, 128, 620 91 

Amount |129, 780 20 



The school fund is loaned at seven per cent, interest. This in- 
come can only be expended in the support of the public schools. 
In 1862, it was partially invested in state bonds, and afterwards 
very largely in the state certificates of indebtedness; and it was 
used to meet a portion of the debt contracted by the state during 
the civil war. In 1875, $1,559,700.00 were thus due this fund. A 
tax is raised each year by the state to pay the interest on this in- 
vestment. Previous to 1862, the fund was loaned more largely 
than at present on mortgages on real estate. The loss to this fund 
during the first ten years of our state administration was a large 
part of $732,340. This was occasioned by the worthless securities 
on which the loans to individuals were based. The total income 
from the fund, last year, was $184,624.64. This was apportioned, 
as the school moneys have been each year under the constitution, 
among the counties, in accordance with the number of the children 
of school age reported in those districts which maintained a school 
not less than five months. The money is finally distributed among 
these districts. 
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This income for 1875 cancelled only about one-eleventh of the 
expenditures to which the state was subjec.t that year in maintain- 
ing its public schools. The whole cost was $2,005,370, and ten- 
elevenths of it were met by taxation. In 1865, the school fund 
income was nearly one-seventh of the whole expenses. From the 
beginning of our state history, our schools have been principally 
supported by the revenues raised on the property of the citizens. 
This has been a source of disappointment, and yet so strong has 
been the attachment for our public schools that little complaint has 
been heard. The people were led early to believe that the proceeds 
from the school lands would furnish an income sufficient to cover a 
large part of the current expenses of the schools. Superintendent 
Root estimated, in 1850, thai the fund would, in a few years, reach 
$5,301,943.44. Subsequent estimates placed it at four and three- 
quarters millions of dollars. As it is seen, the first sum is nearly 
double what has been realized. The amount of unsold lands be- 
longing to this fund was reported last year to be only 221,438 acres. 
The total income of the school fund since the state was formed is 
$3,565,684.43; and the total expenditures for the public schools in 
that time are $27,396,754.00. 

The following table shows, for each year under the state govern- 
ment, the income of the school fund, the total expenditures for the 
public schools, the number of school children, the apportionment 
of this income for each child, and the expenditures per child: 
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Table of Income an^ JExpenditures. 













Expen- 


Year 


Income of School 
Fund. 

• 


Expenditures. 


Children of 
School Age. 


Income 
per Child. 


ditures 

per 
Child. 


1849 




$45,080 


70, 457 




$ .64 


1850 


$588.00 


142,018 


92,047 


$0.0083 


1.54 


1851 


46,908.37 


175,050 


111,481 


.50 


1.57 


1852 


53.703.84 


176, 502 


124,783 


.48 


1.41 


1853 


56,128.31 


175,134 


138,279 


.45 


1.26 


1854 


99,749.52 


242,117 


155 , 125 


.72 


1.62 


1855 


125,906.02 


349, 730 


186, 960 


.805 


1.87 


1856 


131,812.80 


336,692 


213, 886 


.70 


1.57 


1857 


141,164.76 


476,659 


241,545 


.66 


1.98 


1858 


181,158.75 


516,610 


264, 977 


.75 


1.95 


1859 


169,185.28 


764, 688 


278,871 


.64 


2.88 


1860 


178,917.12 


791 540 


288,984 


.64 


2.81 


1861 


92,497.92 


854, 145 


299,782 


.32 


2.85 


1862 


149,891.00 


744.973 


308,656 


.50 


2.41 


1863 


135,725.46 


815,459 


320,965 


.44 


2.54 


1864 


150,949.43 


972,834 


329, 906 


.47 


2.96 


1865 


151,816.34 


913,223 


339, 024 


.46 


2.69 


1866 


152,560.80 


1,075,572 


354,517 


.45 


8.04 


1867 


166,622.99 


1,521,412 


371,083 


.47 


4.10 


1868 


173,644.32 


2, 226, 560 


361,759 


.48 


6.16 


1869 


176,729.87 


1,987,436 


376, 327 


.47 


5.28 


1870 


158,349.60 


2,094,160 


394, 837 


.40 


5.30 


1871 


159,587.22 


1,932,539 


409. 198 


.39 


4.77 


1872 


163,308.21 


2,004,154 


418,739 


.39 


4.79 


1873 


181,056.12 


2,086,212 


431, 086 


.42 


4.84 


1874 


183,097.74 


1,970,885 


435,947 


.42 


4.50 


1875 


184,624.64 


2,005,370 


450, 304 


.41 


4.45 


Total 


$3,665,684.43 


$27,396,754 









II. STATE SUPERVISION. 



The condition of the schools at the close of the territorial gov- 
ernment showed the imperative need of a state supervising officer. 
Different systems of instruction and management prevailed in dif- 
ferent counties. There was no general and efficient method for 
collecting school statistics. There was no ultimate authority to 
determine all matters of difficulty and dispute, and to enforce the 
school laws. There were no means by which any information in re- 
gard to the condition and wants of the schools, and the opinions 
and labors of educators could be published and disseminated 
throughout the state. It was argued that some prominent officer 
fihould travel through all the organized counties, visiting schools^ 
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encouraging and counseling teachers, organizing educational asso- 
ciations, and correcting, as far as possible, existing defects in the 
system and government of the schools. 

In the constitution, it was provided that " the supervision of pub- 
lic instruction shall be vested in a state superintendent, and such 
other officers as the legislature shall direct." In this way, the office 
became a permanent one and could not be abolished at the caprices 
of the people. The superintendent should, be elected by the voters 
of the state, and should not receive over $1,200 salary. The legis- 
lature adopted, at the beginning, the provisions which require that 
he shall have the general oversight of the common schools, and 
shall visit throughout the state as far as practicable, inspect schools, 
address the people, communicate with teachers and school officers* 
and secure a uniformity and an improvement in the instruction and 
discipline of the schools. He shall recommend the introduction of 
the most approved text-books, advise in the selection of works for 
school district libraries, and pressribe the regulations for the man- 
agement of these libraries. He shall attend to the publication of 
school laws, accompanied with proper explanations, and distribute 
copies of these in all portions of the state. He shall decide upon 
all appeals made to him from school meetings and town superin- 
tendents. He shall apportion all school moneys distributed each 
year by the state among the towns and cities, and submit to the 
legislature an annual report, containing an abstract of all the re- 
ports received from the clerks of the county boards of supervisors, 
giving accounts of the condition of the common schools and the es- 
timates of expenditures of the school money, and presenting plans 
for the better organization of the schools, and such other matters 
as he may deem expedient to communicate. 

To any one who has taken the pains to examine the school laws 
of the several states of the Union, it will at first seem somewhat 
surprising that the same general principles and methods in regard 
to school management run through them all. The reason of this 
uniformity lies in the fact that the experiments tried in one state 
are usually observed by all the others, and any improvements in 
vogue in one are, after a while, adopted in most cases by the rest. 
So, when Wisconsin became a state, she fashioned after the pre- 
V'ailing system her mode of school supervision. Since the organiza- 
tion of the state, only a few changes have taken place in the super- 
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visory departments of the state. In 1854, the state superintendent 
was authorized to appoint an assistant superintendent, who per- 
formed such duties as the principal prescribed, which have been 
usually those belonging to the office work, and received $800 salary. 
His compensation was afterwards raised to $1,000 ; in 1865, to 
$1,500 ; and in 1869, to $1,800. In the beginning, the legislature, 
by special acts each year, allowed the traveling expenses of the 
state superintendent ; but, in 1853, $600; in 1866, $1,000 ; and in 
1869, $1,500 were fixed by law as the annual appropriation for this 
object. For ten years previous to 1866, $600 was paid him, ac- 
cording to a general statute, each year for clerk hire in his office; 
and since that time $1,000 has been paid. For the first ten years 
the state superintendent received only $1,000 salary; but since then 
$1,200, the full amount allowed by the constitution. Most of the 
time, since the State University was established, he has been ex 
qfficio a member of its board of regents; and, since Ihe Normal 
School law was passed, an active regent on the board created 
thereby. He has also served as the secretary of the latter board, 
the past ten years, at a salary of $150, and more recently, of $300, 
per year. He has given efficient aid to other valuable educational 
enterprises, such as the State Teachers' Association, the publica- 
tion of educational periodicals, and teachers' institutes held by 
town and county superintendents, by societies of teachers, and by 
the agents of the normal regents. 

Since the organization of the department of public instruction, 
ten citizens have been elected to the office of state superintendent. 
The first was Hon. Eleazer Root, of Waukesha, who was chosen the 
next year after the first state officers were elected. The mode of 
choosing the superintendent had been determined by the legis- 
lature that year. He was nominated by the state central commit- 
tees of both the whig and democratic parties, and was elected 
without opposition. This action was in deference, in some degree, 
to the sentiment which prevailed then quite extensively, that the 
choice of this officer should not be connected with the strifes of the 
political parties. The committees state, in their circulars, that Mr. 
Boot is " favorably known as a firm friend and devoted advocate 
of the cause of education." His first term was one year in length. 
He was reelected, his second term being two years long. In his 
first report, issued in 1850, we learn that 46,136 children, a little 
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over one-half of those in the state, were attending schools; that the 
average wages of male teachers were $15.22 per month, and of 
female teachers, $6.92; that there were 704 school-houses, 359 
being constructed of logs; and that there were 96 unincorporated 
private schools. 

During his administration, besides issuing a publication of the 
school laws with notes and instructions, and accompanied vith 
suitable forms for conducting proceedings under them by the dif- 
ferent school officers, and besides carrying into effect the provisions 
of these school laws, and systematizing their operations, he gave 
much attention to the formation of graded schools in different parts 
of the state. He had been at the head of flourishing female semin- 
aries in Virginia and Missouri, had taught over a year at Waukesha, 
and was a member of the second constitutional convention, and 
drew up the article on education which was adopted by that con- 
vention as a portion of the state constitution. As a superintendent 
he labored with great zeal, and gave a srrong impulse and a wise 
direction to the educational interests of the state. He served, 
afterwards, as county superintendent of schools in Fond du Lac 
county. 

He was succeeded, in 1852, by Hon. Azel P. Ladd, of Shulls- 
burg, who, during the two years he ocpupied the office, directed 
his attention largely to the improvement of the instruction im- 
parted in our public schools. He made an ineffectual attempt to 
modify entirely our school laws. His reports were well written, 
and show, £S did his labors, that he was a man of superior abilities. 
He was a physician by profession, and gave considerable attention 
to the physical comfort of the children in the school rooms and on 
the school grounds. He recommended the first list of text-books 
for the schools, originated the plan of 'holding normal institutes in 
different counties, and mentions the large fund which could be 
created from the sale of swamp lands and applied for the benefit 
of the schools. On his invitation, teachers from different parts of 
the state met at Madison, and organized the State Teachers^ As- 
sociation. 

Hon. H. A. Wright, of Prairie du Chien, was the third state 
superintendent. He died before the term of his office expired, at 
Prairie du Chien, May 27, 1855, in the thirtieth year of his age. He 
was a young man of most agreeable manners and fine talents. A 
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lawyer by profession, he had held the position of county judge, had 
edited a paper at his place of residence, and had been a member of 
both branches of the legislature. In the only report he presented, 
he deemed it a bad policy to introduce any important changes in 
the school law, and gave quite full directions for the improved con- 
struction of school-houses. Under his administration the law was 
enacted to supply each school district with a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

Rev. A. C. Barry, of Racine, was appointed to fill out the term 
to which Judge Wright had been elected. At its close, he was 
chosen state superintendent for the two subsequent years. He 
originated the plan of publishing^ the reports of other school officers 
in the state in connection with his own annual report, a plan which 
has been followed, particularly since the election of county super- 
intendents. He labored with considerable ardor to impress upon 
the people the value of an education, and to elevate the general 
condition of our schools. He advocated the introduction of the 
study of the natural sciences into the common schools. Under him 
an act was passed authorizing him to hold teachers' institutes, and 
a sum of money, not to exceed $1,000, to be set apart to support 
them. Under him the Educational Journal became the organ of 
the State Teachers' Association ; and in the last year of his service, 
the measure was adopted to aid the normal departments of the 
academies and colleges, by a portion of the income from the swamp 
land fund. 

Hon. Lyman C. Draper, of Madison, was superintendent in the 
years 1858-59. H3 had been for many years the efficient secretary 
of .the State Historical Society. He collected reliable statistics, 
showing the actual condition of the public schools; and he organ- 
ized the work of his department, which had been sadly neglected. 
The efficient system of conducting teachers' institutes was inaugu- 
rated while he was in office, and has continued in force until the 
present time. He procured, during his term, the passage of an ex- 
cellent law for establishing town school libraries. He wrote largely 
upon this subject in his reports, and awakened much interest for it 
in different parts of the state. After a fund of $88,784.78 Lad accu- 
mulated for the benefit of these libraries, the law was very unwisely 
repealed in 1862, and the money transferred to the school and gen- 
eral funds. It is due to this enterprise and to this indefatigable 
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laborer that this money should be refunded by the state, and this 
law revived. If this measure had been put in force and prosecuted 
vigorously for a few years, it would have furnished an excellent 
basis for the introduction of the township system of managing 
schools. 

Prof. J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, succeeded Mr. Draper in 1860. 
He was elected three times to the office, and resigned during the 
first year of his third term. He had taught in other states; had 
acted as the popular principal of the Platteville Academy for four- 
teen years; had served as the president of the State Teachers* As- 
sociation, and had taken a deep interest in the educational affairs 
of the state. His administration was vigorous and succcessful; he 
gave close attention to all the details of his office, and infused new 
energy into all the departments of the educational work in the state. 
He visited largely the schools, and lectured on educational topics 
in very many places. He assisted greatly in creating a sentiment 
which lies at the foundation of the normal school system in the 
state. He secured the establishment of the office of county super- 
intendent, a measure of incalculable advantage; and arranged for 
the proper examination of the teachers of the public schools, and 
the issuing of three grades of certificates to them. He made special 
efforts to enlarge school districts by the consolidation of smaller 
ones, and to inspire the teachers with a greater interest and a con- 
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scientious care for their work. He closed his work in an earnest 
address to the teachers on the subject of " avoiding extremes." 
Since his retirement from the office, he has filled the position of 
superintendent of the public schools of Chicago. 

Col. J. G. McMynn, of Racine, was the next superintendent by 
appointment, and subsequently by election. He accepted the duties 
of the office, September 30, 1864. Chiefly by his exertions, as we 
shall see, the first graded schools in the state were organized at 
Kenosha and Racine, and became widely known; and the State 
Teachers' Association was formed eleven years previous. He had 
labored with energy and sound judgment in other educational 
movements in the state. He was an officer in one of the Wiconsin 
regiments in the civil war. His superintendency of schools was dis- 
tinguished for the passage of the present normal school law, a meas- 
ure which had been demanded from our earliest territorial history, 
and which has now established the four normal schools in the state. 
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He used great care in the inauguration of the normal school system, 
and shaped the provisions on which it is based. Under him two of 
these schools were located, and one of them placed in operation ^ 
He labored to increase the efficiency of the instruction given by the 
teachers in the district and graded schools. He became interested 
in the reorganization of the State Univer£ity, and the incorporation 
in it of the agricultural department. He originated the practice 
of calling together the county and city superintendents to consult 
on subjects of interest to themselves and the state. To him the 
colleges and academies began first to make their reports to be in- 
cluded in the annual report of the superintendent. 

Hon. A. J. Craig, of Palmyra, entered on the duties of the office 
at the beginning of the year 1868. He formerly taught in one of 
the schools of Milwaukee, edited the Educational Journal for sev- 
eral years, had been a member of the assembly, and was assistant 
state superintendent under Prof. Pickard and Col. McMynn. He 
was reelected, but died at Madison in the middle of the first year 
of his second term, July 3, 1870. He was a man of ardent temper- 
ament and enlightened views on education. No important public 
measure was created under him. An optional township system 
was adopted, but only a very few towns accepted it. The plan of 
granting perpetual state certificates to teachers on their examina- 
tion before a committee was put into operation by him in 1868. 
He aided specially the work performed by the teachers^ institutes, 
and encouraged the formation of graded schools. 

Rev. Samuel Fallows, of Milwaukee, was appointed by Gov. 
Fairchild to succeed Mr. Craig. He held the office the balance of 
the term, and was elected for a second term. He had graduated at 
the state university with honor, and had been in charge of the Gales- 
ville university for a short time, had risen to the rank of general 
in the army, and was a clergyman in the Methodist church. The 
study of the history of our country, and of the constitutions of 
Wisconsin and the United States was introduced into our public 
schools while he was superintendent. He secured the passage of 
the law which established normal school institutes four weeks in 
length, and which appropriates $2,000 yearly from the common 
school fund to support them. He brought the high schools of our 
villages and cities into closer relations with the university by their 
selecting a course of study which is preparatory to admission into 
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the university classes. The short term institutes were increased in 
number. Under him the Oshkosh normal school was opened, and 
the River Falls school was located. 

The present incumbent, Frof. Edward Searing, of Milton, took 
the oath of office in January, 1874. He was reelected last year^ 
and is now serving on his second term. He is a graduate of the 
Michigan university, and is a most thorough scholar and successful 
teacher. He taught, for a short time, a select school at Union, in 
this state; and has been connected, as professor of the Latin and 
Greek languages, for ten years with the Milton college. He has> 
published a school edition of Virgil's ^neid, and was preparing & 
similar one of Homer's Iliad, when he was chosen state superinten- 
dent. He has taken very radical positions in opposing compulsory 
attendance upon the schools, in improving our graded schools so- 
that they may perform regular academic work, in encouraging the. 
formation of township high schools, in favoring the measure of sup- 
plying free text-books for the pupils, and in advocating a change 
from the system of local taxation to a uniform state tax for the 
support of our public schools. Through his efforts, women have 
been made eligible to the different school offices. The general 
management of the business of his office has been marked by a- 
clear insight into the character and needs of our schools, and by- 
great earnestness and independence in the discharge of his official 
duties. 

Since 1858, only three assistant state superintendents have been 
appointed. Before that time no prominent educator held that 
office. Of Mr. Craig, we have already written, as occupying the 
position. Under Mr. Draper, Prof. S. H. Carpenter, now of the state 
university, was chosen. Much of the vigor and the advanced views- 
of his administration were due to his assistant. Rev. J. B. Pradt has. 
filled the office under the last three state superintendents, makings 
his term of service over eight years in length. He has been an 
instructor in our high schools, chief editor of the Educational 
Journal for some years, and an agent for a short time under the- 
normal school regents. 

The uniformity of the annual reports of the state superintendent^ 
the correctness of the school statistics, and the intelligent decisions- 
on questions in dispute are owing materially to the practice of re- 
taining the assistant in his position through several terms. 
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III. TOWN, COUNTY, AND CITY SUPERVISION. 

Under the territorial government, as we have seen, the oversight 
of the schools in each town belonged to three commissioners; and 
the raising of funds by a tax, the distribution of moneys among the 
several towns, and a general supervision of the work of the town 
school officers belonging to county commissioners. 

The idea of establishing the office of town superintendent, to 
be substituted for that of the town commissioners, was strenuously 
advocated, as we have already learned, before either of the consti- 
tutions of the state was formed. The constitution of 1848 gave 
to the legislature the power to create all such school officers except 
the state superintendent, as it may determine. The statutes adopted 
in the year following provided for the election of town superinten- 
dents, but did Rot continue the office of county commissioners. A 
large portion of their work was transferred to the county board of 
supervisors. The law for town superintendents went into efiFect in 
the spring of 1849, and arranged for their choice yearly, with the 
other town officers. It defined the duties of each superintendent 
to divide his town into a convenient number of school districts, 
and to regulate and alter thereafter the boundaries of such districts^ 
to receive and apportion all town school mcneys among the dis- 
tricts; to transmit to the county board of supervisors an annual 
report of all matters connected with the districts; to examine and 
license teachers in his town, and to annul their certificates when 
thought by himself to be desirable; and to visit the schools and 
examine into the progress of the pupils in learning, and into the 
good order of the school, and give his advice and direction as to 
the government thereof, and the course of studies to be pursued. 
He received $1.00 per day for every day actually and necessarily 
occupied in his work. 

The law creating and governing the town superintendents was- 
in operation nearly thirteen years. During this time only a few 
minor changes were made in its provisions. But on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1862, it was superseded by the measure which established the 
county superintendency. The duties of the town superintendent 
in examining and licensing teachers, and in visiting and inspecting 
schools were transferred to the county superintendent; the duties 
of the formation and alteration of school districts were transferred 
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to the town supervisors; and the duties in making annual re- 
ports of items in regard to the districts, such as the length of time 
school has been taught, the amount of public moneys received, all 
the moneys expended, the district tax, and the number of children 
taught in each, were transferred to the town clerk. For seven 
years, at least, previous to the abolition of the town superinten- 
dency, serious objections were urged against its efficiency. Hon. 
^ A. C. Barry states, as state superintendent, in his annual report of 
1855, that it is next to impossible to find, in many towns, persons 
who are really qualified for the position; and that in most cases 
the duties of the office aro not faithfully performed, because of the 
lack of interest, or from an inadequate compensation. He dis- 
cussed the efi^ect which the creation of the office of county superin- 
tendent would have upon the teachers and the patrons of the 
schools. In his opinion, the office should not be substituted for 
that of the town superintendent, but be correlative to it. 

Superintendent Draper presented in his report for 1858, a care- 
ful view of the workings of the county superintendent system in 
the state of New York. He urged the introduction of the same 
system into our state, as furnishing a powerful stimulus to the 
cause of popular education. The county superintendents would 
supply a more intelligent supervision of the schools, secure by 
their examinations a better grade of teachers, report more reliable 
statistics and other information in regard to the schools, and ad- 
just controversies which would arise in the school districts. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard argued in his first annual report as state 
superintendent, in 1860, that the town system of superintendency 
had not the confidence nor the support of the people, nor sufficient 
merit in itself to secure that confidence and support. Under it, 
the inspection of the teachers and schools was declared to be 
nearly worthless. To his influence our schools are mainly indebted ' 
for the change from town to county superintendents. 

Other reasons for this change were adduced by other prominent 
educators in the state. The full time and the undivided energies 
of a man competent for the business could be seci^red. A greater 
interest in our schools would be aroused by establishing county 
associations and teachers' institutes. The measure would tend to 
introduce uniformity and harmony in the educational efforts of the 
state. It would aid in improving the school houses and school fur- 
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niture, in bringing about a better classification of both the studies 
and the pupils in our schools, in increasing the salaries and the in- 
fluence of the teachers, and in establishing the most approved 
methods of teaching and discipline. 

In the November election of 1861, the county superintendent of 
schools was chosen in each county, and entered upon the duties of 
his office the first day of January following. His term of office 
was for two years, and his yearly salary was fixed by the county 
board of supervisors. At first he could be paid as low as $400 in 
some counties, and $600 in others. Afterwards it was so arranged 
that he could receive from $500 to $1,500, according to the popula- 
tion of the county in which he was serving. The supervisors of a 
county can now decide, according to the law of 1869, what his 
compensation shall he per diem; and in that case, it shall ''not be 
less than three dollars nor more than five dollars." The counties 
with more than fifteen thousand inhabitants can be divided each 
into two superintendent districts; and several of these counties 
have adopted this provision. 

In addition to the inspection of schools, the oversight of the school 
property, and the supervision of the teachers, the county superintend- 
ent makes annual reports to the supervisors of the county, to the 
county treasurer, and to the state superintendent. He must conduct 
at least one institute each year for the instruction of teachers. Pub- 
lic examinations of the teachers, by oral or written questions, must 
be held twice a year in each inspection district of his county. In 
the same year that the office of county superintendent went into 
effect, a provision was adopted by the legislature authorizing each 
superintendent to issue to teachers upon their examination three 
grades of certificates, which should show the branches of study 
they had been questioned upon, and their relative attainment in 
each branch. The third grade is the lowest, and embraces the ex- 
amination in the regular common school studies; the second adds 
to these some of the intermediate studies in the mathematical and 
physical sciences; and the first adds to both three higher studies in 
the same sciences. By the law of 1875, women became eligible to 
the office of county superintendent; and last fall. Miss Agnes Hos- 
ford, of Eau Claire, Miss M. M. Comstock, of Oconto, and Miss C. 
A. Magee, of Shawano, were elected; and they entered upon the 

duties of their position at the beginning of the present year. 
23 SuPT. 
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Several ineffectual attempts have been made in the legislature 
to repeal the law which establishes the county superintendency* 
"Without doubt, there has been growing for several years a dissat- 
isfaction with some features of the law. County boards of super- 
visors have petitioned for a return to the old system of town super- 
intendency. The need of more immediate local supervision is ac- 
knowledged in very many places. Incompetent superintendents, 
or those who give inadequate attention to the work have been fre- 
quently chosen. Thus far the leading educators in the state have 
rallied, on every occasion, to defeat the movements to overthrow 
the present law. 

Since the system of county superin tendency was established, 
some of the most active and useful workers in the educational field 
have accepted positions under the system. Among these is Prof. 
A. H. Weld, of River Falls, who some years ago had charge of 
prominent academic schools in the east and the south, published 
some popular English and Latin text-books, and has been a faith- 
ful member of the board of normal regents since 1868. Prof. G. 
M. Guernsey, of Platte ville, is now serving as county superintend- 
ent. He was the principal, for some years, of the Platteville Acad- 
emy, and assisted materially in converting it into a state normal 
school. State Superintendent Root, as has already been stated, 
filled the office one term in Fond du Lac county. Hon. W. H. 
Chandler, of Sun Prairie, a member of both houses of the legisla- 
ture for several terms, and now a prominent regent of the normal 
schools, accepted the superin tendency in Dane county for four 
years. Hon. Fred. W. Horn, twice speaker of the assembly, and an 
influential politician, served a term in his county. Rev. M. 
Montague, who taught in some of the academies of the state, was 
elected in Walworth county; Prof. Robert Graham, of the Oshkosh 
normal school, in Kenosha county; Prof. A. Whitford, of Milton 
College, in Rock county; Rev. I. N. Cundall, in Fond du Lac 
county; Prof. D. G. Parman, of the Platteville normal school, in 
Grant county; Rev. A. D. Hendrickson, superintendent of the in- 
dustrial school, in Waukesha county; Rev. A. O. Wright, principal 
of the Fox Lake Seminary, in Juneau county; and Prof. J. B. Park- 
inson, formerly of the State University, in La Fayette county. Of 
the sixty-four county superintendents now in office, several have 
performed vigorous and satisfactory work as teachers in our pub- 
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lie schools. Four presidents of the States Teachers' Association 
have also been county superintendents, viz: J. K. Purdy, J. Q^ 
Emory, O. R. Smith, and Samuel Shaw. 

There has been in operation for many years in the state a sys- 
tem of school government which has been adopted by most of our 
cities and some of oar large villages, and which was not, unfortu- 
nately, for several years, connected with the general supervision of 
our schools. It has not, even to this day, been placed, like the dis- 
trict school, fully under the control of the state authority. Atten- 
tion was called to this fact by Superintendent Barry, in 1856. 
While some embarrassments have occurred, in consequence of this 
practice, to the other departments of educational work, yet on the 
whole it has conduced, without doubt, to the improvement of 
the schools in these cities and villages. The reports from their 
boards of education were required, until 1870, to be made yearly to 
the superintendents of the counties in which these cities and vil- 
lages were situated. Since that time the reports of these boards, 
like those of the county superintendent, are sent yearly to the state 
superintendent, and are published in connection with his annual 
report.* 

The first attempt at the formation of this independent system 
was made at Kenosha, as early as 1845. Among other features, it 
was provided that three superintendents should be elected "to ex- 
amine into the condition of the school at least once in every three 
months; to determine the qualifications of the teachers employed; 
to direct the arrangement and classification of the scholars in the 
several departments of study; to prescribe text-books; and to have 
a general supervision over the government and discipline of the 
school.'* Up to that time no such powers had been conferred upon 
any other school officer in the territory; but since 1849, they have 
been granted, in a number of instances, to the superintendents of 
the city schools. At present, twenty-six of our cities have these 
independent organizations. Two cities manage their schools under 
the general county and district systems; and this course. Superin- 
tendent Searing remarks, " unquestionably redounds to the advan- 
tage of the whole county." Shortly after the system of graded 
schools was established at Kenosha, one person was designated as 
the superintendent; and this office Mr. John C. Jilson has filled for 

*The author is In error In classing villages with cities, in this paragraph. 
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a long time. The example of Kenosha was soon followed by Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, Beloit, Janesville, Madison, Sheboygan, and Wau- 
kesha. At Racine, Rev. M. P. Kinney, an early and successful 
educator in the state, became city superintendent, in 1852, and 
served in a most efficient manner for nearly four years. In 1871, 
F. C. Pomeroy died while in charge of the schools of Milwaukee. 
He bad taugnt in one of the ward schools, and acted, most accept- 
ably as superintendent for six years. 

The independent system has been found necessary to the proper 
grading and classification of these schools. In most places, the 
work of examining the. scholars, and assigning them to their classes 
has been transferred from the superintendents to the principals of 
the schools, on the ground that the latter are better prepared to ex- 
ecute the work. 

IV. THE DISTBICT SYSTEM. 

Three kinds of organization may be included under this system, 
the primary school district, the independent city, and the township. 
Under the territorial government, the first had been formed in the 
settled portions of the state. The year the constitution went into 
effect, these districts passed under the control of the town superin- 
tendents, and 1,988 of them were reorganized by them. This con- 
stitution directed the legislature to provide for making the district 
schools as nearly uniform as practicable; and forbade the introduc- 
tion in them of any sectarian instruction. 

The statutes of 1849 gave explicit directions for the formation 
of new districts, for the holding and management of their meetings 
and for the election of their officers. These officers were chosen 
each year, and were called directors, the title which they held un- 
der the territory. The former collector was named treasurer, the 
three trustees were merged into a director, and the clerk became 
again the most responsible officer. He kept the district records, 
acted usually as librarian, furnished school registers, made annual 
reports of the condition of the district to the town superintendent, 
gave notice of the meetings, made out tax lists of all taxes legally 
authorized by the district, and employed qualified teachers with the 
consent of either or both the other officers. This work he per- 
formed gratuitously. These officers constituted the district board 
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'which has charge of the school house and grounds. They were re- 
quired to keep the same in good repair; and could buy or sell, un- 
der the direction of the district, any site for a school-house, and the 
house itself; and should determine, under the advice of the state 
superintendent, the text books used in the several branches taught 
in the school. The district authorized, at a legal meeting, the rais- 
ing of a specific sum by taxes in each year, on the taxable persons 
and corporations in the district, towards the support of the school; 
and it became the duty of the district treasurer to collect these 
taxes. The district determined, at its annual meeting, the length 
of time the school should be kept in the ensuing year, and whether 
the school should kept by a male or female teacher. 

Some provisions of the law have been changed. The sum au- 
thorized to be raised by tax is now reported to the town clerk, and 
is apportioned by him on the taxable property of the district, and 
collected by the town treasurer. In 1858, the term of each district 
officer was changed from one year to three years, after the first 
election in the case of the director, and after the second election in 
the cases of the clerk and the treasurer. On the abolition of the 
office of town superintendent, the clerk was required to report to 
the town clerk all matters which he had formerly reported to the 
superintendent. The shortest length of time a school should be 
taught each year was changed in 1866, from three months to five 
months. Until the present year, twenty-two days of school have 
been considered as a legal month ; now twenty days constitute the 
month. To the district board was given the power to make all 
needful regulations for organizing and governing the school, and to 
suspend or expel refractory pupils. 

A law was passed in 1858, allowing the legal voters of any two 
or more adjoining districts to form a union district for high school 
purposes. The officers of this district are the same as in the prima- 
ry districts, and perform similar duties. They may introduce the 
the higher branches of learning into the school, and determine the 
standard of qualifications for the admission of pupils. 

By a decision of the supreme court in 1870, it is deemed consti- 
tutional for a village by its act of incorporation to be organized in- 
to a school district; and when, in the separation of its territory 
from that of the town, it includes within its limits only a part of 
that of an existing school district, the effect is to create a joint 
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school district of the town and village, whose officers have jurisdic- 
tion respectively over this district. 

Independent districts have been created by charters granted by 
the legislature to the principal cities in the state. They each elect 
a board of education, whose members are usually termed commis- 
sioners. Their powers and duties are defined, and are materially 
such as belong to the officers of the primary district. This board 
chooses, most generally, a president, a clerk, and a superintendent. 
It establishes and organizes several schools within its limits, and 
adopts rules for the admission and classification of the pupils. The 
superintendent or some other officer performing the duties belong- 
ing to him, examines and licenses the teachers, inspects the schools, 
and prepares the annual report. One of the schools in each city 
is usually denominated a high school, and the advanced pupils from 
the other schools pursue in it the higher branches of education. 
The school buildings in these cities are substantial structures, 
beautiful and imposing in appearance, having many of the modem 
appliances for the school room, and costing each from $10,000 to 
$75,000. 

The township system was created in 1869 by a law, which made 
its adoption optional with the towns. It was an attempt to do for 
the rural districts, what is done in our large villages and cities in 
grading their schools. In 1874, it was reported that eleven or 
twelve towns, principally in the northwestrn part of the state, had 
organized their schools under this law. By its provisions, each 
town can be constituted into one district, and the usual primary 
districts become sub-districts. The clerks of the several sub-dis- 
tricts form the town board of directors. This board has the custody 
of all the school property in the town, maintains at least one school 
in each sub- district, employs all the teachers and pays their salaries, 
and may establish one high school for the more advanced pupils in 
the town. The officers of this board constitute an executive com- 
mittee to put in force all orders of the board. The most important 
officer is the secretary, who has, in addition to the usual duties of 
such an officer, the immediate charge and supervision of all the 
schools, assists the teachers in organizing and grading them, advises 
the teachers in regard to the methods of instruction and govern- 
ment, and makes reports to the town supervisors and the county 
superintendent. 
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The legislature of 1875 adopted a measure to encourage the 
voluntary creation of town high schools, as a step towards inducing 
the towns to accept finally the complete township system of school 
government. The state makes a special appropriation each year 
toward supporting these schools, which shall be free to the pupils 
residing in the districts created therefor. The aggregate appro- 
priation may annually reach the sum of $25,000; and each school 
may receive $500 to meet its expenses for instruction, and an ad- 
ditional sum for a given rate, or the population of the district; 
Though the law has been in operation only a year, several localities 
have already accepted it, and commenced arrangements for open- 
ing the schools at an early day. This is a measure which can be 
made of incalculable value to the state, in supplying that academic 
instruction which is so greatly needed, especially in the smaller 
villages and country districts. 

The accompanying table of statistics presents a variety of infor- 
mation in regard to the condition of the districts since the state 
was organized. We are under obligations to the assistant state 
superintendent for nearly all the data upon which the statistics are 
based. This table should be examined in connection with that on 
income and expenditure. Page 343. 
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Y. 6BADED SCHOOLS. 



In 1875, there were 394 graded schools in the state. The num- 
ber 'with two departments was 184, and the number with three or 
more was 210. Some of the independent districts have as many as 
five departments. 

These schools are situated in all our cities and larger villages, 
and even in many of the smaller villages. 

The state has given special and earnest attention to the forma- 
tion of these schools, and its success in establishing and developing 
them has been marked and praiseworthy. In an early period in our 
territorial history, two kii^s of efforts were introduced to furnish 
the advantages which our present gi-aded schools supply. These 
were the select schools, held by liberally educated teachers in the 
localities having the highest population; and the establishment of 
public schools, usually with two departments, and connected with a 
rude system of classifying the pupils. Silas Chapman, who was for 
several years, an active member of the board of normal regents, 
conducted the Milwaukee High School in 1842. He was preceded 
in this school by two other competent instructors. The pupils ad- 
mitted had passed through the studies which are now taught in the 
primary departments of our city schools. Rev. M. P. Kinney 
opened a select school in Kenosha in 1840, and continued it two 
years. He had charge of a similar school in Whitewater in 1844. 
In these the higher branches were taught. Prof. J. W. Sterling, of 
the State University, started a select school, in connection with Mr. 
E. Enos, at Waukesha, in 1847, for the benefit of the advance d 
scholars of the place. At Geneva a school was conducted in 1848, 
with an imperfect grading of the pupils into two departments. In 
1850, Edward Salomon, ex -governor, taught a public school for six 
months, with some advanced classes, at Manitowoc. 

The state is largely indebted to Hon. J. G. McMynn for the first 
organization of its present graded schools, and for the vigorous im- 
pulse which has raised them into such prominence. The first effort 
to open a school of this kind was made by him in 1849, at Kenosha. 
After teaching a select school during the winter of that year, he 
took charge of the public school in June following, in the north 
ward of that city. Prof. Z. C. Graves, who had performed efficien t 
labor in the first teachers' institutes held in Ohio, taught the public 
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school in the south ward. Both had no experience in grading 
schools, and could get access to but Jittle information on the sub- 
ject. Col. McMynn says: "Neither Prof. Graves nor myself had 
ever visited a graded schocl, but we succeded, after making some 
mistakes, in discovering a plan which others had known long before, 
and which now generally prevails." These schools became in many 
respects the model after which many of the other schools in the 
state were formed. Col. McMynn writes: " I think that at the time, 
there were no other graded schools in the state. In 1851, I began 
to hear of schools similar to those at Kenosha being established in 
different parts of the state. In 1852, I visited Fond du Lac, and 
found a school there in charge of Walter Van Ness, which was well 
conducted, and tolerably well graded. J. J. Enos was then teach- 
ing in Madison, and was calling the attention of the people of that 
city to the importance of better school accommodations. The 
schools of Racine were not graded until 1854." Those of the last 
city were placed under the management of Col. McMynn at the 
time of their formation, and he remained in charge of them for 
seven years. Here his eminent fitness for this work was fully ex- 
hibited. He placed these schools at the very head of all the graded 
schools in the northwest; and he instructed a number of the first 
principals of similar schools elsewhere in the plans and methods 
which he employed. 

It would be pleasant to trace the history of other efi^orts to or- 
ganize graded schools in other localities, and the valuable work 
which very many efficient teachers have performed in them. The 
costly buildings used by these schools, the wages paid the principals 
and the other teachers, the culture in these teachers demanded, the 
thorough discipline imparted to the pupils who pursue the full 
courses of study, and the large number in attendance upon these 
schools, all show their worth, and the esteem in which they are 
justly held. The need of introducing, into a larger number of 
them, the preparatory studies in the classical education is now re- 
cognized by many teachers in the state. 

In 1872, a law was enacted which provides that all graduates of 
any graded school in the state, who shall have passed an examina- 
tion at such graded school, satisfactory to the faculty of the uni- 
versity, shall be admitted to the sub- freshman class and the college 
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classes of the university, and shall be entitled to free tuition. A 
number have availed themselves of this privilege. 

In the necrology of the principals of our graded schools, three 
of them are worthy of special mention. Walter Van Ness died in 
1857, at Fond du Lac. He was one of the earliest teachers in the 
graded schools, and the first secretary of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. He was highly respected by his associate educators in the 
state. J. K. Purdy, after laboring nearly fifteen years in the schools 
of Fort Atkinson, and raising them to an excellent standing, de- 
parted in the midst of his work in 1873. At the time of his death 
he was the president of the State Teachers' Association. Arthur 
Everett, of the Oshkosh High School, an accomplished scholar, a 
successful teacher, and honored in the community where he resided, 
died in 1874. Resolutions of respect for these men have been 
adopted by the teachers of the state. 



THE STATE INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION. 

Two kinds of these institutions — literary and charitable — have 
been under the management of the state. To the former belong 
the state university and the four state normal schools; and to the 
latter, the Institute for the Blind, the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Industrial School for Boys, and the Soldiers' Orphans' 
Home. 

I. THB SOUBCES OF THEIB SUPPORT. 

Both the general government and the state have furnished the 
means for founding and supporting these public institutions. The 
sales of land donated by congress^ have supplied the funds which 
have been used largely in the erection of the buildings, and in the 
endowment of the state university and the normal schools. 

In 1838, the United States granted to Wisconsin seventy-two 
sections of land; and in 1854, another seventy-two sections for the 
support of a university and " for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever." Both these grants were located in the state, and amounted 
to 92,160 acres. From the sale of these lands, the state has realized, 
as net proceeds, $307,595.32; of this sum, $209,255.89 constitute 
the present productive fund of the university — $104,339.43 having 
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been withdrawn in 1862 to pay for the buildings which had been 
previously erected. By an act of congress in 1862, the state re- 
ceived 240,000 acres of land for the endowment of an agricultural 
college, which was connected in 1866 with the university. This 
grant has yielded to the state the sum of $231,633.00, called the 
agricultural college fund. ' Thus, on the 30th of September, 1875, 
the state university had received $539,228.32, through the munifi- 
cence of the general government. At the same time, 4,407 acres 
of the university lands, and 52,403 acres of the agricultural college 
lands remained unsold. 

The three grants of congress should have supplied this institu- 
tion with a much larger fund; but the state, by its mismanagement 
in the custody and sale of these lands, has occasioned a great loss 
and impairment of the fund. EfiForls at restitution have been 
made. The state passed a law in 1867, appropriating annually, for 
ten years, $7,303.76, to the income of the university; and this sum 
was equal to the interest on the moneys taken from the productive 
fund in 1862, to meet the debts for the erection of the buildings. 
As a compensation in part for its neglect in the disposition of the 
university lands, the state voted in 1872 another annual appropria- 
tion of $10,000 to the university income. Previously, in 1870, it 
had given $50,000 to provide the building for the female college. 
In 1875, it appropriated $80,000 to furnish a hall for scientific pur- 
poses, and transferred to the university the property of the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home, which has since been sold for $18,000. So the 
state has paid $105,751.84 towards the annual income of the uni- 
versity, and contributed for all purposes, $235,769.84. On the 6th 
of March, 1876, an act was passed to repeal the laws for the annual 
appropriations, and substituting in their place a provision for a 
yearly tax of one-tenth of a mill on each dollar of the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property. This tax will furnish, at least, 
$40,000 a year to the income of the university, and " it shall be 
deemed," the act states, ^^ a full compensation for all deficiencies 
in said income arising from the disposition of the lands donated to 
the state by congress in trust for the benefit of said income." Tn 
addition to these donations from the state, Dane county issued 
bonds, in 1866, to the amount of $40,000, for purchasing lands lying 
contiguous to the university grounds for an experimental farm, and 
for the erection of suitable buildings thereon, to be used by the 
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agricultural college. In 1875, there had been paid $21,000 on these 
bonds, and the funds had been employed for the purposes desig- 
nated. 

The constitution of the state provides that a portion of the in- 
come of the school fund shall be applied for the support of normal 
schools. Nothing was done under this provision until 1857, when 
twenty-five per cent, of the proceeds of the swamp and overflowed 
lands was set apart by law to aid normal institutes and academies. 
In 1865, the legislature directed that the swamp lands and the 
swamp land fund shall be divided into two equal parts — one to be 
used for drainage purposes, and the other to constitute a normal 
school fund. The value of the lands and productive items allotted 
to the latter was estimated to be $1,128,246. The amount belong- 
ing to this fund, and productive at the time, was $594,581.87. In 
1875, this fund had reached $976,364.34, and 612,774 acres of the 
land still unsold. The four places in which the normal schools are 
located have contributed quite large amounts of money to this fund 
for the purchase of sites, and toward the erection of the buildings. 
Platteville gave the grounds and buildings of the Platteville acad- 
emy, and $6,500 in cash; Whitewater, ten acres of land and $25,000 
in cash; Oshkosh, a site and $30,000 in cash; and River Falls, a 
site and $25,000 in cash. 

The charitable institutions have been founded and maintained 
solely by appropriations from the state treasury. The following 
sums had been paid in 1875 for the several schools; the Institute 
for the Blind, $546,097.91; the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
$576,424.83; the Industrial School, $471,000.00; and the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home, $342,010.94. 

A summary of these statements shows that the state university 
and normal schools have received aid from the United States, in the 
donation of lands, to the amount of $1,515,592.66; and from the 
state, including bonds of Dane county and the cash donations of 
the four localities to normal schools, to the amount of $362,269.84. 
The appropriations of the state to the charitable schools, at the 
close of last year, were in all, $1,935,553.68. The grand total aid 
for these public institutions of education is, $3,813,396.18. 

II. THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Gov. Dodge recommended to the first territorial legislature, in 
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1836, that congress be requested to grant aid to establish an insti- 
tution for the education of the state, and to be governed by the 
legislature. This was the first official action looking toward the 
foundation of the State University. The same legislatureT passed 
an act to locate the university at Belmont, the place where it was 
then holding its session. Other charters were granted by the ter- 
ritory for the incorporation of this institution in other localities. 
An act of the legislature was approved January 19, 1838, estab- 
lishing " at or near Madison, the seat of government, a university 
for the purpose of educating youth, the name whereof shall be^ 
* The University of the Territory of Wisconsin.' " The delegate 
in congress was directed to ask that body to appropriate $20,000 
for the erection of the buildings of the University, and two town- 
ships of vacant land for its endowment. Congress made, in the 
same year, appropriations of lands, as has already been shown; and 
this grant was afterwards confirmed to the state for the university. 

The territorial legislature accepted the appropriation, and pro- 
vided for the selection of a portion of the lands. The last act of 
incorporation appointed a board of visitors, who had the control of 
the university; but they accomplished nothing, although they re- 
mained legally in office until the state was organized, in 1848. 

The constitution of the state declares that provision shall be 
made by law for the establishment of a state university; and that 
the proceeds of all lands granted by congress to the state shall re- 
main a perpetual fund, the interest of which shall be appropriated 
to its support. The state legislature, at its first session, passed an 
act, approved July 26, 1848, establishing the university at Madi- 
son, defining its government and its various departments, and au- 
thorizing the regents to purchase a suitable site for the buildings^ 
and to proceed to the erection of the same after having obtained 
from the legislature the approval of the plans. The act of 1838 
was repealed. The regents were soon after appointed, and their 
first annual report was presented to the legislature January 30, 
1849i They had selected a site, subject to the approval of the 
state, organized a preparatory department, and elected a chan- 
cellor. The university was thus opened, with John H. Lathrop^ 
from the university of Missouri, as its first chancellor; and with 
John W. Sterling, as the principal of the preparatory department. 
The latter received twenty young men as students, February 5^ 
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1849, and heard their recitations in a lower room of the high school 
building of Madison. Chancellor Lathrop was not formally inau- 
gurated until January 16, 1850. 

A number of the prominent citizens of the state have acted on 
the board of university regents. The superintendent of public 
instruction has, by virtue of his office, always been a member. 
Govs. Harvey, Lewis and Salomon, and Maj. Gen. Hamilton, have 
been presidents of the board. Hon. Geo. H. Paul is now serving 
as that officer. 

The first university building, the north dormitory, was com- 
pleted, and occupied in 1851. It is one hundred and ten feet in 
height, forty feet in width, and four stories in height. The south 
dormitorv of the same size, was erected in 1854. The central edi- 
fice, known as the University Hall, was finished in 1859. The 
Ladies' Hall was completed in 1872; and the Science Hall is in 
process of erection, and will be occupied, it is expected, this com- 
ing fall. All the buildings are located on the university grounds. 

The first college classes were formed September 17, 1851. Prof. 
O. M. Con over had already begun his work as tutor, and was sub- 
sequently engaged as a professor for six years. Two gentlemen 
were, in 1854, the first graduates. The administration of Chan- 
cellor Lathrop continued until 1858. The other professors em- 
ployed under hfm were, S. Pearl Lathrop, who died in 1854; Dan- 
iel Reed and Ezra S. Carr, who continued their services until 1868; 
John P. Fuchs and Auguste Kursteiner, who were present one or 
two years. By 1858, only fourteen gentlemen had graduated, all 
of whom had received from the university the degree of Master of 
Arts. The attendance of the students had ranged, per term, from 
forty- four to one hundred and ten; and of these, the collegiates 
numbered from six to fifty-nine, and the preparatories from fifteen 
to fifty-four. Students from fourteen to thirty-nine in number, are 
classified as pursuing select studies. 

An attempt was made at reorganization in 1858, and the depart- 
ments of instruction were enlarged. James D. Butler, Joseph C. 
Pickard, Thomas D. Coryell, and David H. Tullis were added to 
the faculty. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn., was chosen sec- 
ond chancellor, and entered upon his office, July 27, 1859; and re- 
signed in consequence of ill-health, January 17, 1861. He gave 
but little attention to the instruction of the classes, but directed 
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his efforts toward the general management of the university, and as 
the agent of the normal regents in conducting teachers' institutes. 
The impetus and direction which he imparted to the educational 
interests of the state were very manifest; and they have since re- 
dounded to the welfare of the university and of the public schools. 

A complete reconstruction of the institution took place in 1866. 
During the five years previous the university had no chancellor. 
Prof. Sterling, as the dean of the faculty, or the vice chancellor, 
performed the duties of the office. In fact, the care and adminis- 
tration were very largely committed to him all the time after the 
resignation of Chancellor Lathrop, in 1858, until a president was 
secured in 1867. The labors of this faithful and accomplished pro- 
fessor — the first teacher in the university, and still in active ser- 
vice — have always been duly appreciated by the other members of 
the faculty, and by the students. In this " interregnum," a normal 
department was added under the charge of Prof. Charles H. Allen, 
and ladies were admitted to its classes. The income from the fund 
had steadily decreased; and, when the university began the work 
of reconstruction in the fall of 1866, there were only $5,646.40 on 
hand to meet the expenses of the ensuing year. The number of 
students had largely increased under Prof. Sterling's management. 
The highest attendance in any single year was three hundred and 
sixty-one. The collegiates remained nearly the same, but the pre- 
paratories and the unclassified had more than doubled. 

The chief occasion for the radical change was the organization 
of the Agricultural College in connection with the university. The 
magnificent grant of land by congress, for this college, was be- 
stowed by the legislature, April 12, 1866, upon the institution. In 
the midst of a sharp competition, this measure was effected largely 
through the efforts of Dr. J. W. Hoyt, the secretary of the State 
Agricultural Society. A new act of incorporation was passed, and 
a new board of regents were appointed. There were created the 
College of Arts, the College of Letters, and such professional and 
other colleges as maybe added from time to time. The instruction 
was to be opened alike to male and female students. As soon as 
the income would permit, the admission and tuition should be fre e 
to all residents in the state. The government of the several col- 
leges was entrusted to their several faculties. 

Prof. Sterling was the only member of the old faculty who was 
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retained. P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams College, Massachusetts, 
was chosen president of the institution, in 1867; and be prosecuted, 
with remarkable zeal and ability, the work of a thorough reorgani- 
zation. A new faculty was selected, new courses of study were in- 
troduced, and the normal department was converted into a female 
college. In the College of Arts, the department of agriculture was 
organized, in 1868, with Prof. W. W. Daniells at the head. Pre- 
viously, a farm of nearly one hundred and ninety-five acres, west 
of the old university premises, had been bought for the use of this 
department. Under Col. W. R. Pease was formed the department 
of engineering and military tactics. This is now under the in- 
struction of Col. W. J. L. Nicodemus. A special course in mining 
ajid metallurgy was placed in the charge of Prof. Roland Irving. 
In the department of general sciences, Prof. John E. Davies was 
-appointed to the chair of natural history and chemistry. In the 
College of Letters, the department of the ancient classics was 
•established, and that of the modern classics was afterwards added. 
A sub-freshman course in the classics was appointed for the pre- 
paratory students. The following professors were selected for 
these departments: William F. Allen, Rev. T. N. Haskel, J. B. 
Parkinson, Dr. S. H. Carpenter and John B. Feuling. Subsequent- 
ly, Alexander Kerr and R. B. Anderson were added. A College of 
Law was created, and faculty chosen, with J. H. Carpenter as the 
•dean, and the judges of the supreme court as members. The 
•charge of the lady students was committed to Miss Elizabeth Earle, 
the preceptress. This position is now filled by Mrs. D. E. Carson. 
President Chadbourne, enfeebled in health, resigned at the end 
of three years' work. All the interests of the university had been 
very greatly improved under his administration. Enthusiasm, 
thoroughness in the class room, and confidence in the success of 
the university were established. His plans have, in the tnain, been 
followed in the subsequent management of the institution. Large 
additions of students were made to all the departments — the 
highest attendance in any one year being four hundred and ninety- 
one. 

The presidency was not occupied until 1871; and then Rev. John 
H. Twombly was elected to the position, and remained in it until 
1874. The year of vacancy was filled by Prof. Sterling, the vice - 

president. The female college was abolished in 1873, and the lady 
24 SuPT. 
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Students were then admitted to all the departments on equality 
with the gentlemen. The institution steadily advanced in prosper- 
ity, as the different departments began to develop their work. In 
a single year five hundred and seventeen students were admitted 
into the classes; and, in the four years, one hundred and fifty- two 
graduated. 

The present incumbent, John Bascom, of Williams College, was 
elected January 21, 1874, and he began his labors at the opening 
of the following spring term. He has shown such comprehensive 
views and such vigorous control of the university that its further 
substantial growth and usefulness are assured. Last year the in- 
structional force consisted of twenty-seven professors and teachers, 
and four hundred and eleven students were enrolled, three-fifths of 
whom were members of she regular college classes. 

III. NORMAL SCHOOS. 

The state, in forming the public school system, contemplated the 
establishment of normal schools. The legislature in organizing the 
university, in 1848, required it to provide a department of the 
theory and practice of elementary instruction. Accordingly, the 
regents of the university ordered, in the following year, the crea- 
tion of a normal professorship, and free normal instruction to all 
suitable candidates. Nothing, however, was accomplished for some 
years under this provision. The operations of the public schools 
soon deepened the conviction that the state must, at the earliest day 
practicable, furnish the means for training thoroughly its teachers. 
The first reports of the state superintendents, the resolutions 
adopted at the early local and state associations of teachers, and 
occasional articles in the newspapers urged the organization of 
normal schools. The academies, the preparatory classes in the col- 
leges, and *a few high schools endeavored to meet, in part, the im- 
perative demand for more intelligent and skillful teachers. The 
prominent educational men began an earnest effort to secure dis- 
tinctly normal instruction under the control of the state. In 1855, 
the State University appropriated $500 to the support of the de- 
partment for qualifying teachers, and elected Prof. Daniel Bead as 
their instructor. Eighteen young men attended the lectures pre- 
sented by him on the principles and methods of teaching. An- 
other class of fifty-nine students was formed, in 1860, for a single 
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term, under this department. But, in 1863, the ^.work 'was com- 
mitted to the care of Prof. Chas. H. Allen, who had served for sev- 
eral years as the agent of the normal school regents; and it imme- 
diately assumed a new form, and prospered under his vigorous 
management. He resigned at the end of two years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Prof. J. C. Pickard, who was also an efficient instructor. 
This department was closed in 1868. During its continuance, 
twenty- five students — all ladies — had graduated. 

The next movement in establishing normal instruction, was the 
act of the legislature, in 1857, in creating the normal school in- 
come from one- fourth of the swamp land fund. This was an event 
of vast importance to the school interests of the state. The incep- 
tion of the idea and the honor of securing its adoption by the legis- 
lature, belong quite largely to Prof. A. C. Spicer, a former principal 
of Milton College. This act directed that the income of this fund 
should be distributed among the academies and colleges which 
maintained normal classes, and in proportion to the number of 
students therein who passed a successful examination, conducted 
by an agent of the normal school board. Shortly after, the high 
schools were added to the list. The measure was in force eight 
years, and limited aid was granted each year to several institutions ^ 
But, in 1865, this law was repealed, and the income from one- 
half of the proceeds of the swamp lands was devoted to maintain- 
ing separate normal schools under the direction of the board of 
normal regents. A portion of this income, as already stated, was 
diverted, until 1870, toward the support of the common schools. 
In 1866, the board of regents was incorporated by the legislature; 
and it began at once to secure the establishment of normal schools 
in different parts of the state. Propositions were received that 
year from various places, asking for the location of the schools. 
Platte ville was designated as a site for one of the schools, and 
Whitewater for another. In the former place, the school was 
opened October 9, 1866, and Prof. Chas. H. Allen assumed the 
charge, which he held over four years. He was succeeded by Prof, 
E. A. Charlton, the present incumbent, from Lockport, N. Y. The 
The Whitewater school began operations April 21,1 868, under the 
presidency of Prof. Oliver Arey, who was formerly connected with 
the normal schools at Albany and Brockport, N. Y. By a similar 
method, the board has located and opened two other schools 
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That at Oshkosh was dedicated September 19, 1871 ; and Prof. Geo. 
S. Albee, formerly principal of the public schools of Racine, was 
placed at the head. The River Falls' school, with Prof. W. D. 
Parker as its principal, commenced work September 2, 1875. Prof. 
Parker was the former principal of the public schools of Janesville. 

All these institutions have grown into great favor in the state. 
They are supplied with competent faculties, and are fully attended 
each year by students. The buildings are large, commodious, and 
substantial. Tuition is free to all normal pupils. Six representa- 
tives from each assembly district in the state can be sent to these 
schools. An elementary course of study for two years, and an ad- 
vanced course for four years are pursued in each school. Already 
some of the graduates in the more advanced course are occupying 
responsible positions in our best graded schools, and in the normal 
schools themselves. 

From the beginning, the operations of the normal school board 
have given great satisfaction to the state. Their deliberations have 
been uniformly harmonious and painstaking, and their actions have 
been judicious and vigorous. The income of the great fund in 
their hands has been managed with the strictest economy; and the 
best possible results from the use of this income have been secured. 
A careful and constant supervision is exercised over all the schools 
through the officers of the board, and through appropriate commit- 
tees. Only three presidents have served in the board: the first, 
Rev. M. P. Kinney, of Racine, a part of the year 1857, when the 
board was first created; the second, Hon. C. C. Sholes, of Kenosha, 
from the following year until 1867, when he died; and the third, 
Hon. Wm. Starr, of Ripon, who succeeded Mr. Sholes. Hon. Han- 
mer Robbins, of Platteville, and Hon. Wm. E. Smith, of Milwaukee, 
were active regents, and a portion of the time vice presidents of 
the board, from 1858 until 1872 for the former, and from 1858 until 
1876 for the latter. Lucius Fairchild, when he was governor of the 
state, participated with a most lively interest in the transactions of 
the board. 

The accompanying table shows the current expenses, the attend- 
ance of the pupils in each department, and the graduates in the 
fuller course of study, the whole number of students at the end of 
each academic year, and the annual cost per student, in the schools 
at Platteville, Whitewater, and Oshkosh, since their opening. No 
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statistics of the River Falls school are presented, as it has not yet 
completed its first year. 

PLATTEVILLE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 
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lY. CHARITABLE SCHOOLS. 



The action of the state in caring for its unfortunate and criminal 
classes has been ample and praiseworthy. Our purpose leads us, as 
already announced, to consider only the provisions which have 
been made for the youth of these two classes, by the establishment 
of charitable and correctional schools. Besides furnishing the 
means for the education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, the vic- 
ious boys, and the soldiers' orphans, the state has not altogether 
forgotten the needs of the feeble minded. The attention of the 
legislature has been called, at several sessions, to the duty of pro- 
viding an institution for this last class; but the expenditures of the 
state in enlarging its prison, and in erecting a second hospital for 
the insane, have thus far prevented any distinctive work from being 
done in this direction. An industrial school for girls is also de- 
manded. A privL:te one has been opened for the city of Milwaukee 
through the exertions of Mrs. W. P. Lynde, a member of the State 
Board of Charities. 

1. Institute for the Blind,* This institution is located at Janes- 
ville, and was the first established by the state for the benefit of 
the unfortunate. A school for the blind had been opened in the 
the latter part of the year 1849, by the citizens of that place and 
vicinity. Its operations were brought to the notice of the legisla- 
ture, and it was adopted by the state in an act which was approved 
February 9, 1850, and which provided for its entire support from 
the public treasury. The charge of it is now committed to five 
trustees appointed by the governor. They serve without any com- 
pensation for three years, and employ a superintendent, teachers, 
and other persons necessary for the management of the school. 

The object of the institution is declared by the law to be " to 
qualify, as far as may be, ^ the blind,' for the enjoyment of the 
blessings of a free government, obtaining the means of subsistence 
and the discharge of those duties, social and political, devolving 
upon American citizens." The design of the school is, therefore, 
to educate those blind persons in the state, who are of suitable 
age and capacity to receive instruction. Pupils are received who 

* In preparing the history of the charitable InBtitntlons, use has been made of sketchea of 
them in the recent editions of the legislative manoal for Wisconsin. 
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are between the ages of eight and twenty-one years. They reside 
in the building provided for them, and are supported and taught 
free of charge. Twice in its history the experiment has been tried 
of requiring the payment of tuition, or the presentation of official 
-cartificates of inability to pay. The result in each case was so dis- 
astrous to the usefulness of the institution, that the original policy 
was speedily resumed. The funds for the support of the school 
were derived, the first year, from a tax of one-fifteenth of a mill on 
each dollar of taxable property; but it has since been supported by 
annual appropriations. 

The institution was first opened for the reception of pupils on 
the 7th of October, 1850. It occupied a rented building until June 
1, 1852, when it was removed into an edifice erected for its use at 
a cost of about $3,000. The lot of ten acres had been donated by 
the owners, and now forms a part of the grounds belonging to the 
school. This new edifice was so arranged as to admit of becoming 
the wing of a larger one, which was comn-'enced in 1854, and fully 
<;ompleted in 1859. In 1864-65, a brick building was provided for 
a shop and for other purposes — a small wooden one having pre- 
viously been used for several years for a shop. The foundation of 
the wing already proved to be defective, and in 1867, that portion 
of the building had to be removed. The next year, work was be- 
gun on an extension which should replace the demolished portion, 
and afford room for the growth of the school. This was completed 
in 1870, and the value of the buildings, grounds, and personal prop- 
erty belonging to the institution was estimated to be $182,000. On 
the 13th or April, 1874, the building was destroyed by fire; and at 
the ensuing session of the legislature, an appropriation of $56,000 
was made f:r the erection of a new edifice on the old site, but on a 
somewhat different plan. The school was not allowed to close on 
account of the fire. The board of trustees procured suitable ac- 
commodations for the pupils in the city of Janesville, where the 
work of the school was carried on until January 1, 1876, when the 
new building was ready for occupancy. 

Another misfortune awaited the institution in the loss of its su- 
perintendent. Prof. Thomas H. Little, who died after a brief but 
painful illness, February 4, 1875. He had received injuries in the 
burning of the main building, and suffered subsequently from 
anxiety and labor in his oversight of the pupils under the disad* 
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vantages of their temporary home. He was a man of rare abilities 
for the position which he filled over thirteen years. Under him the 
school attained a high standing, through his labors the State Board 
of Charities was created, and he was favorably known abroad for 
his enlightened views and his distinguished success in his work* 
He was succeded by his wife, Mrs. Sarah F. C. Little, the first in- 
stance in this country of the appointment of a woman to the head 
of such an institution. Six other gentlemen had preceded Prof. 
Little as superintendent; and only one, ProL W. H. Churchman, 
an accomplished officer, remained longer than two years. 

The president of the board of trustees, A. A. Jackson, Esq., of 
Janesville, has occupied the position four years. He was preceded 
by R. B. Treat, M. D., now of Chicago. J. B. Whiting, M. D., is 
the secretary; and J. B. Doe, Esq., the treasurer of the board. 
These officers have contributed largely to the prosperity of the in- 
stitution. 

The school has three departments of instruction; one embraces 
the subjects usually taught in our common schools; another fur- 
nishes training in vocal, instrumental, aud theoretical music; and the 
third teaches the girls sewing, knitting, and various kinds of fancy 
work, and the boys broom-making, and the seating of cane-bottom 
ohairs. 
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Table Bhowingfor each year the amount a^projyrtatedy the attendance of pupils, 
and the cost per pupil for support, in the Institute for the Blind : 



Year. 
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Total. 
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1850 


$1,368 62 
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2. 000 00 

2,500 00 

3, 500 00 

4, 000 00 
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7,000 00 

5,000 00 

9,000 00 
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8, 800 00 

12,000 00 

15, 000 00 
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16.000 00 

16,000 00 

18, 000 00 

18,000 00 

18,000 00 

18. 300 00 

21,000 00 

20, 500 00 

19,000 00 

18, 000 00 




$1,368 62 
5,000 00 
4,500 00 
2,500 00 
15,500 00 
9, 000 00 
15,000 00 
22,000 00 
12,530 79 
15, 575 00 
12,700 00 
10,000 00 
8,800 00 
14,000 00 
20,000 00 
26. 000 00 
16,000 00 
17,000 00 
78,000 00 
18, 500 00 
47, 800 00 
25, 373 50 
22,400 00 
20, 750 00 
22,800 00 
83,000 00 


8 

9 

9 
13 
16 
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19 
20 
25 
32 
36 
42 
52 
54 
59 

58 . 
54 
54 
60 
69 
64 
68 
76 
77 
75 
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$171 08 
222 23 
222 23 
192 31 
218 75 
285 71 
263 15 
350 00 
200 00 
281 25 
250 00 
211 90 
169 23 
222 23 
254 24 
336 20 
296 29 
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1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


$3, 000 00 
2, 500 00 

• ••••••••••••••a 
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5,000 00 
10,000 00 
15,000 00 
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6,575 00 
3,700 00 
1,000 00 

2i666 '66" 

5,000 00 
6, 500 00 


1867 
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1869 
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1874 
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1,000 00 

60,000 00 

500 00 
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65, 000 00 


296 29 
300 00 
250 87 
281 25 
269 11 
263 16 
266 18 
253 34 
219 41 


Total. 


$297,468 62 


$248, 629 29 


$546,097 91 













2. Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. — The first mover in the 
interests of deaf-mute instruction in the state was Mr. Ebenezer 
Cheesboro, a resident of Walworth county, whose deaf and dumb 
daughter had been educated at the New York Institution. The 
citizens of Delavan, in that county, became interested in the estab- 
lishment of a similar institution in this state. A private school for 
deaf-mutes was opened near the village, and subsequently in it; 
and by an act of the legislature, April 19, 1852, it was incorporated 
as a state institution, and fully organized in June following. The 
site is a very eligible one, and has been made beautiful by the 
tasteful arrangement of the grounds, and the careful training of fo- 
liage. The land first occupied was donated by Mr. F. K. Phoenix, 
a member of the first board of trustees. The original boundaries 
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have been enlarged, so that the grounds of the institution now em- 
brace nearly thirty-three acres. One of the wings of the building 
was first erected, and the central portion and another wing were 
subsequently added. The whole edifice, constructed of brick, pre- 
sents an attractive appearance, and furnishes excellent accommo- 
dations for the inmates. The institute is under the charge of five 
trustees, appointed by the governor, each for the term of three 
years. The oflBcers of the board are Rev. A. L. Chapin, President; 
Hon. Joseph Hamilton, Secretary; and Hon. John E. Thomas, 
Treasurer. The principal is Prof. W. H. De Motte, who was im- 
mediately preceded by Prof. Geo. L. Weed. Five others had held 
the same position, and among them was Prof. J. S. Officer, who died 
February 3, 1865, after a service of eight years in the institution, 
honored and beloved in his labors. 

No pupils are received under ten years of age, while twelve years 
is regarded as the proper age for their admission. The regular 
course of instruction occupies five years, and is divided into seven 
grades. The children of the state are not charged for board and 
tuition; but their friends are expected to provide clothing and pay 
incidental expenses. A class in articulation was formed last year. 
Two trades are taught, cabinet-making and shoemaking. The shop 
for the former was opened in March, 1860, the latter subsequently; 
and they both have become self-supporting. 
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Tablb showing far each year the amount appropriated^ the attendance of pupils 
and the cost per pupil for support, in the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb: 



Yeak. 


Current 
Expenses. 


Buildings, etc. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber of 
Pupils. 


Yearly 

Cost per 

Pupil. 


1852 
1853 
1854 


$500 00 

4,000 00 

7,500 00 

7,000 00 

7,000 00 

12,000 00 

9, 000 00 

15, 100 00 

13,550 00 

14, 000 00 

12,200 00 

13,250 00 

15, 550 00 

19, 000 00 

29, 684 48 

27,000 00 

27,000 00 

30.000 00 

30,000 00 

38,364 00 

37,949 00 

28,500 00 

35,000 00 

34,500 00 


$3,000 00 
5,000 00 


$3,500 00 
9,000 00 
7,500 00 
7,500 00 
7,300 00 
34. 500 00 
15,500 00 
19,600 00 
29,450 00 
14,000 00 
12,200 00 
13,250 00 
15. 550 00 
41,000 00 
41,585 83 
35,000 00 
27,000 00 
33,000 00 
34, 176 00 
38, 364 00 
37,949 00 
28,500 00 
35,000 00 
36,000 00 


8 

16 

81 

34 

49 

56 

52 

79 

87 

86 

83 

89 

80 

91 

104 

108 

95 

112 

144 

149 

164 

176 

176 

180 


$62 60 
250 00 
241 93 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


500 00 

800 00 

22,500 00 

6,500 00 

4,500 00 

15,900 00 


205 88 
142 86' 
214 28 
173 08 
189 87 
155 75 
162 79 
146 98 


1863 




147 77 


1864 




194 37 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


22,000 00 

18,901 35 

8,000 00 

8,666"66" 

4,176 00 


208 78 

266 25 
250 00 
284 21 

267 85 
208 40 
284 29 


1872 




231 34 


1873 




161 93 


1874 




198 86 


1875 


1,500 00 


191 67 


Total 


$465, 647 48 


$110,777 35 


$576,424 83 













3. Tnditstrial School for JBoya. — This institution is situated 
about three-fourths of a mile west of the railway depot, in the vil- 
lage of Waukesha. The buildings are located on the southern 
bank of Fox river, and are arranged into a main central edifice and 
six family houses, all three stories high. They are built of stone, 
with slate roofs, and are intended to be sub&tautially fire proof. In 
addition to these buildings there are two stone shops, barns, and 
sheds. A farm of two hundred and thirty -three acres belongs to 
the institution, and the most of it is under good cultivation. 

An act of the legislature was approved, March 7, 1 857, providing 
for the establishment of the institution, then known as the House 
of Refuge. The name was subsequently changed to State Reform 
School, and still later, to Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, its 
present title. The first building was formally opened for the re- 
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ception of delinquent boys, July 25, 1860, and Moses Barret was 
appointed superintendent. At that time, a few countries in Europe, 
and some of the New Englar d states, and New York, had organized 
similar institutions. Our House of Refuge was at first a juvenile 
prison with its cells and grates. It was formed on the congregate 
plan with its crowd of boys in a single company. The law enacts 
that it " shall be the place of confinement and instruction of all 
male children between the ages of ten and sixteen years who shall 
be legally committed by any competent court £.s vagrants, or on 
conviction of any criminal offense, or for incorrigible or vicious 
conduct." 

The present superintendent. Rev. A. D. Hendrickson, was elected 
in 1865. Under his administration, the school has been remarka- 
bly successful. In the winter succeeding his election, the main 
building with nearly all its contents was consumed by fire. The 
small buildings left standing have been moved and remodeled; and 
ten additional edifices for different purposes have since been erect- 
ed. The farm has been quadrupled in size, and stocked with cattle, 
hogs, and other animals. The grounds on which the buildings are 
situated have been laid out into drives and shaded walks, and orna- 
mented with hedges, shrubs, and trees. The school has been con- 
verted into a home with its social relations, and its family circle. 
It is a miniature colony with its houses and workshops, its farms 
and gardens, its schools and libraries, and its social and religious 
facilities. In the sixteen years of its history, 1,184 children have 
been under its instruction; and of this number about one- fourth 
were, last year, still members of the institution. A large percent- 
age of those who have been discharged are now quiet, industrious, 
and respected citizens. 

Of the board of managers, Hon. Andrew E. Elmore has been a 
member from the beginning, and has aided very materially in the 
management and growth of the School. Edward O'Neill is presi- 
dent, and Hon. Chas. R. Gibbs secretary. The income of the insti- 
tution is drawn from the products of its workshops and farm, from 
annual appropriations by the state, and from charges against coun- 
ties for maintaining a certain class of inmates. The second is the 
chief source. The instruction in the school proper is given in six 
departments, and is confined principally to the common English 
branches. Some of the boys learn farm work and gardening, and 
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others such trades as shoe- making, tailoring, broom-making, and 
mason work. ' 

Tablb showing for each year the amount appropriated^ the number of inmates^ 
and the coat per inmate for support in the Industrial School for Boys: 



Year. 


Current 
Expenses. 


Buildings, 
etc. 


Total. 


Whole 
No. of 
InmHs. 


Yearly 
Cost per 
Inmate. 


1860 


$4,953 81 
5,879 17 
5,861 21 
6,916 22 
12,456 53 
19,756 47 
24,026 14 
24, 247 56 
26.741 83 
24.982 34 
32.103 04 
32.387 95 
33, 538 70 
41,472 46 
43,453 02 
45, 156 70 




$4. 953 81 
7.051 79 
6, 370 84 
7,263 97 
15,956 63 
20,504 38 
53,830 90 
87, 602 91 
37,919 86 
29,490 21 
45.552 16 
35,817 54 
49, 348 29 
68,472 46 
49. 099 07 
59,156 70 


89 
58 
80 
98 
155 
245 
209 
217 
227 
233 
293 
288 
347 
362 
402 
412 


$127 02 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


$1,142 62 
509 83 
347 75 

3, 500 00 

747 91 

29,804 76 

13,355 35 

11,178 03 

4,507 87 
13,449 12 

3,429 59 
12,809 59 
27, 000 00 

5,646 05 
14,000 00 


130 65 

90 17 

83 33 

85 10 

116 21 

150 60 

149 68 
162 07 
140 35 
158 41 
125 05 
128 66 
145 01 
148 03 

150 02 


Total, 


$386,933 15 


$141,428 27 


$528,361 42 













4. Soldiers^ Orphans* Home. At the close of the civil war, our 
state was the first in the union to acknowledge her obligations to 
provide for the support and education of the orphan children of her 
soldiers who had died in the service. In the fall of 1865, Mrs. 
O. A. P. Harvey, the widow of Gov. Harvey, Hon. B. F. Hopkins, 
and other patriotic citizens in the state, raised by subscription 
$12,834.69 for the purpose of opening a Soldiers' Orphans' Home 
at Madison. The use of the building known as " Harvey Hospital," 
was donated by the national government. This was thoroughly re- 
fitted and furnished, and thus converted into a home for the eighty- 
four orphans who were first admitted, January 1, 1866. The prop- 
erty was purchased by the state for $10,000, and the home became 
a state institution March 31, 1866. Mrs. Harvey was made the 
superintendent, and remained in that position until May 1, 1867. 
This office has since been filled by Mr. F. B. Brewer, Rev. I. N. 
Cundall, Mr. W. P. Towers and Prof. R. W. Burton. The manage- 
ment of the institution has been under a board of trustees appointed 
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by the governor. Gen. James Bintliff has been president of the 
board for several years. During the year 1868, a substantial stone 
school building was erected on the premises of the home at a cost 
of $12,000. The number of inmates in the institution having been 
quite largely reduced, the legislature, in 1874, directed that homes 
in private families should be obtained for the children over four- 
teen years of age; and that contracts should be made with parents 
or guardians to support those under that age until they were four- 
teen years old. A suitable allowance was made these parents or 
guardians, on the condition that the children under their care should 
attend school at least four months in each year. This act virtually 
closed the institution that year. 

For the nine years in which the school was in operation, six hun- 
dred and eighty-three orphans were admitted, and $333,900 were 
appropriated to it by the state. These orphans were not only main- 
tained^ but educated and brought up to habits of industry. After 
1870, a few of the pupils were supported each year at the normal 
schools of the state. The home was established on the idea that 
the inmates, when fifteen years of age, would not need its protec- 
tion; and, with this condition, the institution has served its purpose, 
and left a worthy monument of the tender regard of the state for 
the children of its fallen heroes. 

In 1871, the home received $23,000 as its share of the bequest of 
Horatio Ward, deceased, an eminent American banker in London, 
England, who donated nearly $100,000 to all the institutions of the 
kind in this country. An arrangement has been effected in this 
state, in accordance with the wish of the testator, to divide this be- 
quest among those who have been inmates of the institution as 
they become of age — boys at twenty-one years, and girls at 
eighteen. 

In closing up the affairs of the home, the work had to be ex- 
tended into 1875, and an appropriation was made to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of that year. 
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Table showing for each year the amount appropriated^ the number of inmatesj 
and the wst per inmate for support, in the Soldiers^ Orphans* Home: 



Year. 


Current 
Expenses. 


Buildings, 
etc. 


Total. 


No. of 

In- 
mates. 


Yearly 

Cost per 

Inmate. 


1866 
1867 


$25,000 
40,000 
40.000 
. 45,000 
40,200 
41,400 
31,400 
21,200 
17,200 
8,900 


$10,000 


$35,000 
40,000 
52,000 
53,500 
40,200 
41,400 
31,400 
23,200 
17,200 
8,900 


298 
275 
315 
279 
831 
310 
271 
243 
159 
35 


$83 89 
145 45 


1868 
1869 
1870 


12,000 
8,500 


126 98 
161 87 
121 45 


1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


*2i666" 


132 55 
115 86 
87 24 
108 11 
254 28 








Total. 


$310,300 


$32,500 


$342,800 













PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 



I. UNINCORPORATED PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Many of the earliest public schools of the rural districts and the 
best high schools of the cities originated in private efforts for the 
instruction of the children and youth. Some of the first select 
schools have been developed into our best academies and colleges. 
If the work of education receives any proper attention in the new 
settlements of our country, it must usually commence in this man- 
ner. The effort has to be local and independent. At the time 
when the school system under the state government was organized, 
a large number of unincorporated private schools were in opera- 
tion. During our territorial history, the most thoroughly compe- 
tent teachers were employed in them. 

It was natural that schools of this character should be continued 
for a season, even in some of the older settled places, after the 
present school system was established. To such an extent were 
they retained that superintendent Ladd complained, in one of his 
reports, of their deleterious influence upon the public schools. 
Quite large numbers of them have been maintained each year since 
the formation of the state. The attendance of pupils upon them 
has been annually reported to be from four thousand to eighteen thou- 
sand. A greater number than these, it is known, have been taught 
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in them. Some of the religious denominations of the state sustain, 
in connection with a portion of their churches, schools with pri- 
mary, intermediate and grammar departments. This is particularly 
the case in our larger cities, and in some sections inhabited by our 
citizens of foreign birth. In these schools special religious instruc- 
tion is usually given. Some select schools for more advanced pu- 
pils are still kept in the cities and larger villages, on the idea that 
more careful instruction is imparted, and a higher moral tone main- 
tained in them than in the public high schools. A few kindergar- 
ten have been opened, the past two years, principally in Milwaukee. 
In the past sixteen years, other private schools, under the name 
of business and commercial colleges, have been sustained. At 
present there are at least eleven of them at work, most of which 
are unincorporated. The principal ones are in Milwaukee, Madi- 
son, Janesville, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay, and La Crosse. 
Some of them sustain such relations to each other that the same 
scholarship can be used in them all. They are generally attended 
by one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and seventy-five 
students per year. The oldest and most prominent teacher in any 
of these schools is Prof. Robert C. Spencer, of Milwaukee. The 
Business College at Madison was under the successful management 
of B. M. Worthington for several years. The annual cost of tuition 
for each student in these institutions, ranges from $40 to $80. 

II. IXGOBPOBATED ACADEMIES. 

A large number of academies have been chartered by the legis- 
lature, but not all of them were ever organized, and only a few of 
them are now in operation. The excellent graded schools, the pre- 
paratory departments of our colleges, and the normal schools, hav- 
ing performed the work which belongs to these institutions, have 
made the demand for them less than in some other states. Of the 
about thirty academies incorporated by the territory, only six were 
surviving when the state was organized, and only two, Platteville 
Academy and Milton Academy, are still in existence, though not 
in their original form. 

In 1837, Beloit Seminary was incorporated, but the school was 
not established until the fall of 1843. It closed its work, under 
Prof. S. T. Merrill, at the end of seven years, and its male depart- 
ment was merged into the Beloit College. Southport Academy, at 
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Kenosha, was chartered in 1839, and was taught, the first two years, 
by Rev. M. P. Kinney. He was succeeded by Gov. L. P. Harvey, 
who continued in charge until 1844, when the school was suspended. 
Platteville Academy was first incorporated in 1839, but was not 
opened until 1844. It vacated its charter upon becoming a state 
normal school in 1866. Of its teachers, Prof. J. L. Pickard and 
Prof. Geo. M. Guernsey served the longest as principals, the form- 
er thirteen years and the latter seven. Prairieville Academy, at 
Waukesha, was chartered in 1841, but closed its operations after a 
brief experience. Select schools and a college having been opened 
in the place, the academy was no longer needed. Silas Chapman 
was its principal teacher. Milton Academy began as a select school 
with academic facilities in 1844 ; received its first charter from the 
territory in 1848, and was converted into a college in 1867. The 
main teachers in charge under its academic career were Rev. S. 
S. Bicknell, Rev. A. W. Coon, Prof. A. C. Spicer, and Rev. W. C. 
Whitford. Janesville Academy was established under its charter 
in 1845, and its first principal was Rev. T. J. Ruger, the rector of 
the Episcopal Church of the place. He taught about a year, and 
was succeeded by Levi Alden, who resigned in 1847. The charge 
of the academy then passed into the hands of Prof. A. B. Miller. 
It was, after a brief history, transformed into a high school, and 
connected with the graded school system of the place. 

Acts of incorporation have been granted by the state to a very 
large number of academic institutions. Among those which have 
been suspended, or do not maintain regular sessions, are Beloit 
Female Seminary, Allen's Grove Academy, Evansville Seminary, 
Janesville Wesleyan Seminary, Milton Institute, Baraboo Collegiate 
Institute, Brunson Institute, Lancaster Institute, Oconomowoo 
Seminary, Waterloo Academy, Marshall Academy, Waukesha Semi- 
nary, Kilbourn Institute, Appleton Collegiate Institute. River 
Falls Institute, and Wesleyan Seminary at Eau Ctaire. Three kinds 
of work have been performed in these institutions: preparing com- 
mon school teachers, young people for business pursuits, and stu- 
dents for the colle&^e classes. 

The following academies receive students two or three terms in 

the year: Milwaukee Academy, German and Enj^lish Academy of 

Milwaukee, St. Mary's Institute at Milwaukee, Kemper Hall at 

Kenosha, St. Catharines's Academy at Racine, Rochester Seminary 
25 SuPT. ^ 
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Lake Geneva Seminary, Big Foot Academy, Sharon Academy, Jef- 
ferson Liberal Institute, Albion Academy, Patch Grove Academy, 
Fox Lake Seminary, Wayland Institute at Beaver Dam, Elroy 
Seminary, Benton Female Academy, Saint Clara Academy at Sin- 
sinawa Mound. Most of these receive both sexes, and a few, either 
boys or girls only. They are sustained almost entirely by their 
tuition fees; and are in the main, giving instruction in the common 
English branches to a majority of their students. Some of the in- 
structors in them have been among our most earnest and useful 
educators. These institutions have been organized mainly by the 
religious denominations, and supported by their patronage. In the 
department of secondary instruction, they are performing an indis- 
pensable service to the state, and are supplying the educational 
needs of the young people principally from the rural districts. 

The attention of the state has been directed, the past six years, 
by discussions in the legislature, reports of educational officers, and 
resolutions adopted in teachers' associations, to the great and in- 
creasing need of more academies, and more complete academic in- 
struction. The proposition to found county academies under the 
control and support of the state, has received a favorable consider- 
ation from several quarters. To furnish the academies already in 
existence with any aid, beyond the normal school income which 
was granted to a portion of them for seven years, has never met 
with an affirmative response. The provision in the constitution 
against supplying religious seminaries with money from the state 
treasury, and the growing tendencies of society on this subject, 
make it certain that these academies, as well as the colleges under 
the control of the religious bodies, will not for a long time, if ever, 
receive any pecuniary help from the state. The high schools under 
the state system will apparently continue to absorb the academies; 
and more of the secondary instruction, and a better quality of it 
will be furnished by them. 

III. DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 

Some of the institutions which have been chartered with col- 
legiate privileges either have never organized classes in the full col- 
lege courses of study, or they have abandoned these courses, and are 
now performing purely academic work. Carroll College was estab- 
lished by the Presbyterians, at Waukesha, in 1846. Prof. J. W. 
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Sterling taught the first class that year. Under its President, Rev. 
John A. Savage, the institution reached its highest position as a 
college. For several years it has, under its present principal, 
W. L. Rankin, limited its instruction to the academic studies. 
The Sinsinawa Mound College, a Catholic institution, was founded 
by Father Mazzuchelli in 1848. After a successful career of fifteen 
years, it was closed; and the property came into the possession of 
the Saint Clara Academy, which was established in its buildings in 
1867. St. John's College, at Prairie du Chien, originated from an 
effort of the place, in 1866, to secure the first state normal school. 
It was for about two years under the charge of Prof. J. T. Love- 
well. It afterwards passed into the hands of the Catholics; and it 
has confined its attention almost entirely to academic work. Mil- 
waukee Female College, an unsectarian school, and Wisconsin 
Female College at Fox Lake, under the management of the Con- 
gregationalists, have given only secondary instruction, but of an 
advanced grade. The latter has been changed into a seminary for 
both boys and girls. Wayland University, at Beaver Dam, estab- 
lished by the Baptists in 1854, has, within the past two years, been 
rechartered as an institute with merely academic facilities. 

Eight of these denominational institutions conduct students 
through the full college studies, though they give instruction in the 
academic preparatory courses. Beloit College was organized, in 
1847, by the Presbyterian and Congregational churches of Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois. In the following year. Rev. Joseph Ern- 
erson and Rev. J. J. Bushnell were appointed professors; and in 
1849, Rev. A. L. Chapin was elected president, which office he has 
since held. The estimated value of the lands and buildings be- 
longing to the college, is $78,400; and the funds and endowments 
amount to $121,281.06. The whole attendance of different stu- 
dents in the college classes from the beginning, has been five hun- 
dred and fifty-four, of whom two hundred and sixteen have gradua- 
ted at the institution. Galesville University was opened under 
the charge of Rev. Samuel Fallows, in 1859, and is connected with 
the Methodist denomination. Rev. H. Gilliland has been its pres- 
ident for several years. The value of its lands, buildings, and en- 
dowments is estimated to be $30,000. }n 1873, it had graduated 
eighteen students — ten males and eight females. Lawrence Uni- 
versity of Appleton, is also a Methodist institution. It was started 
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under a liberal donation from Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, of Boston, 
Mass. It was incorporated as an institute in 1847, and three years 
after as a college. The first principal was Rev. W. H. Sampson* 
The presidents have been Rev. Edward Cooke, Russell Z. Mason 
and Rev. Geo. M. Steele. The property and funds are valued at 
$157,500. Its graduates number one hundred and seventy-three — 
one hundred and fourteen males and fifty-nine females. Milton 
College is under the patronage of the Seventh-Day Baptists. The 
academy, founded in 1844, was converted, under the administration 
of Rev. W. C. Whitford, its president, into a college in 1867. The 
report of its financial condition shows that the value of the lands, 
buildings, and endowment notes is $46,125. It has graduated in its 
academic courses in all ninety-three students, and in its college 
courses twenty-nine. Northwestern University, a Lutheran Col- 
jege, at Watertown, was established in 1865, and has Rev. A. F. 
Ernst for its president. The value of its property and funds is re- 
ported to be $55,000. Pio Nono College, at St. Francis station, 
south of Milwaukee, was organized, in 1871, as a Catholic institu- 
tion. There are connected with it a seminary for the training of 
teachers, and a theological department which was created in 1856. 
The grounds and buildings of the college are worth $50,000: and 
its president from the opening has been Rev. J. Salzmann. The 
Racine college is considered to be a result of the formation of the 
Nashotah House, an Episcopal Theological Seminary, located in 
1842, at the Nashotah Mission, near Summit. The college was 
founded at Racine in 1852. The presidents have been Rev. Ros- 
well Park and Rev. James De Koven; and the whole number of 
students amounts to about fourteen hundred, of whom one hundred 
and twenty-two have graduated. The college owns in property and 
endowment about $180,000. Ripon college began its work, in 1853, 
under the title of Brockway College, and has always been support- 
ed by the Congregational churches. It assumed its present name 
in 1864, shortly after Rev. W. E. Merriman, the present head of the 
institution, was called to that position. The affairs of the college 
were in an unsettled state until its reorganization in 1863. Since 
that time sixty-eight students have graduated in the college 
courses. The estimated value of the property and funds is $124,440. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. teachers' institutes. 

Public meetings for the discussion of educational topics were 
held in a number of places under the territorial government; and it 
is quite possible that some of these resembled an institute for the 
instruction of the public school teachers. More attention was then 
paid to this work in the southwestern portion of the state than else- 
where, and meetings of this kind were called at Hazel Green and 
Platteville. 

During the first ten years under the state organization, the labor 
performed in the teachers' institutes was desultory. It was given 
principally by the state superintendents, in connection with the 
meetings of town and county associations of teachers. These meet- 
ings continued usually from two to six days; though a few are re- 
ported as lasting two weeks. The latter partook of the nature of 
long-termed institutes, in which regular instruction was furnished 
in the branches of study taught in the district schools. Superin- 
tendent Ladd reports these as being held in 1852, and attended in 
some instances by eighty teachers. Generally these gathjsrings 
were for the purpose of enabling the teachers to compare with each 
other their views and methods of work, and to learn more definitely, 
by the means of lectures and discussions, what were the education- 
al progress and needs of the state. 

In 1859, was inaugurated the efficient system of holding insti- 
tutes, which has been in operation to the present time. It grew out 
of the normal school work which the state had then organized in 
the academies, high schools, and colleges. By an act of the legis- 
lature the normal school board was authorized to employ an agent 
or agents who should, in addition to exercising supervisory control 
over the normal work of these institutions, conduct teachers' insti- 
tutes and give normal instruction to them. They should do this in 
co-operation with the state superintendent. A sum sufficient to 
defray the expenses of the agency was annually appropriated out of 
the normal school fund. Dr. Henry Barnard was engaged as the 
general agent. He secured the services of Ohas. H. Allen and oth- 
ers as assistants, and began the work with great vigor and enthu- 
siasm. Some of the institutes held the first year enrolled as many 
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as two hundred and seventy-five members. A number of the most 
earnest teachers in the state contributed in various ways to the suc- 
cess of these institutes. The law which provided for county super- 
intendents in I83I, required each one to organize and" conduct at 
least one institute each year. Subsequently, Col. J. G. McMynn, 
Rev. J. B. Pradt, and Prof. J. C. Pickard, served as agents of the 
normal regents. In 1867, a law was passed stating more definite- 
ly the duties of the regents in holding institutes. They were em- 
powered to spend annually five thousand dollars to meet the expen- 
ses of the work; and the district boards of the common schools 
were authorized to allow the teachers employed by them to attend 
these institutes without losing any time in their schools. In 1871, 
provisions were made for conducting normal institutes in such 
counties as receive tbe least direct benefit from the normal schools, 
and they should be held at least four consecutive weeks, and a 
brief course of study should be pursued in them. A sum not ex- 
ceeding two thousand dollars per annum was appropriated from the 
state treasury to carry out these provisions. The least time in which 
one of these institutes must be held has been changed the present 
year to two weeks. 

The normal regents have effected an arrangement by which one of 
the professors in each normal school acts, a portion of the year, as a 
conductor of institutes. Robert Graham, of the Oshkosh School, has 
been holding institutes under the board much of the time for eight 
years. Duncan McGregor, of the Platte ville School, Albert Salis- 
bury, of the Whitewater school, and Jesse B. Thayer, of the River 
Falls School, have been engaged for shorter periods. Last summer 
and fall, they, in connection with a few other conductors, held six 
normal institutes and thirty-four others, the latter of which varied 
in length from one to three weeks. In some years, over sixty short- 
term and long-term institutes have been conducted. 

II. STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

This association has been organized nearly twenty-three years, 
and has exerted a strong influence for the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the state. The most active and intelligent teachers have 
been its permanent supporters, and the localities in which it has 
held its meetings have given it a cordial welcome. It has led to 
the formation of many local associations of teachers, which have as- 
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sisted in awakening a deeper interest in the subjects of education. 
Many attendants upon its annual meetings have returned to their 
quiet work with quickened zeal and broader views of their special 
calling. The measures adopted by the state, in the past twenty 
years for the improvement of the educational system, have first been 
brought forward and pressed upon t! e attention of the people by 
the state association. 

Since 1868, an executive session of the members of the associa- 
tion has generally been held at Madison in the holidays of each 
year. It has furnished an occasion for a more careful and thorough 
discussion of topics which were interesting educational workers at 
the time of each meeting. A convention of the county superin- 
tendents has usually been called, since 1862, in connection with 
either the annual or the executive sessions of this body. 

Statistics of the Annual Sessions of the State Teachers^ Association. 






1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 



Date of 
Opening 

the 
Session. 



July 13 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 3 
July 26 
Aug. 1 
July 30 
July 29 
July 28 
Nov. 15 
Aug. 1 
July 25 
July 23 
July 21 
July 6 
July 12 
July 11 
July 9 
July 8 
July 15 
July 28 



Where Held. 



Madison 

Madison 

x\acine ..•••••• 

Heloit 

Waukesha 

Portage City. . . 

Madison 

Milwaukee .... 
Fond du Lac. . . 
Janesville . . . . 

Kenosha 

Milton 

Whitewater.. .. 

Ripon 

La Crosse . 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh . . 
Waterlown 
Madison . . 
Madison .. 
Sparta .... 
Madison . . 
Eau Claire 



President. 



* . . . 



J. G. McMynn . . . 
J. G. McMynn . . . 
J. G. McMynn... 
J. L. Pickard.... 

A. C. Spicer 

O. M. Conover... 

J. B. Pradt 

Johnathan Ford . 
S. H. Peabody . . . 

C.H.Allen 

W. C. Whitford.. 
S. D. Gaylord.... 

O. M. Baker 

O. R. Smith 

Alexander Kerr. . 

W. D. Parker 

Robert Graham. . 
Samuel Shaw .... 
D. McGregor * . . . 

B. M. Reynolds . . 
J. Q. Emery 



Secretary. 



Walter Van Ness. . 
Walter Van Ness. . 

D. Y.Kilgore 

D.Y.Kilgore 

A. A. Griffith 

J. W. Strong 

J. W. Strong 

J, H. Magoffin. . . . 
S. H. Peabody .... 

T.J. Conatty 

S. T. Lockwood . . 

A. J. Cheney 

J. K. Purdy 

J. H. Terry 

W. D. Parker 

C. W. Cutler 

S. H. Carpenter . . . 
W. A. De La Matyr 

A. Earthman 

A. Earthman 

M.T.Park 

Jas. M. Rftit 

A. J. Hutton 



So 



8 
7 
150 
175 
200 
250 
350 
180 
400 
350 



125 
275 
183 
325 
600 
250 
500 
248 
215 
225 



158 



* J. K. Pardy was elected President, at the previoas session, bat died daring the year * 
Prof. McGregor occupied the position as the first Vice-President. 
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III. JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. 



The first volume of an educational periodical, under the name of 
the Wisconsin Educational Journal, was published monthly, in 
1855, by Hon. James Sutherland, at Janesville. It was edited by 
Geo. S. Dodge, and at the close of the first year, it w&s transferred 
to the State Teachers' Association, and its name was changed to 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. At that time it became the organ 
of the association, which appointed an editorial committee, and 
Col. J. G. McMynn was made the resident editor, and remained 
in that position for nearly two years. He was succeeded by Hon. 

A. J. Craig, who had the charge for three years. In 1860, Rev. J, 

B. Pradt was chosen the editor, and continued as such until 1865^ 
when the periodical was discontinued. In the following year. Prof. 
W. H. Peck, of mineral Point, resumed its publication as a private 
enterprise, which he conducted about two years. In the meantime, 
an association of teachers in Milwaukee started The School Month- 
ly, Prof. S. D. Gaylord as the managing editor. It became the or- 
gan of the state association, and was published about three years. The 
original Journal of Education was again issued, in 1870, by the state 
superintendent. Rev. Samuel Fallows, and the assistant state superin- 
tendent. Rev. J. B. Pradt, who became the editors and proprietors. 
Hon. Edward Searing, upon becoming state superintendent, succeed- 
ed Mr. Fallows as one of the editors and proprietors; and he with Mr. 
Pradt still continues its publication. 

In 1856, the Journal became also the organ of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, by reason of the appropriation which the 
legislature had granted to furnish a copy of it for each school dis- 
trict. It was suspended in 1865, mainly because this appropriation 
was withdrawn the year previous. By a law of 1871, the clerk of 
each school district was authorized to subscribe annually for one 
copy of the Journal, and the subscription should be paid by the dis- 
trict. Besides the annual reports, it has always been the principal 
source of communication between the head of the educational sys- 
tem and the teachers and school officers of the state. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 



TABLK NO. I. 



APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUND INCOME IN 1876. 

The following apportionment, made in June, 1876, on the returns 
for the school year ending August 31, 1875, was at the rate of 41 
cents per scholar. The amount apportioned to the independent 
cities is included: 



Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett . ., 

Calumet 

Chippewa . .., 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

£au Claire 

Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Favette 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 



No. of 
Children. 



2,470 
216 
988 
241 

12,927 
5,545 
427 
5,747 
3,750 
2,319 

11,296 
6,063 

20,709 

18. 833 

2,954 

299 

4,630 

4,739 

19, 744 

15,877 
8,594 
5,524 

10, 084 
4,070 

13,806 
5,893 
5,306 
5,889 
8,235 
9,123 
289 

16, 191 



Appor- 
tionment. 



$1,012 70 
88 56 

383 58 

98 81 

5,300 07 

2, 273 45 

175 07 
2,356 27 
1,537 50 

950 79 
4,631 36 
2,485 83 
8,490 69 
7,721 53 
1,211 14 

122 59 
1,898 30 
1,942 99 
8,095 04 
6.509 57 
8,523 54 
2,264 84 
4,134 44 
1,668 70 
5,660 46 
2,416 13 
2,175 46 
2, 414 49 
3,376 35 
3,740 43 

118 49 
6, 638 31 
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Counties. 



Marathon . . . 
Marquette .. 
Milwaukee . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 
Ozaukee. ... 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland . . . 

Rock 

St. Croix . . . 

Sauk 

Shawano . . . 
Sheboygan . . 
Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth .. 
Waupaca . . . 
Waushara .. 
Washington 
Waukesha . . 
Winnebago . 
Wood 

Totals. . 



No, of 


Appor- 


Children. 


tionment. 


2,211 


$1,316 51 


3,624 


1,485 84 


41, 994 


17,217,54 


8,002 


3,280 82 


3,738 


1,532 58 


9,871 


4,047 11 


7,531 


3,087 71 


2,209 


905 69 


5,739 


2, 352 99 


2,218 


909 38 


5,278 


2,163 98 


10,397 


4,262 77 


7,094 


2,908 54 


13, 931 


5,711 71 


5.374 


2, 203 84 


10,388 


4,257 08 


2,062 


845 42 


13,965 


5,725 65 


5,631 


2,308 71 


8,899 


3,648 59 


9,304 


3, 814 64 


7,116 


2,917 56 


4,868 


1,995 88 


9,926 


4.069 66 


11, 212 


4, 596 92 


15,510 


6,359 10 


1,850 


758 50 


463,665 


$190,102 65 
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TABLE NO. V. 

SCHOOL HOUSE PROPERTY, 
[By Counties.] 



Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Baylield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane, 1st district 

Dane, 2d district 

Dodge, 1st district. . . . 

Dodge, 2d district 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Qlaire 

Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee, 1st district 
Milwaukee, 2d district 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 



s s 

« o . 

► o © 

^a .^ '^^ 



w 



$850 00 



700 00 
3,000 00 

18,000 00 

7,000 00 

600 00 

6, 50 J 00 

4,640 00 

17,200 00 

16,500 00 
5,335 00 
5,500 00 

12,500 00 
4,000 00 

14, 000 00 
2, 500 00 

15,000 00 

30,000 00 
7,000 00 

23, 800 00 

25,000 00 
3,500 00 
2;500 00 

30,000 00 

27,000 00 
8,000 00 
1,300 00 
7,400 00 
5,500 00 

30,000 00 
800 00 

45,000 00 
3,500 00 
1,800 00 

13,500 00 
8,000 00 

28,000 00 
7,256 00 
2,200 00 



0.5 

OB 

lis 

IS 

5 on** 



$15, 985 00 

5, 000 00 

10, 749 00 

2,500 00 

48,096 60 

44,895 00 

2,060 00 

33,655 00 

29.425 00 

40,112 00 

79,910 00 

20,885 00 

53,602 66 

79,800 00 

53,940 00 

70,385 00 

12,509 00 

No report. 

42,206 00 

72,260 00 

85,394 00 

165,549 00 

96.519 37 

31.794 25 
45, 415 00 
48, 410 00 

129,224 00 
42,598 25 
28,475 00 
27,194 30 
31.377 63 

102, 750 00 
2, 150 00 

108,341 50 
29, 307 00 

18.795 00 
33,812 00 
23, 370 00 
61,905 00 
31,845 00 
40,580 00 



tA 

OQ 

Cm 

O 

Qi 

3 

> 

OQ 
OS 

O 



$1,212 75 
1,000 00 
635 00 
500 00 
6,651 00 
3, 165 00 
139 00 
3,436 00 
2,271 00 
4,317 00 
7,486 75 
1,287 00 
4,560 00 
5,200 00 
5,150 00 
6, 060 00 
1,570 00 

6,621 00 
9,340 00 
11,403 00 
12,465 50 
5,991 50 
2,455 00 
4, 156 81 
6,495 00 
9,160 00 
3,601 25 
3,075 00 
2,467 00 
3,136 00 
9.489 50 
224 00 
13,591 72 
2, 170 00 
1,014 00 
5,119 00 
2,980 00 
6. 275 00 
4,251 00 
4, 836 00 



o 
o 

> as 
O 



$544 25 

50 00 

500 00 



2,795 00 
2,821 00 
195 00 
1,894 75 
2,077 00 
3,244 00 
2, 372 25 
1,753 11 
1,936 00 
3,810 00 
1, 799 75 
3.309 00 
1,029 60 

3,401 00 
1,690 00 
3,452 00 
5,338 00 
2,659 00 

492 00 
1,693 95 

855 00 
4, 189 00 
1,495 00 
1,293 50 
1,984 00 
3,564 00 
2,710 00 

120 00 
4,344 00 
2,467 65 

852 00 
1,261 00 
1,205 00 
2,134 00 
1.820 00 
2,611 00 
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Table No. V. — School Home Property — continued. 



Counties. 



Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Kichland 

Rock, 1st district 
Rock, 2d district 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

St. Croix 

Taylor.. 

Trempealeau.... 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

Totals 





CO 


tes. 


1 

08 






OD 


O 


tval 
hool 
ite. 


^'S o 


lueo 


IS p 


OQ U CO 
0) 00.^ 


§§ 


08 


>^ 




S CO ♦- 






m 


o 


o 


Q 


$6,000 00 


45,665 00 


7,732 00 


8,542 00 


2, 875 00 


15,855 00 


854 00 


390 00 


3,200 00 


33,983 00 


4,575 00 


1.838 00 


900 00 


21, 564 81 


1,038 00 


2,521 00 


2,100 00 


26,839 25 


3, 515 00 


1,083 60 


2,700 00 


44,220 00 


5,222 00 


1,565 00 


6,000 00 


40,560 00 


3, 509 00 


2,504 00 


15, 400 00 


62,461 00 


3, 987 33 


1, 666 44 


11,375 00 


27, 4»2 00 


5, 975 00 


2,015 00 


34, 150 00 


97,331 00 


9,773 00 


8, 730 45 


950 00 


11,940 00 


1,640 00 


770 00 


6,000 00 


67,892 00 


5, 674 00 


2,965 00 


2,000 00 


31,355 00 


2,521 00 


1,736 85 


2,200 00 


3,500 00 


435 00 


448 38 


6,400 00 


41,950 00 


3,020 00 


^ 977 00 


10. 500 00 


41,095 00 


3,540 00 


2,875 00 


18,200 00 


121,072 94 


9, 927 50 


2, 199 00 


7,000 00 


83, 074 00 


6,900 00 


4,087 00 


12, 250 00 


107, 541 00 


11,130 00 


3,122 00 


9,000 00 


47, 810 00 


3, 783 00 


2,397 00 


2,200 00 


30,518 00 


2,383 50 


1.974 67 


6,500 00 


65,501 50 


8,061 01 


3, 144 00 


7,000 00 


13,655 00 


1,850 00 


809 00 


$45,000 00 


$2,986,647 00 


$292, 123 02 


$130,072 25 



TABLE NO. VL 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS NOT INCORPORATED. 



COUHTIES. 
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8 
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14 
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14 
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8 
9 
3 
24 

"V 
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23 
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tl 
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12 
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1 
20 
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ft 
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2 
1 
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3 

10 
8 
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1 
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3 

81 
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8 
4 
8 

IS 
6 
8 
8 

13 
2 

24 
8 

31 
5 
fl 
1 
8 

17 
1 
8 
1 
8 

11 
S 


100 

40 
140 
170 
181 








15 
158 

135 
824 






















102 
381 
654 
360 
1818 
128 


57 
88 

151 
85 

740 


57 










Dodge, iBt District 


80 
588 










Eau Claira 


128 
1S4 

loe 

83 


3 

788 
113 

100 


68 
463 
















83 
177 

81 
318 
155 

89 
150 
139 
106 
475 
500 
163 
300 

m 

134 
40 
78 
80 
163 
160 
59 


48 
284 
38 
78 
403 
06 
155 
838 
169 
536 
118 
188 
18 
60 
210 

a" 

178 
895 
20 










87 






















Marquette 


04 




115 


Monroe 


180 


























RaeiS ::"::;:;"';:;;::::;;:; 
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54 
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Table, No. VI. — Private schools^ not incorporated — continued. 







.2^. 


bo 
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1* 

2-^ 




1^ 


-as 








« c 


S8 
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bo:3 


•;:§ 




S fl 


ih are c 
or par 


«f4 


«M V 


^-^9 


, £ 


Counties. 


02 g 

•§8 


§3 S 


^2 


•S.gS 


'2 * 






"■3 




§0.2 


Mt5 


1- 

bo 




o 

• 

o 




« 

o 


Avera 
schoo 


No. 
who 
disti 
year 


a 

1 


Sauk 


9 

2 

13 


6 


11 


175 


190 


95 


Shawano 




SheboY&raii 


12 


'13" 


147 


145 


220 


St. Croix 


1 
3 


3 


1 
3 


145 
97 


30 
142 


26 


Trempealeau 


50 


Vernon 


16 

3 

22 


6 
2 

21 


10 

6 
21 


126 
185 
327 


49 

74 

711 


33 


Walworth , 


50 


Washinston 


638 


Waupaca 


1 


1 


2 


198 


133 


65 


Waushara 




1 
6 


1 
5 


50 
115 


""93" 


30 


Winnebaffo 


5 


4^ 






Totals and averages 


329 


276 


375 


135 


8,153 


6177 
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TABLE NO. XI. 



NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 
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Iowa 


160 


•Jackson 


184 


Jefferson c 


264 
154 


Juneau 


Kenosha 


96 


Kewaunee 


65 


La Crosse 


I 

1 
1 


121 


La Fayette 

Lincoln 


228 
26 


Manitowoc 


1 
2 


3 

1 


185 


Marathon 


82 


Marauette 


2 
2 


5 
2 


88 


Milwaukee, 1st district. . 
Milwaukee, 2d district.. . 


61 
49 


Monroe 


4 


6 
2 
2 
1 
2 


1 


2 
5 


187 


Oconto 


71 


Outa&ramie 


1 
7 
3 


109 


Ozaukee 






77 


Pepin 




9 


lid 
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Tabjle No. XI — Number of Cestijlcates Issued — continued. 





MAT.K TEACHERS. 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 




COITNTIBS. 


• 

1 

u 

o 

OD 

iH 


• 

o 

08 

O 
-a 


• 
Pi 

o 

CO 


6 

OD 


• 

•0 

C4 


• 

c3 
00 


1 


Pierce 

Polk 


3 
2 

1 


12 
3 
3 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
5 


119 
19 
21 
27 
38 
34 
35 
35 
81 


2 
2 


12 
4 

4 
14 
2 
2 
7 
9 
4 


125 

60 

83 

90 

134 

104 

124 

87 

180 


273 

90 


Portasre 


112 


Racine 


136 


Richland 


4 


185 


Rock. Ist district 


146 


Rock, 2d district 




172 


St. Croix 


1 
3 


13^ 


Sauk 


27a 


Shawano 




Shebovsan 


1 


10 


42 
3 

38 
67 

74 
27 
88 






. 104 
9 

69 

104 

152 

65 

190 


157 


Taylor 






12 


Trempealeau 

Vernon 


4 
3 
3 

1 
3 


2 

2 
4 
2 
6 


1 

"2" 

1 
1 


2 


116 

177 


Walworth 


243 


WashiDffton 


96 


W aukesha 


295 


Wauoaca « . . 


• ••••• 


Waushara 


3 
3 
3 


9 
3 
1 


20 
48 
13 


1 


17 
5 

1 


131 
145 

27 


181 


Winnebago 

Wood 


204 

45 


Totals 


145 


285 


2,231 


46 


273 


5,147 


8,127 
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TABLE NO. Xn. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



Counties. 



Barron 
Brown 



Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . . . 

Clark 

Columbia . . . 
Crawford .... 
Crawford .... 
Dane, 1st dist. 
Dane, 2d dist . 
Dane, 2d dist . 

Dodge 

Dodge 

Door 

Dunn 

£an Claire . . . 
Fond du Lac . 
Grant 



Green 



Green Lake 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Juueau 

Jackson . . . . 



Jefferson 

Keuosha 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee, 1st dist 

Monroe 

Oconlo 

Outagamie 

Pepin 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 



Where Held. 



Sumner 

West Depere 



Alma 

Chilton 

Chippewa Falls. 

Neillsville 

Portage 

Wauzeka 

Mt. Sterling . . . . 

Middleton 

Mazomanie . . . , 
Stoughton . . . . , 
Beaver Dam ... 

Waupun 

Sturgeon Bay . 
Menomonie . . . 
Eau Claire • • • . 
Fond du Lac . . 
Lancaster 



Mont' cello 



Markesan 

Dodgeville 

Avoca 

Mauston 

Black River Falls. 



Portage 



Jefferson 

Wilmot 

West Salem* . . 
Darliugton . . . 
Manitowoc . . . 

Mosinee 

Montello 

Oxford 

Oakwood 

Sparta 

Oconto 

Appleton .... 
Arkansaw . . . . 

Pepin 

Prescott 

Osceola drills 



By whom 
Conducted. 



Amherst 



J. B. Thayer 

A. Earthnan and J. M. 

Rait 

A. Earthman 

A. J. Button 

J. B. Thayer..: 

A Earthman 

A. Salisburv 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

R. Graham • • • • 

A. Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

J. B. Thayer 

J. B. Thayer 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor and A. F. 

North 

I. N. Stewart and N. C. 

Twining 

R*. Graham 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

A. Salisbury 

A. Earthman and L. D 

Harvey 

H. Barns 

A. Salisbury 

J. B. Thayer 

D. McGregor 

O.R. Smith 

R. Graham 

A. Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

R. Graham 

R. Graham 

A. Salisbury 

J. B. Thayer 

J. B. Thayer 

J. B. Thayer 

J. B. Thayer and C. W. 

Fenlason 

R. Graham 



When 
Held. 



Oct. 9 

July 24 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 7 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 4 
April 3 
April 3 
Sept. 4 
Oct. 16 
Mar. 20 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 10 
April 3 
Apr. 10 
Mar. 27 

Aug. 7 

Aug. 21 
Sept. 25 
Apr. 13 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 4 

Aug. 21 
Aug. 21 
Sept- 18 
Oct. 16 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 14 
Sept. 4 
Apr 17 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 17 
Apr. 17 
Oct. 9 
Mar. 20 
Apr. 17 
Oct. 23 
Aug. 21 

Aug. 7 
Apr. 3 
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Table No. XII — Teachers* Institutes — continaed. 



OoinirTiES. 


Where Held. 


By whom 
Conducted. 


When 
Held. 


Hacine 


Rochester ......... 


Thos. C. Malone 

J. B. Thayer 


Sep. 11 
Mar. 27 


Hichland 


Richland Center . . . 
Richland Center . . . 

Milton 

Evansville 

Ironton 


Richland 


J. H. Ferry and W. F. 
Bundy 






Aug. 4 
Mar. 20 


Rock, 2d dist 


R. Graham 


Rock, 1st dist 

Sauk 


A. Salisbury 

R. Graham ............ 


Apr. 10 
Apr. 10 


Sauk 


Prairie du Sac 

Shawano 


0. R. Smith and C. F. 
Viebahn 




Aug. 7 
Mar. 13 


Shawano 


R. Graham 


Shawano 


Shawano 


R. Graham 

J. B. Thayer 


Sep. 19 


St. Croix 


Hammond 


Mar. 13 


St. Croix 


Hammond 


J. B. Thayer 


Sep. ;25 
Sep. 4 
Mar. 27 


Trempeauleau 

Vernon 


Arcadia 


J. B. Thayer 


Hillsborough 

ViroQua 


R. Graham 

D. McGregor 


Vernon 


Oct. 2 


Walworth 


Elkhorn 


A. Salisbury 

A. Salisbury and J. M. 
Olin 


Mar. 27 


Walworth 


Elkhorn 






West Bend 

Waukesha 


Aug. 21 

Aug. 14 
Mar. 27 


Washington 


A. 0. Wright and W. S. 
JohDSon ........ .... 


Waukesha 


S. S. Rockwood 

R. Graham and J. Q. 

Emery 

D. McGreeror .......••• 


Waupaca 


WauDaca 




Waushara 


Auroraville ., 

Wautoma 


Aug. 7 
Mar. 14 


Waushara 


R. Graham 

R. Graham 


Sep. 5 


Winnebago 

Wood 


Omro 


Sep. 11 


Grand Rapids 


D. McGreeror .......... 


Oct. 23 
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TABLE No. XXII. 



STATISTICS OF CITIES — CERTIFICATES. 





Male Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 




Cities. 


• 

o 


• 

O 


• 
CO 


• 

TH 


• 

g 


• 

'a 

CO 


• 




ADDletOH 




8 
1 








19 
14 
18 

42 

8 

"is;'* 


23 


Beaver Dam 


2 

1 
2 
2 

"i" 

1 




1 


5 


23 


Beloit 


19 


Bei lin 


1 


• «•••• 


...... 

1 


"io" 
1 
2 
2 
4 


14 


Columbus 


10 


Foad du Lac 


1 
1 




45 


Fort Howard 






12 


Grand Raoids 






5 


Green Bav 




1 




16 


Hudson 


1 




11 




12 


Janesville 


1 




3 

6 


25 

5 

38 


29 


Kenosha 

La Crosse 


2 

4 


"2" 


4 


17 
44 


Madison 








Mcnaslia 


1 

17 
1 
1 
1 








2 

10 
1 
5 
1 


5 

18 

8 

8 

14 

15 


8 


Milwaukee 


2 

1 


2 


30 


72 


Mineral Point 


11 


Neenah 






14 


Ooconomowoc 


**'i * 


2 




18 


Oconto 


16 


Oshkosli • 










57 


Portaare 


2 
4 










13 
3 

31 
6 

7 
9 


15 


Prairie du Chien 






3 


3 


13 


Racine 


4 

1 




35 


Shebov firan 


1 
1 








8 


Watertown 




2 


3 


13 


W ausau 


9 
















Totals 


45 


17 


7 


53 


58 


327 


557 
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TABLE NO. XXIII. 



SUMMARIES OF STATISTICS, 



Description. 



Number of children over four and 
under twenty years of age 

Number of children over four 
and under twenty years of age 
in districts maintaining school 
five or more months 

Number <f children over four 
and under twenty years of ago 
who have attended school 

Total number of the dift'erent pu- 
pils who have attended the pub- 
lii», schools durinc the yciir 

Number nf days attendance of pu- 
pils over four and under twenty 
years of age 

Total number of days attendance 
ot different pupils during the 
year 

Number of days school has been 
taught by qualified teachers . . . 

Number of children who have 
attended private schools 

Number of schools with two de- 
partments . . . , 

Number of schools with three or 
more departments 

Number of teachers required to 
teach the schools 

Number of different persons em- 
ployed as teachers during the 
year 

Number of public school houses. 

Number of pupils the school 
houses will accommodate 

Number of school houses built 
of brick or stone 

Number of school houses with 
out-huuses in good condition . . 

AGGREGATE OP VALUES. 

Total valuation of school houses . 

Total valuation of sites 

Total valuation of apparatus 



Counties. 



Totals. 



382,838 

376. 166 

236.628 

238,557 

17,976,833 

18,039,563 

841, 591 

8,153 

155 

115 

5,748 

7,918 
5,146 

298,109 

664 

3,400 



12.988,647 
292,123 
130,072 



Cities. 



Totals. 



$3,410,842 



91,973 

91 ,973 

43.525 

43,629 

5, 135, 463 

5, 143, 348 

5,210 

15,875 

28 

87 

674 

712 
153 

38,930 

92 

143 



$1,137,256 

315, 300 

12,220 



474,811 

468, 139 

280,153 

282,186 

23,112,296 

23,182,911 

896,801 

24,028 

183 

202 

6.422 

8.630 
5,299 

337, 039 

756 

3.543 



$1,464,776 



$4, 125, 903 
607,423 
142, 292 

$4,875,618 
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Table No. XXIII . — Summaries of Statistics — continued. 

AGGREGATE OF EXPENDITURES. 



Description. 



Amount expended for building 
and repairing 

Amount expended for apparatus 
and libraries 

Amount expended for teachers' 
wages 

Amount expended for old indebt- 
edness 

Amount expended for furniture, 
registers and records 

Amount expended for all other 
purposes 

Total amount expended. . . . 



Counties. 


Cities. 


Totals. 


$243,743 


$48,158 


$291,901 


16,377 


1,104 


17,481 


1, 243, 741 


218, 585 


1,462,826 


70,919 


20,751 


91,670 


31,792 


10,537 


42, 329 


195,661 


52,443 


248,104 


11,802,233 


1351,578 


$2,153,811 
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TABLE NO. XXV. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DICTIONARIES. 

Statement sfiowing the counties^ towns and districts which have been supplied 
with dictionaries during the year ending December 10, 1876. 



Counties. 



Adams . 
Ashland 
Barron . 



Fond du Lac . . 
Grant 



Towns. 



Brown 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 



Crawford 

Xi/aiit} •••••• •• 



Dodge. ... 

Door 

Dunn . 

£au Claire 



Green Lake . . . 



Jackson .. 
Kewaunee 

La Fayette 



Strong's Prairie 

Ashland 

Barron 

Cedar Lake , 

Lakeland ... 

Prairie Farm , 

Rice La^e 

Stanfold 

Sumner 

De Pere 

Trade Lake 

Harrison and Woodville 

Rantoul and Woodville 

Edson 

Sigel 

Colby 

Mayville 

Mentor, and Garden Valley, Jack 

son county 

Unit3r 

Prairie du Chien 

Utica 

Black Earth 

Madison, city 

Mazomanie 

Lowell 

Forestville '. 

New Haven 

Eau Claire, city 

Ludington 

O Iter Creek 

Pleasant Valley 

Union 

Marshfield, and in Sheboygan Co. 

Beetown and Glen Haven 

Hazel Green and Smelser 

Lancaster 

Paris and Smelser 

Berlin, city 

Kingston and Manchester. ..... 

Mackford 

Marquette 

Northfield 

Casco, Pierce and Kewaunee 

Kewaunee 

Argyle 

Kendall 



De- 
part- 
ments 



No. ot 
Districts. 



1 
2 
2 

1 



4 
1 



2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3,8 

8 

6 

9 

"5&7" 

10 

3 

6 



1 
1 



6 
3 
1 

8 
1 
4 
1 

7 



No. 
Cop- 
ies. 



9 
2 

5, 6, 7, 8 

1, 2, 3 f 

1,3 

6 

4.5,6 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

5, 6, 7, 8 
6 
3 

1 

1 



1 
1 
4 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 



o 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Table No. XXV — Distribution of Dictionaries — continued. 



Counties. 



Lincoln . . . 
Marathon . 

Marquette . 
Milwaukee 

Oconto . . . 

Outagamie 
Pierce 



Polk.... 

Racine . . 
Richland 

Rock .... 
St. Croix 



Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempeleau . . . . 
Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington . . . . 
Waukesha 

Waupaca 



Waushara . 
Winnebago 



Wood 



Towns. 



Jenny 

Holloa 

Wausau 

Mecan, and Marquette, G. Lake co. 

Lake 

Milwaukee, city 

Little Suamico and Pensaukee. . . 

Maple Valley 

Marinette 

Kaukauna 

Ellsworth 

Maiden RocK 

River Falls 

Spring Lake ^ 

Trenton 

Alden 

Black Brook 

Black Brook and Clayton 

Milltown 

Racine, city 

Dayton, Marshall and Rockbridge 

Rich wood 

Turtle 

Baldwin 

Hammond 

Richmond,Star Prairie and Stanton 

Springfield 

Troy and Kinnickinnick 

La Valle 

Pella ; 

Waukechon 

Plymouth 

Little Black 

Westboro 

Burnside 

Hillsboro 

Viroqua 

Geneva, Linn and Lyons 

West Bend 

Eagle 

Vernon 

Dupont .... 

Freemont, and in Winnebago and 

Waushara counties 

Larabee 

Little Wolf 

Matteson 

Aurora and Warren 

Dakota and Marion 

Clayton 

Oshkosh, city 

Utica and Nekimi, and in Fond 

du Lac county 

Vinland 

Winneconne 

Grand Rapids, city 



De- 
part- 
ments 



1 

18 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
2 



8 



2 

1 



No. of 
Districts. 



5 
1,2 
6 
6 
1 



1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
7,8 
1 
6 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 



5 
1 
9 
4 
2 
1 
5 
6 

2,7 
3 
5 
8 
1, 3, 3, 5 
1 
6 

3,6 
5 
" Union »» 
1 
9 
7 

20 
4 
5 
9 
6 
5 

11 



3 
5 
2 



No. 
Cop- 
ies. 



1 
2 



18 



2 

1 
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TABLE NO. XXVI. 



DICTIONARIES SOLD. 



STATBMBirr showing tlie districts to which dictionaries have been sold during 

the year ending December 10, 1876. 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Depart- 
ments. 


No. of 
district. 


No. 
copies. 


Calumet 


Charleston 




5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
11 

3 
3 
2 
6 
1 
4 

1,2 
3 
5 
2 
8 
2 
2 
6 
3 
4 
1 
8 
8 
1 
5 
1 
4 

3,8 

11 
7 
1 
3 
9 

2 
3 
5 




Colombia 


Clillton, Stockbridge and Woodville 
Courtland 








Lodi 


2 






KandolDh 






Wyoceua 






Crawford 


Clayton and U tica 








Prairie du Clilen, city 


3 




Dane 


Cottage Grove, P. Valley and Deer- 
field 




Dodcre 


Burnett 








Chester 








Portland 






Dunn 


Red Cedar and Taintor.. 






!Eau Claire. ..... 


Union 






Fond du Liac . 


Metomen * ». .. 






Orant 


Clifton 








Smelser *. 








Wvalusine 






Green 


Brooklyn and £xeter 








Exeter 






Green Lake 


Green Lake and Marauette 




• 


Iowa 


Mifflin 








Waldwick 






Jackson 


Alma 








Alma and Garden Valley 






Jefferson 


Aztalan and Farminston . . •. 






Juneau 


Lisbon 








Necedah • 


1 
1 




» 


New Lisbon 




Kenosha 


Bristol • ••... 






Pleasant Prairie and Somers 








Balem .••• • 






Tjtt Crosse 


La Crosse, citv 


4 




La Fayette 


Darlin&rtun. ... 




Gratiot 








Wiota 






Manitowoc 


Centerville 








Liberty 








Newton 






Marquette 


Newton, and Richford, Waushara 
county 






Milwaukee 


Oak Creek 






Oconto 


Oconto 
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Table No. XXVI. — Dictionaries /Sold — continued. 



Counties. 



Oatagamie 

Pierce 

Portage . . . 
Racine . . . . 

Bock 



St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sheboygan 

Trempealeau .. 

Vernon 

Walworth 



Waukesha 



Waupaca 



Waushara 



Winnebago 



Towns. 



Dale 

Trimbelle 

Plover 

Mt Pleasant, and Somers, Kenosha 

conntjT 

Kacine, city 

Fulton ana Porter 

Harmony 

Johnston 

Lima 

Milton.. : 

Richmond, Star Prairie and Stanton 

Greenfield 

Sumpter 

Woodland 

Greenbush 

Lima 

Trempealeau 

y iroqua 

Darien 

Elkhorn 

Geneva and Lyons 

Lyons 

Richmond 

Lisbon 

Muskego and New Berlin 

Summit 

Lind 

Lind and Waupaca 

Waupaca 

Waupaca 

Aurora 

Aurora, Leon, Poysippi and Warren 
Aurora, and Rushford, Winnebago 

county 

Deerfield and Oasis 

Hancock and Plainfield 

Marlon 

Marion and Warren 

Nekimi 

Omro 

Oshkosh, city 



OD 






2 



1 
8 



b " 

o ts 



1 
5 
4 



7 

6 

4 

5 

6 

1 

4 
1,3 

6 
6,6 

3 

7 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

8 

7 

3 
16 
11 

9 

2 

Union. 

11 

8 

10 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 



OB 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



1877. 



COUNTY. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnetl 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane (1st district). . . 

Dane (2d district) 

Dodge (1st district. . . 
Dodge (2d district. . . 

Door.. 

Douglas 

Dunn 

£au Claire 

Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Oreen 

Oreen Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee (1st dist.) . 
Milwaukee (2d dist.). 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 



KAMB. 



Jesse M. Higbee 

JohnW. Bell 

H.J.White 

JohnMcClond.. 

T. E: aedgwick 

L. Kessinger 

John G. Fiemipg 

William B. Minaghan 

John A. McDonald 

W. J. Hendren. 

Kennedy Scott 

G.L. Miller 

A. R. Ames 

M.S.Frawley 

John T. Flavin 

Arthur K. Delaney 

Chris Daniels 

I.W.Gates..... 

George Shafer 

Miss Agnes Hosford 

W. L. O'Connor 

G. M. Guernsey 

Thomas C. Richmond 

A. A. Spencer 

Albert Watkins 

T.P.Marsh 

C.I. Collier 

J. W. Wightman 

David H.Flett 

John M. Reed 

8. M. Leete 

Henry Jane 

David Finn 

W. A. Walker 

'i^homas Greene 

H.M. Older 

Thomas 0*Herrin 

James L. Foley 

N. H. Holden 

Maggie M. Comstock 

Patrick Flanagan 

Edward H. Jansen (deceased) 

J. H. Rounds 

H.S.Baker 

James W. Dean 

J. O. Morrison 

M.J.Smith 

David D. Parsons 



POST OFFICE. 



Plainville. 

La Pointe. 

Rice Lake. 

Bayfield. 

West Depere, 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa Falls. 

Neillsville. 

Rio. 

De Soto. 

Door Creek. 

Black Earth. 

Watertown. 

Hustisford. 

Sturgeon Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau Claire. 

Rosendale. 

Platteville. 

Monticello. 

Berlin. 

Mineral Point. 

Hixton. 

Rome. 

Werner. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaukee. 

West Salem. 

Shullsburg. 

Jennj. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Packwaukee. 

Oak Creek. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appleton. 

Cedarburg. 

Durand. 

River Falls. 

Black Brook. 

Amherst. 

Silvan ia. 

Richland Center. 
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County Superintendents — continued. 



COUNTY. 


NAME. 


POST OFPICB. 


Rock'(lst district).... 

Rock (2d district) 

St, Croix 


John W. West 


Footvllle. 


J. B. Tracv 


Milton. 


Frank P. Chapman 


New Richmond. 


6auk 


James T. Lunn 


Ironton. 


Shawano 


Miss C. A. Magee 

George W. Weeden 


Belle Plaine. 


ShebovcraQ. • • 


Sheboygan City. 
Medford. 


Tavlor 


0. N. Lee 


Trempealeau 

Vernon 


Amos Whiting 

0. B. Wvman 


Trempealeau. 

Viroqua. 

Elkhorn. 


Walworth 


Fred. W^ Isham 


Washington 

"Watikesha 


8. S. Barney. 


West Bend 


John Howitt 


W^aukesha 


W auDaca 


C. M. Bright 


Waupaca. 
W^automa. 


Waushara 


William T. Williams 


WinnebasTO 


F. A. Morgan 


Oshkosh. 


Wood 


C. B. Garrison •... 


Central ia. 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1877. 

Cities. Name, 

Appleton A. H. Oonkey. 

Beaver Dam James J. Dick. 

Beloit T. L. Wright. 

Berlin N. M. Dodson. 

Columbus S. O. Burrington. 

Fond du Lac C. A. Hutchins. 

Fort Howard R. Chappell. 

Grand Rapids Henry Hayden. 

Green Bay A. H. Ellsworth. 

Hudson « S. C. Simmonds* 

Janesville R W. Burton. 

Kenosha H. M. Simmons. 

La Crosse C. W. Roby. 

Madison Samuel Shaw. 

Menasha W. H. Lull. 

Milwaukee James MacAlister, 

Mineral Point Thomas Priestly. 

Neenah T. T. Moulton. 

Oconomowoc D. B. Smith. 

Oconto H. W. Gilkey. 

Oshkosh Charles W. Felker. 

Portage N. K. Shattuck. 

Prairie du Chien Joshua Sutter. 

Racine George Skewes. 

Sheboygan W. C. Tillson. 

Watertown William Bieber. 

Wausau W. C. Silverthorn^ 



CATALOGUE 

OP THE 

WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 

AT THE CENTENNIAL. 



PREPARED BY W. H. CHANDLER. 

[Beprlnted from the General Catalogae of the State Exhibits, issaed by the State Centennial 

Board.] 



I. Educational Map of the State of Wisconsin — showing: 

1. Location and ^rade of each school in the state. 

2. Views of buildings of State University, Madison; Normal 
School, Platteville; Normal School, Whitewater; Normal 
School, Oshkosh; Normal School, River Falls. 

3. Statistics: State Schools; School Officers; Revenue of 
Common Schools; Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
County Superintendents; School Age; Attendance; State 
University; State Normal Schools; Institute System; Educa- 
tional Publications; List of State Superintendents; Private 
Colleges; Academies and Seminaries; Voluntary Educational 
Organizations; Charitable Institutions; Reformatory Institu- 
tions; Statistics for 1875; Statistics of Cities^ Statistics by 
Years — 1849-1875; Number of Children; Attendance; Ap- 
portionment of State Money; Kind, Number and Valuation of 
School Houses; Annual Expenses; Teachers and Certificates; 
Teachers-' Wages; Territorial Divisions. 

n. Educational Map of City of Milwaukee — showing: 

1. Distribution of Public Schools, relative to Population and 
Area. 

2. Whole Number and Grade of Schools. 

3. Population, by Wards, 1-13; Total. 

in. Milwaukee Public Schools — Statistical Banner — show- 
ing: 

1. Value of school property. 

2. School system. 
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3. Number of teachers, April, 1876. 

4. Salaries of teachers. 

5. Enrollment. 

6. Management — officers. 

rV. Views — showing: 

Wisconsin State Capitol; Wisconsin Institution for Blind; 
Ladies' Hall, State University; University Hall, University of 
Wisconsin; Normal School Building, Platteville; Normal 
School Building, Whitewater; Normal School Building, Osh- 
kosh; Assembly Room, Normal School Building, Oshkosh; 
Normal School Building, River Falls; Wisconsin Female Col- 
lege, Fox Lake; Stoughton Graded School; District School 
House, Dist. No. 11, Somers, Kenosha county; High School 
Building, Jauesville; Central School Building, Janesville; 
First Ward School Building, Janesville; Fourth Ward School 
Building, Janesville; Milwaukee Public Schools — High School; 
1st district; 2d district; 3d district; 4th district, with plans of 
basement 1st, 2d and 3d stories; 5th district; 6th district; 7th 
district; 8th district; 9th district; 10th district; 11th district; 
12th district; 13th district; one view of two School Buildings 
(one of wood and one of brick), with plans, description, capa- 
city, size and cost of each accompanying; 1 framed exhibit of 
16 photographs from blackboard drawings; 1 framed exhibit of 
16 pencilings, copies and original designs. 

V. Topographical Map of the Grounds of the University of 

Wisconsin — ^ at Madison. 

VI. Washington Memorial: 

Certificate of voluntary contribution of $668.32 by pupils of 
Milwaukee public schools, February 22, 1876, for building a 
Lodge at Mt. Vernon, under direction of Mrs. Alexander 
Mitchell. 

VII. Wisconsin Newspaper Centennial — 4 vols.: 

First publication in the year of each newspaper in the state 
containing local history. 

VIII. Portfolio: 

State Normal School, Oshkosh — six interior views; State 
University — views of University Hall, Ladies' Hall, Science 
Hall, South Dormitory, with plans of different floors of each 
attached. 

IX. Students' Work, State University: 

1. Engineering department, 1 vol., 18 drawings. 

2. Botanical Sketches, 1 vol., 12 sketches. 

3. Studies in Natural History, 47 sketches. 

4. Botanical Work, 1 vol., 95 specimens. 

5. Examination papers, 1 vol.. Psychology, Political Econ- 
omy, History, Rhetoric. 



3. 




4. 




5. 




6. 




7. 
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6. Examination papers, 1 voL, Analytical Geometry, Cal- 
culus, Mechanics, Geodesy, Prime Movers. 

7. Examination Papers, 1 vcl.. Algebra, Geometry, Crystal- 
lography. 

8. Examination Papers, 1 vol., Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man. 

X. Students' Work, State Normal School, Platteville: 

1. Specimens of Drawing, 1 vol. 

2. Examination Papers, 1 vol.. Arithmetic, Astronomy. 

1 vol., U. S. Constitution. 
1 vol.. Geography. 
1 vol., English Composition. 

•' 1 vol.. School Economy. 

1 vol.. History of Education, En- 
glish Literature, Natural Philosophy. 

XI/ Catalogues, Normal School, Platteville. 1 vol., 1866-75* 
« 

XII. Students' Work, State Normal School, Whitewater. 

1. Examination Papers. 1 vol.. Geography, General Histo- 
ry, Elementary Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic. 

2. Examination Papers. 1 vol., Latin Grammar, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy. 

3. Examination Papers. 1 vol.. Grammar, Sentential Anal- 
ysis. ^ ^ 

4. Examination Papers. 1 vol., (xeography. 

5. " " 1 vol.. Natural Philosophy. 

6. " •' 1 vol., Rhetoric, Latin, Word 
Analysis. 

7. Examination Papers. 1 vol.. Moral Science, Drawing, 
General History. 

8. Examination Papers. 1 vol.. Elementary Geometry, 
Higher Algebra, Higher Arithmetic. 

9. Specimens of Drawing. 1 vol.. Maps. 

10. " " 1 vol.. Free hand. Copies, etc. 

XIII. Catalogues, Normal School, Whitewater. 1 vol., 

1868-75. 

XIV. Students' Work, State Normal School, Oshkosh. 

1. Specimens of Drawing. 1 vol.. Maps. 

2. Examination Papers. 1 vol.. General History. 

1 vol.. Arithmetic. 
1 vol.. Geography. 
1 vol.. Grammar. 
1 vol., Reading. 
1 vol., U. S. History. 
1 vol.. Mental Science. 
1 vol., Latin. 
1 vol.. Physics. 
1 vol., Geometry. 
1 vol., Shakespeare. 
1 vol., English Analysis. 
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XV. Catalogues, Normal School, Oshkosh. 1 vol., 1872—76. 

XVI. Students' Work, State Normal School, Riyer Falls. 

Examination Papers. 1 vol., Reading, Arithmetic, Music, 
Penmanship, Grammar, Spelling, Geography.- 

XVII. Students' Work, Public Schools, Sparta. 

1. Specimens of Drawing. 1 vol., free hand. 

2. " " 1 vol., maps. 

3. " Penmanship. 1 vol. 

4. Examination Papers. 1 vol.. Geography, Arithmetic. 

5. ** " 1 vol.. Geography. 

6. " " 1 vol.. Arithmetic. 

7. " ^' 1 vol.. Arithmetic, Spelling. 

8. " "1 vol., Geography, History, Alge- 

bra. 
8. " " 1 vol.^ Geometry, Chemistry, Latin, 

Grammar. 

XVIII. Students' Work, Public Schools, City of Watertown. 

1. 1 vol.. History and Pupils' Work. 

2. 1 vol.. Pupils' Work. 

3. 1 vol.. Pupils' Work, Specimens Drawing. 

XIX. Students' Work, Public Schools, Monroe. 1 vol. 

XX. Students' Work, Public Schools, Black River Falls. 

1vol. 

XXI. History and Pupils' Work, Public Schools, Wauwatosa. 

1vol. 

XXII. History, Statistics and Pupils' Work, Public School, 

Galesville. 1. vol. 

XXIII. Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

1. Report of Board of School Commissioners, 1875. 1 vol. 

2. Questions used in the examination of pupils for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

XXIV. Pupils' Work, Public Schools of Milwaukee: 

1. Specimens of Drawing, 7th to 1st grades, 6 vols. 

2. Examination Papers, 1st dis., 5 vols. 

" 2d dis., 16 vols. 
" 3d dis., 5 vols. 
'* 4th dis., 9 vols. 
" 5th dis., 6 vols. 
" 6th dis., 14 vols. 
" , 7th dis., 8 vols. 

8th dis., 10 vols. 
9th dis., 6 vols. 
10th dis., 6 vols. 
11th dis., 6 vols. 
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« 

13. ExaminatioQ Papers, 12th dis., 6 vols. 

" 13th dis., 6 vols. 

" 1-4 dis., Spelling, 1 vol. 

« 5-8 dis., Spelling, 1 vol. 

" 9-13 dis.. Spelling, 1 vol. 

" 1-6 dis., Penmanship, 1 vol. 

•' 7-13 dis., Penmanship, 1 vol. 

" High School, Languages, 1 vol. 

" " " Writing, 1 vol. 

" " " Science, 1 vol. 

" " " Mathematics, 1 vol. 

" " « Music, 1vol. 

" Normal Deparment, History of Ed- 
ucation, Mental and Moral Science, Composition, etc., 1 vol. 
26. Portfolio of Maps. 

XXV. State Departments: 

1,. Wisconsin School Reports. 1849-75. 20 vols. 

2. Wisconsin Journal of Education (monthly). 1856-75 15 
vols. 

3. Annual Reports and Catalogues of State Historical So- 
ciety. 9 vols. 

4. Catalogue of Wisconsin State Library. 1 vol. 

5. Transactions of State Agricultural Society. 1551-75. 13 
vols. 

6. Transactions of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 
1871-75. 5 vols. 

7. History of Education in Wisconsin. 1 vol. (Copies for 
exchange.) 

8. History of Normal School System of Wisconsin. 1 vol. 
(Copies for exchange.) 

9. History of Colleges in Wisconsin. 1 vol. (Copies for 
exchange.) 

10. Historical Sketch of the University of Wisconsin. 1 
vol. (Copies for exchange.) 

11. University of Wisconsin — catalogues. 1850-75. 2 vols. 

12. University of Wisconsin — Regent's reports. 1850-75. 
2 vols. 

13. Wisconsin Law Reports — Supreme Court. 21 vols. • 

14. Wisconsin Law Reports — Supreme Court. Vilas & 
Bryant's notes. 17 vols. 

15. Wisconsin Law Reports — Supreme Court. Dixon's 
notes. 2 vols. 

16. Constitutions of the United States and the State of Wis- 
consin. For use of schools. 1 vol. 

17. Annual Report of the Commissioners of School and Uni- 
versity Lands, 1875. 1 vol. 

18. Laws of Wisconsin relating to the organization and gov- 
ernment of towns. 1 vol. J. C. Spooner and E. E. Bryant; 

19. Free High Schools, with comments on the High School 
Law of 1875. 1 vol. Edward Searing, Sup't of Public In- 
struction. 
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20. Portions of the General Laws relating to Normal Schools 
of the state of Wisconsin, with the By-laws of the Board of 
Regents. 1 vol. 

21. Laws of Wisconsin relating to Common Schools, includ- 
ing the Township and Free High School Laws, 1876. 

22. County Register and Reports, Institutes, 1875. 1 vol. 

23. Volume of Blanks used in the office of Sup't of Public 
Instruction. 

24. University of Wisconsin — Books published by present 
Faculty. 60 vols. 

XXVI. Essays and Addresses. 

1. Political Economy. John Bascom, President. 1 vol. 

2. The Science of Beauty. 1 vol., John Basc6m, President. 

3. Philosophy of Rhetoric. 1 vol., John Bascom, President. 

4. Philosophy of English Literature. 1 vol., John Bascom, 
President. 

5. Principles of Psychology. 1 vol., John Bascom,* Presi- 
dent. 

6. Philosophy of Religion. 1 vol., John Bascom, President. 

7. Science, Philosophy and Religion. 1 vol., John Bascom, 
President. 

8. English of the XlVth Century. 1 vol., S. H. Carpenter, 
Professor. 

9. Anglo Saxon Grammar. 1 vol., S. H. Carpenter, Pro- 
fessor. 

10. Historical Sketch of the University of Wisconsin, from 
1849 to 1876. 1 vol., S. H. Carpenter, Professor. 

11. Slave Songs of the Uiiited States. 1 vol., W. F. Allen, 
Professor. 

12. The Conspiracy of Cataline, as related by Sallust. 1 vol., 
W. F. Allen, et al.. Professor. 

13. An Introduction to Latin Composition. 1 vol., W. F. 
Allen, President. 

14. Cicero de Senectute. A Dialogue on Old Age. 1 vol., 
W. F. Allen, et al.. Professor. 

15. Allen's Classical Hand Book. 1 vol., W. F. Allen, et al.. 
Professor. 

16. Caesar's Gallic War. 1 vol., W. F. Allen, et al.. Pro- 
fessor. 

17. Latin Reader. 1 vol., W. F. Allen, et al.. Professor. 

18. Virgil. 1 vol. W. F. Allen et al., Professor 

19. Ovid. 1 vol. W. F. Allen etal., Professor. 

20. Cicero. 1 vol. W. F. Allen et al.. Professor. 

21. Manual Latin Grammar. 1 vol. W. F. Allen et al.. 
Professor. 

22. Latin Lessons. 1 vol. W. F. Allen et al.. Professor. 

23. Hand- Book for Charcoal Burners, translation and notes. 
1 vol. R. B. Anderson, W. J. L. Nicodemus, Professors. 

24. Den (norite waaliag). 1 vol. R. B. Anderson, Professor. 

25. America Not Discovered by Columbus. 1 vol. R. B. 
Anderson, Professor. 
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26. lulegave. 1 vol. R. B. Anderson, Professor. 

27. Norse Mythology. 1 vol. R. B. Anderson, Professor. 

XXVII. Miscellaneous. (Wisconsin Authors.) 

1. Centennial Records of the Women of Wisconsin. 1 vol. 
From At wood & Culver. 

2. Natural Theology. 1 vol. P. A. Chadbourne, former 
President of University. 

3. Instinct in Animals and Men. 1 vol. P. A. Chadbourne^ 
former President University. 

4. A Scheme for Thorough, Rapid, Systematic. Plant Analy- 
sis. 1 vol. F. H. King, Teacher of Natural Sciences, High 
School, Berlin, Wis. 

5. The Orient and its People. 1 vol. Mrs. I. L. Hauser, 
Milwaukee. 

6. Latin Prose Composition. 1 vol. S. R. Winchell, A. M. 

7. Bohemian and English Dictionary. 1 vol. Charles Jonas^ 
Racine. 

8. Bachelor Ben. 1 vol. By Miss Ella A. Giles, Madison. 
From Atwood & Culver. 

9. Out From the Shadows. 1 vol. By Miss Ella A. Giles, 
Madison. From Atwood &. Culver. 

10. Virgil's -^neid, First Six Books, with lexicon, notes and 
numerous illustrations, edited by Edward Searing, A. M. 

11. Thirty Years in the Itinerancy. 1 voL W. S. Miller,. 
D. D. 

12. An Analysis and Exposition of the Constitution of the 
State of Wisconsin. 1 vol. Rev. A. O. Wright, Fox Lake,, 
Wis., from Atwood & Culver. 

13. Butlerianea. 2 vols. Jas. D. Butler, formerly Professor 
in State University. 

14. A History of the 37th Wis. Volunteer Infantry. 1 vol. 
Major R. C. Eden. 

15. History of Wisconsin. 1 vol. C. R. Tuttle. 

15. History of the Countries of North America. 1 vol. C» 
R. Tuttle. 

17. Illustrated History of the Northwest. 1 vol. C. R. Tut- 
tle. 

18. History of Kansas. 1 vol. C. R. Tuttle. 

19. Legislative Manual, 1876. 1 vol. 

20. Specimens of Type, Wisconsin State Journal OflSce^ 
Madison, 1876. 

21. Report of the Board ot Education of the Public Schools 
of the city of Beaver Dam, Wis., 1875, 1 vol. 

22. The Northwestern Lyceum Magazine, 1875-6. 1 vol. J. 
S. Bliss, Janesville, Wis. 

23. "Old Abe "—The Live War Eagle of Wisconsin. 1 
vol. J. O. Barrett. 



